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pMi' iKUMi kms op the relationship 
{ dt the cinema lo politic* is a 
. iiiiich-dcbatcil one, hut one ui 
k* llie lernis ol the debate give the 
WWntnie of being set from the left, 
wilii-di cinema-means left-wing poli- 
^Uincma. Soviet films of the I920* 
lV3lk. American films of- the 
P Dcu( or of the pre-McCarthy 
Inod; Italian. neo-realism, and, 
^ fccenlly. Godard.- Lhc “ News- 
rt jtoup, Bcliocehio, Makeveyev 
f Solanas. In this perspective the 
N$sy of ihe ideological right, 
W' Birth of a Nation to The Clreeh 
w*i can easily appeaj: as isolated 
Wtfaof resistunee to a trend which 
the left a virtual monopoly In 
1 ift-fbrm dofi'fied by Lenin as tho 
f«lilipprtaht pfall.... 

Ahiomcnt’s reflection suffices to 

, porapeoive' b entirely 
■ v Jtt" ! iK';t^u , e 'that expMoiUy 

^VAWrys .^d’ fo' 

ai? ^ lbcr than the right, but t^ 

^use th& heed td' bis ^kpUcitly 

w much stronger, .among 
2? "J) 0 '. d? Rut f>ave the. auto- 
support of A 1 pretnailihg tdfeol-' 
? n ,those who dor More 
other art-form Of ; thei 
• ^ ..c^httiry ifre-'-cfinomaL has 
^,^ ^pre^ «h e dodtinant-ide-. 
^.'^■^'.“^ety- ln. which tfafe 
.Pi done so 

its integra- 
art,. J* W^rtSS' - tato .tho. "stnip- 
W dip atate; 

*iV(ktii!n*^ \rtlksh Lt CMl 

65gaMa*-M ib immedfi- 

ohatloes Q i a* 
Havibb-^ 18 ''W tamierfiady 
/ pheUfanftc .he^wo- 


ducod ns an object <rf consumption 
for a finunoially vkilde inihlic ami in 
practice far low in -the cinema than 
in form* whicii opwvue on a smaller 
scale and with tunguagas whose 
flexible and conventional cJiaradcr 
U more overt and rixogniaaWe. 
Bltns that do auompi ilyis sort of 
chailetige are alwuys easily ideniifi- 
abh:. They arc almost always polit¬ 
ical films, which declare thoir poli- 
Lic« and declare them to lye those ol 
the lodt. 

Of course, it fs possible for a film 
lo pose an aesthetic challenge, or a 
financial one. without necessarily 
being political. • The work of Josef 
von Sternberg belongs in the former 
categoryi that of Stroheim or the 
later Vivoonti in the taller. NYclIen’R 
Citizen Kane can probably lie 
assigned to both. It b also possible 
for the ideological consensus to be 
obaMenged from, the right. But it is 
rer$, at toast in Western countries, 
for - the expression of right-wing 


idea* to he Unaiiciully ihWicull. and 
even rarer for il to he a challenge to 
the mode of .seeing and inierpnet?ng 
the world invited hy a predomi¬ 
nantly naturalistic art-form. Right- 
wing political films are apt to be. 
reactionary in tile literal sense. They 
xtand out us political by being a 
throwback tv* -an earlier mode of 
seeing which for one reason or 
another has eoased to !>e sponta¬ 
neously accoplable. not by propos¬ 
ing a new way of unmasking polit¬ 
ical relationships. 

John Wayne's The iheen Herets. 
one ol Ihe few right-wing films 
selected in Ihe useful compendium. 
Politictt and Film, can serve as an 
example. This shabby film, with its 
simple blend ot rcdba9hing and 
humanitanianism, would have 
seemed uncontentioiw. in the context 
of the Koreau war, but in :thut of- 
Vietnam;'when the liberal antii-com¬ 
munist coaNerwus had broken down 
Linder the dual impact of military 


defewt and the expi*surc of our " 
arrocitiea. its pntiUutl message 
emerges into -the fight nf day a.s 
simply incongruous. And yol it is 
not utterly incongruous. For live 
same message appeuroJ. not'only in 
war films about Korea, hut in a 
transferred form in Waynes earlier 
film. The Alamo und in countless, 
other Watierns in Which Woyne 
appears. Whereas in i.he pcwl Ameri¬ 
can expansiionism received a mythic 
reflection in films about the West, 
here the values ot the Western. arc 
blandly re-proposwl us a model tor 
expansionism itself. 

lit has been persuasively arngued in 
recent years (for esajnple, by Jim 
Kilxcs in Horizons HVa/i that the 
“ politics " of the AmoricKi oinemu 
are to.be found not in tire message- 
beaming films which wave a liny 
radical flag somewhere just to the left 
of the hbeml-conservatiivo ideokig- 
ioal ocwwms'us, but- mtfwr mi Ute 
corpus of genre fjlms produced 
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vvrthiii Uic hewrt ol (lie iMMiMUistiis ii 

itself. This iHsrspeoLivc produced t ■; 

sonic Mirprising and iaiiLereoling re- U 

suits. It suggests, for instance, that T 

ihv inkroduotion ot conNukvusiy a 

political theme* into the AniCficun* P 

nu»vic tukes place on u phjpurbtl. . g 

terrain of ideological uonfikft - in • ra 

which the vuilues of kndividiual’ibm; | 

elitt.wn and conservative pojkidisrei* . •• H 

jostle with. each other in vnriodji-^^—S 
oombinaitioiiw. These conflicts 
rarely pushed to the point of- arriag-^^ 
ohi-vm and the whole struggle i» 
contained witihm a mystique ofV 
functional pluralism seen as plkwac-S 
tfafistically American.. To' give ftl y~ 
trivial but indicative example: hO* 
war film is compHde without a roJI-B e . 
c^ll of the unit which is.to perform 1 ^ 

prodigies of individual ami coileC-B * 
live - herowm—“ Grodziostci., Mari* il-, — 

nello, O’Brien, Gokktblh, Lopez, I 
Smith'V yelk the seegeacit,- and we I • JMV 
know that one pirtlcql^r source of ■ C> \ 
Conflict has ..'found its. i^saihmioii. 

Under : the: CimHi>sitance^ "It. is not Hpv 
surprising K the. deeping cjwiraqtorla- . v ; • 
tie of. v .t1»e. : ertehty it\ ^i/llilra Ltw&t 
ck>es.- expresa ppKufii uhJ antogboii^rra is , 
that be is in (be last amialjias ?Vun-. 
American". • • • 

in -ttus perspective, the caicgofies : 
of '*leftand "fight" arp qf: 
relatively little immediate impof- . 

/ tanbe. yWii^f' ^natters is ■rMher...tbb; 
qu«t(6h;6f. “ Jpside " or ** •: 

the i(6oJogica! But U fa-- \ 

oisp the .fijise, os. ajreuijy,■ i:’-*; *,v 

1 .the -ieft.ts iiftore’ ftTkely to/Mitr'.j' 

. ttgelf,..qf'pp. seep,- as oufsidp.' ■.-}■ IA :*V. ; V».i 
terms qf thp dominant id^lpgy :> [.t:U y=v-. ' 

. tUV. enfemi^i of Uje system frptti’.dTh .' v , 
loft'.wRo'ace- leaii:' 'easily ']■■} \- 

. dated^apd it ft ftisq the lefrlh^t hsia >■" -v.) I 
.. most;- ihtdribfrt 'io‘ - ; breakJug'.,j-t,he: iite- /• ■ ’•:* J 
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fiituafton in capitalist countries with 
that in socialist countries, ill is clear 
that recent Soviet lilms nre no mure 
political than the work of Preminger 
In America or Elio Petri in Italy, 
and Godard's sweeping condemna¬ 
tion of Mosfilm along with Holly-, 
wood and Cinceitla is in no sense a 
vulgar Trolskyitc " slander M on the 
revolution betrayed. Uut the fact 
that Russian films nowadays are 
ideological in the same sense as 'their 
American counterparts .should not 
mislead us into thinking that there is 
a simple identity at all times and 
places between political cinema and 
cinema of opposition. 

The Spviet cinema of (he 1920s 
an4 early. 1930s, for example, with 
Vertov, Ei sen stein, Pudovkifi, 
Koaintsev ami Trauberg and the 
early Dovzhenko, was a politico! 
cinema which expressed the same 
standpoint as the holders of rtvo/u- 
Eionary political power, fit it it was 
emphatically not a reflection of tin's 
standpoint, which had in any- case- - 
not yet achieved the status of a 
dominant ideology. It was political 
ill 4 hb sense that it developed a 
language in which political antag¬ 
onisms could be expressed directly, 
without psychological or ideological 
mediations. Jt was a weapon in a 
cultural revolution whose outcome 
was still uncertain. The cinema 
fougltt alongside the Party, but (o « 
largo extent autonomously from it. 

It was only when the cultural rev¬ 
olution was abandoned In favour of 
tho organization of a totalitarian 
consensus ftfte “ State of the whole 
people "), that rthe cinema ceased to 
be political and became a passive 
Ideological support of an increas¬ 
ingly restrictive status quo. ■ . 

Whether the cinema « in alliance t 
with or in opposition *o the’ forces t 
of the state is undoubtedly & ques- t 
Uon of the greatest importance in 1 
determining Its character. But there l 
are certain basic stylistic options < 
which are at first sight independent c 
of the position of the fUnwnaker i 
vis-k-vis tho power structure. For t 
example, revolutionary political t 
cinema, wherever it is produced, has a 
rarely been naturalistic. It is signifl- r 
cant that socialist realism bcckfme the I 
official doctrine In the Soviet Union r 
at the very moment when the c 
cinema ceased to be art autonomous 
arm.of the Cultural struggle and (hat n 
the subsequent Chinese adoption of a 
socialist realism has not involved c 
any acceptance of what they oall the, f 
reactionary Stanislavsky' system* 1 
of psychological naturalism. Y 

But the same rejection of tiatufrtf- r 
ism fs to be found increasingly often t 
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among revolutionary film-makers in 
the West. The path which has led to 
this option Is different, but the 
fundamental principle is the same: 
the dramatization of psychological 
conflicts and the packaging of (he 
drama for instant consumption. docs 
not provide the spectator with 
ready-made truth. On the contrary, 
the spectator has to be shocked into 
a process of questioning and rocog- 
^ llon -Not just, "is this truth oMs 
It not 7 hut, M are these or are they 
not ideas that I can make my 
own?” 

The recent affirpintlon of a non- 
naturaKaUc aesthetic does not imply 
any continuity with the experiments 
of the 1920s and 1930s. Indeed. 
»° r ,JbWy years, from the mid- 
1930s to the mid-1960s, the cinema 
tins been dominated by varieties of 
realist and naturalistic aesthetics and 
the rediscovery of alternative ways 


of seeing and presenting (he world 
has taken place against that back¬ 
ground. Many small-scale attempts 
at using the cinema politically have 
begun -with techniques that are an 
extension of those pioneered by 
Zavattini and the -Italian neo-realists 
after the war. The neo-realist hope 
was that by simply training the 
camera on the world the film-maker 
could force the world to yield up its 
essence, fiutrfwhat if. 4he world has 
no essence, or if the essence of 
political relationships is concealed 
from view ? In the 1950s and early 
1960s, only one film-maker—the 
Frendi documentarist Chris 
Marker—was seriously asking him¬ 
self that question. 'Now It is being 
asked, and tentatively answered, 
with or without the aid of structur¬ 
alist disquisitions on le disrouri 
ftlmlque, by film-makers and fiftn- 
making collective? all over North 


America and Western Europe. 

These developments are very 
rwent. They have the most diverse 
historical origins, but they have one 
common denominator: their awo- 
wation with the revival of revolu¬ 
tionary lefl politics that has taken 
place in different parts of the world 
since the mid-1960s. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that iFolke ilsaksson and Leif 
Furhammar’s recently translated 
book Politics and Film was written 
before these developments had fully 
emerged into the light of day. dt was 
first published in Sweden in 1968, 
and although it has been brought up 
to date by the addition of new 
material -its basic perspective re¬ 
mains one which might have been 
legitimate at tho time the book was 
written but can no longer bo 
allowed to pass unquestioned. This 
is not to deny the authors a right to 
their position, which is a respectable 


Hbdral one, but ran*,. 
that the ideas that th^ 'V* 

are considerably 
than they appeared 
four years ago. wen ^ 
Basically, the author y, 
not so much politics « ft 
and on ihat level they A 
sharp things to suy about K 1 ' 
wluch certain political ^ 
got written into films ft 
, as in .some mtS 

way ideologically neutral ^ 
ill rough the book rmtt 
that neutrality i s possible^ J? 
world can be shown “M? 
that ideology consists of a 4 ^ 
of tiie natural reality icc J2 
the camera and to the SSJ 
Cihn-makcr and spectator. Tfa, 
widespread assumption but itk 
which , k being increasingly t 
lenged in theory and in oral 
just by a lunatic fringe but k 
major .figures of the anZ 
from Cuba to West GermS 
not only the work of (hist* 
garde itself which' requires & 
taken into consideration, but i 
areas of the history of the m 
whose significance has | 
systematically obscured and ht 
once again becoming dear. 

The main change that hasecd 
in the cinema in the past 
(■roughly since May 1968) k ft 
has now become possible, alj 
way obligatory, to see the nti 
ship between film and polite 
terms of revolution. This dw 
mean that nil left-wing EIdmbI 
has to be seen as potentially mi 
tionary, because it is not; butM 
mean that it has to be seen a 
light of different possibilities. 1 
frontiers have been draws, ri 
have to be respected. There «1 
ways be critical irredentists 
fuse to necord theoretical reap 
to changes which have token |' 
before their eves, but the change 
happened, whether one apprpsai 
them or not. 

Of course, it is possible to ops 
without recognizing any froaika, 
all, just as one can chart ihecoene 
a river without naming the pci 
units through which it passes. Ili 
the attitude taken by Alan Ron 
in The New Documentary In hi 
!l is hard to tell whether, be&bll 
academic mask, Mr RoscniM* 
supporter of the crusading rsdM 
or merely ,of crusading ji 
Independent of political s 
and in a wny il docs not mailer, 
book consists almost entirely of 
views with documcntarisls w 
for the cinema or television, 
questions asked are intelligent «* 


„„ mi *« rcv “ l a 
TT,* politic -.1 iluninnilanr 
_ wo 11 :is .col,- 

i- n-w-oiilcd n.iikos 

f—"' r “ “P*’* ‘ ,( 

P hiliMmt ,n "- rr ' r - 
ni .men i>r divert censorship 
hi ihe Establishment, here 
jfflihi United Stales, on awrage- 
,nJ indcpeiulem-iuimlcil artists. 
t n* raw accuse Mr Unset Hind 
,glibly of left-wing bias. His net 
Il wide, and his sympathies are 
thread upon the waters. Among 
"(it*' documentaries so 
^ly in action in these posl- 1%8 


days is Royal Family -a “superb 
film " anti one which “ provides a 
thorough understanding of the Tiinc-- 
(ion of a constitutional monarchy 
within a democratic political system ", 
Mr Rosenthal's inclusion of Ray a) 
Family in his list is in I'ncl a salutary 
rcmiiHler to optimistic leftists that, 
though they may dominate areas of 
cinema culture, they do not dominate 
the cinema itself. Royal Family is 
not only a per feet I y good example of 
documentary form : it is also one of 
I lie few television document a lies 
which comply wilit Ihe democratic 
demand that they should nut be open 
to censorship by anyone other than 


Ihe people who are the subject of Ihe 
film. T his privilege was not enjoyed 
by the subjects nl Hrikchry Rebels. 
nor even by Boh Dylan us subject of 
Won't Look Hark, to quote two of 
tiie cases chronicled in Mr Rosenthal's 
book. However much the limits of 
what is acceptable may bend in a left¬ 
wards direction, the fact is inescapable 
that in cinema or television to be on 
(lie left means lo be in opposition. 
Recognition of this fact, regrettable 
though il may he. and of the realities 
of (he political situation which pro¬ 
duced it, is a necessary step towards 
theoretical clarity. 
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. : Two of the 
Season’s Successes 

John Dee 

, ; the World of an ElUabeffum Magus ' 

PETER J. FRENCH . 

25 ? b i 08 raph f r has a very arduous 

not “dy difficult 
“fc S0UF ? 5S * ln order under, 
stand hem, ho must penetrate the abstruse. 

Si ? 1 °f Ro,iai ssanco Platonism 
nrtd Hermetic magic. Only thus can he place 
Cec in his proper intellectual context and 

French has not 
Binched from his task. He has been trained 

8 }- boo l * nd .has; wriinrn a 
wjflfekaNe beok.*^HHuaK T^BVOR-iiopgj^- 
Sund^fUiws . . . > rJ^pitUes,^ 1 

The Habsbui^g 

r ; ;. Empire 

The World of the Arntro-Htingarian 
■ MOwrcfyiti Original Photographs 
■" 184M916 1 ’i"*■ 

FRANZHUBMAJ^N ' V V 
Edited ^AndreiVWheatcSoft: 0 . 
brilliantly assembfcd photographic record, i 
visible^ a-.social .document 
touched .'with'pathos,and humour. <and a 
wmmentaiy on human aspiration, preteti- 
slons and mortal ity,’—OArSfe. ■ — 

sMphotogrdpfts 
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A checklist of 
recently published 
books 

The Forsaken Lover 

While Words and Black People 
CHIUS SEAR LB £1.50 

Egyptian Magic 

SrR & A. WALLIS BUDGE 

Reissue 19 line illustrations £ 2.75 

Egyptian Religion 

Egyptian Ideas of the Future Ufe 
SIRE A. ALUS BUDGE 

Reissue 8 tlne Illustrations £2*50 

i '. ; 

literary qiSUTICISM ; 

' E»en: Tie Critical Heritage 

BDITED EY MiqtMEL EGAN. « 

PHJLOSOPHY 

Insists and tluaions ; 

i ,"M Ms4p8ophy.':- 'f. .' -y..y . 


education 

Keele 

An Historical Critique 

SIR JAMES MOUNTFORD 8 pp plates 

£4 

history 

Crisis and Order in 

English Towns 1500-17Q0 

EDITEO BY PETER CLARK AND 
PAUL SLACK £ 4.75 

Economy and Society 
; in Early Modem Europe 

* Essays from * Annqles* 

EDITED BY PETER BURKE £2.25 

Studies in die Growth 

Of. Nipeteenth-Century 

Goveriiment. 

'BJJrtBDBY GittiJAN . 

V SUTHERLAND ' 

■ Past .Ond Present Ct>Hpquium ip 1969. 

■ £3,75 

the Court pf Burguhdy 

OTTOCARTCLLIERJ ; 

Riissue 24 pp plates . „. 

Hhiory of Civilization -. ' £3 75 

I.*- . f 


History of the Mongols 

Based on Eastern and Western A 
of the Thirteenth and ft 
Centuries 

BERTOLD SPULER Translated fr 
the German by Helga and s * 
Drummond 

The Islamic World series 


ANCIENT HISTORY / ' 
Ancient Persia and 
Iranian Civilization 

CLEMENT HUART 
Reissue 35 line Illustration* A 
. History of Civilization ; - 

The Nile and ; ; 

Egyptian Civilization ■ 

ALEXANDRE MORET J. J ’ 
Reissue - 9 tables 82 iKustra^ j 

History of Civilization ■ i j, 
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H rad laugh’s. Brad I a ugh knew his identified himself If he ever read of 
law backwards and won his cases that curlier parish boy. asked for 
by legal argument. RoUomlcy more. Bnllumley grabbed il. Kip- - 
triumphed by confusing the evidence pers and champagne made his fuv- 
nnd spellbinding juries with rhetoric, onritc breakfast.. And this endeared 
The truth about Bottom lev's father him to rich and poor alike, not bc- 


iworlds of Tact and fiction over* will never he known. Nor will the cause either would have wanted, or 
indtrhere they do, we encounter truth about his character or the been able, to share this singular inix- 
k legendary figures^ as Robin details of his shady deals. lure, but because It was so Horuli- 

xland(leopalru. 1. E. Lawrence Truth in fact is unimportant in the ously Bottomlcy. 

Shcrluek Holmes, Mr Micnwbcr all'ait-s of Horatio Bottom ley, u folk He must have had a vitality as 
bet l^iidon. Wlicrc these per- ri ,guc-hcro: the cockney equivalent splendid as his constitution. Reuben 
l originated m some authors n[ - j^cd Kelly. Mr Symons's bio- Bigland, the Birmingham printer and 
li. they have taken on lives of ^phy recognized this in Lhc fellow-crook who brought him down, 
? 0 * n ' ■ | C . t,orr J. quolalions from Brecht which he loved him as deeply as he loathed him 

wn have ceased to be confined cm p|,iyed in many chupicr-hcuds. Mr Rich men he had robbed went tc 
ftetwundy ot actuality. Hyman considers Mr Symons’s book remonstrate and came away lightei 

/o one belongs more truly in that oercenlive mid well worth reudins. in hc:irt :ind P ock6t - poor men , h< 


quolalions from BreclU which he loved him as deeply as he loathed him. 
employed in many chapter-heads. Mr Rich men he had robbed went to 
Hyman considers Mr Symons’s book remonstrate and came away lighter 
most perceptive and well worth reading. | n J lc:irt || nd P oc ^‘ Poor men 


Me world than Horatio Hot tom- Yet one felt instinctively that he had had touched were enchanted by Ills 
lust how this is so is exemplilied not suit! the lust word about Horatio " common touch ". In an age when 

S &e experience of Julian Symons. Q,,tl might haw treated his life in a Ella Wheeler Wilcox wns the greatest 

it writing his Horatio Bommrlev dillcrent wny. poet oE the multitude, RoUomlcy was 

Symons was anxious to sift the Mr Hyman has used the same the greatest orator. And how much 

Botlamleynnu from the apo- sources as Mr Symons and has added more he got out of the hundreds of 

iteL He hesitated over the story some fresh material from Cyril thousands of pounds he pilfered than 
ir prison visitor who came upon Huylis and Peggie Primrose. His the rich and poor could have done in 


ho was the prison visitor. 

I know impossible lo discntunglc 
tean front his myth. For example, 
know that Moralio was the son 


“ -.---ww IIIU. ivnmuv.1 

.Secularism. We know that 
®«ih married a tailor's cutter. 
Jkam Bottomlcy. who was con- 
w ■*? Bedlam for madness two 
W-'before Horatio's birth in 


% prison visitor who came upon thiylis and reggie rnnirose. nw me rich ntui poor coum nave done in 
wmley stitching mailbags in main contribution, however, has been their niggling, greedy ways, Educa- 
jmwood Scrubs and said ■ •* All t(> P ul ’ n circulation a bouk about r e d in the University oF Life, he was 
homkv «*winp ? " ■■ Nin ” n,,t- Horatio Bottom ley scvcnlcon years 1 , prince among men. the man in the 
L v J n i:,j ’ -,’Lr, lalcr lluin Mr Symons produced his street’s version of King Edward VII,' 

Wri loo Bwid to he rue until Mr bc,,cr - bul WB-of-print. hiogruphy. w J(h his racehorses and his chorus- 
„ u u I For this we owe him gratitude. Horn- a i r is sustained with telegrams from 

met a man who coold vouch , in Botlomley. like Dr ( rippen or Sir Su olty ». 

ta- 1 fs?: n WllS | th . e JI r T" J 0,1,1 Fttislair, is pari of our national , Nothing defeats a crook like suc- 
^ e ., a ! :e ® w, “ I y i,srtl ) s , heritage. When Mr Bossom became cess. Having got away with colossal 
prog that this story, in .spite ol !in MP. .Neville Cliambcrluiti NVV nidlos that netted sums which even 
tpocrypniil sound, is true . Mr remarked: “A 11 odd name 1 Neither |, e cou |d not estimate because ho 
- . wro1 ®- , ^ ow y iK)l, 1 one thing nor the other 1 " When squandered the cash before he laid 
»«Were, he learnt alter publicn- 1 [onitio Botlomley became MP for h y. hands on it. Boltbmley came to 

6 men four other people wrote, south Hackney his name was. appro- b c i; Cve ipm he was as invulnerable, 
to say that it was certainly true priutcly, both. He combined palrio- ils j^e readers or John Bull. Dur- 
ho was the prison visitor. tism at ils most absurd with swindling j nj , t i, c Fiist World War he was the 
I know impossible to disentunfile at its i«ost transparent: not lion rdng grcul recruiter, the grent tronble- 
tWBfremfi?MVth For Smote ll,c tlioxisands of which he diddled shuolcr in lhe docks, the mines and 
knmvXt Horstili w-is the son tlic crcdl,lolls utld 8 rccdy rH,or ' b ' U factories. His wur effort was mngm- 
k Elizabeth Hote.v le d^ter m lavishing il in tins to porters, presents ffceiU {in lhe eyes of anyone who con- 
WJacob Holvo-iki* 'iiilVmmder to mistresses, bets to bookimikers, s jd er ed that war admirable) but for 
feuhrkm H y wi ' inni ^bfo br,bes lo t,ie corruptible and bottles those serv j ces ] ie WHS paid some 10 

“tahmSied 'a laiterVi cutter of Huimpagne lo the gullible and to ljmes as ml ,ch ns Ihe Prime Mini- 
Bra bSSSSv who was con: himsdf. ster. The darling of the Forces, he 

td [A g (1( ii f’ ,\t n \ , ur „ An orphan relegated to an instilu- was one of the biggest wartime pro¬ 
ws before' HtmitioT U Wrth in lion by llie righteous Holyoukes, who fiteers; but unlike the others, ho re- 

I860; and we know that were so engrossed in the betler.nent mamed an undischarged bankrupt 
SS!r , d! h J l h his r ,l pr h n r fo r m poor ni, reUitS*MW? y Horatio- ‘'TB 25*2*1 beguile so many 

kmuisi .l Bradlauah's and with » determination lo stimulants. Botlomley came to 

»?S« 9 S ,e " R - ,he l,l S? il i ma , le to make the wbrld pay for his priva- depend Upon champagne,.for break- 
«Bradiaugli... it is nut absolutely [? mjK t I in 5 , lhA ' * a modern fast, eleveases. lunch, tea, dinner and 
Acceptance or it involves tions. He had the grasp ot n nioaern ■ c bj]| of champagn e for 

iMlWnpiion 'of & degree of com-' financial whi/z-kid and got his r • he exnluined to the inrv was 

» *e part of the Holyoake with a merger of printing-publishing- 

least's JSfSE rtEMBW.TSS Bf The to h^JSufhi wjjlp preserve . 

Bunondey had some [rouble was that he was not interested his liberty in the more slnnpent ... 
ftl Motact with Brudluugh during ‘excent making prid war conditions, which .fil^^dk*-.. , 

plinths that he worked in the anything P quickly swindles had imposed. In 1922, he 

™ movement, but so far from spending money — Bom 9 ■* was sentenced to seven years, and 

f^dleular interest in the youth Alfred Harms worth, whoin Bo w j icn hc out, .he was a Ionejy : , 

have expressed the Icy employed as sub-editor or 1 t Hih, i eECO j j n a World more concerned 
^ at ^ c wou,d cuflw 10 no good ■ one of his papers, look Botlomley s 8 the war looming ahead than ihe 
'ideas and used them for the xstab- wiJJ Al , Wsi S. which he Had 

^Hyrnan thinks it is “quite IWiment of-SSKSi’ so greedily exploited. ■ ■ ' 

that Elizabeth and C harles • Neither of Boltomley MrHyman .reproduces a photo-.. 

‘‘‘vers and Honitio pays much^ ^ pt? ttottb J ,ley at t h ,t Wf. J f • 

W Frank Harris detected cud practice ofjjflnj; MVcnty 4 wo on the stage of the Wmd, . 

tcscmbliince between law' was so la v before 1916 Uhir xheutre f ft September 932 ( U 

and ! Bradlaugh. and Mr puny promotion, using Mpital toJW ig mbst movjng thing in his book, •: 
5 ;‘Pints' photographs of each wgh dividends for non-trading^coni' , , hetic as picture,of lhe.Reg. 
ft; in theit- fifd« in cimfirnui-, pant®, which then ytenl intp voluq- x J q( si i ffkey in his barrel befute . 
ai r % WsscmbluiS. He observes tary liquidation, was a common^pri c bejng jniiuled to. death by a horn, 
!!SSr l « n an < 1 Bottomlcy were tice. Botlomley was unique pn/jn. Th ' e j|,g e man with the huge bead . 
SMNhtlav lawivrt R.H u-hmrh swindling far ntore people, and tlidJchorlhoUit befly looks ike 
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IHE MONKS OF WAR 



The Military Religious Orders 

DESMOND SEWARD 

That Christian monks should devote their lives to warfare s&oms a 
paradox; hut in thp twelfth conlury die church noeded storm- 
troopers. 7/re Monks of War, lha first overall his lory of the military 
religious ordeis since the eighteenth century, argues that only.by 
stressing dint the brethren of such orders were monks as woll ag 
knights can ono unitor at and die intensity of their fanaticism. £4.90 


r METHUEN <«S> 

Studies in Prehistory \F / 

IHE EMERGENCE OF CIVIUSATION 

The Cyclades and the Aegean in the Third 
Millennium B.C. 

COLIN RENFREW 

Presents an entirely now view of the origins of a prehistoric civilisa¬ 
tion. Using the framework of a systems model, the book describes In 
detail the processes at work during the millennium which preceded 
the development of prehistoric Greek civilisation, and breaks new 
ground In relating the’ social and Ilia technological features of 
prehistoric society and in using them to provide a now explanation 
for the emergence of civilisation. £14.76 

CHINA’S CHANGING NAP 

Regional Development, 1049-1870 

THEODORE SHABAD 

Traces the changes that havo occurred hotf\ In the political map 0 i 
territorial administrative organisation and the economic map of 
resource development. The author hag sorted and arranged the 
available Information on a regional basis with particular reference to 
Chine's resource-oriented Industries and associated industrial 
complexes. £9.00 




1MDIH COVOUIE SKKIY 

British Conservatives, the Stats and 

Industry, 1945-1964 

NIGEL HARRIS 

Shows how the British Conservative parly, ils character defined by 
Its commitment to a defence of the British status quo, was able net 
only to adjust itself (o tho transformation of British society-including 
two world wore and the most catastrophic slump - byl managed also 
lo be one of the mo 9 i successful parties In modern history. £3,76 . 

IHE HOPE OF PROGRESS 

P.B.MEDAWAR 

The principal piece Tn this new collection of pa pen la the author's 
1969 presidential address to the British Assooloilon On 'the e/factfrjff 
of ell things possible a superb and rational argument for believing 
In the ability of science to solve (he problems It has Itself created, end 
which too msny of us believe Insoluble. Also Included Is the 
Romanes Lecture on ‘Science and Literature'* £2.00 

Studies In African History 

HAM UNDER MMIAH 
RILE 1966-1989 

NOBERT PINKNEY 

A dear and detailed account of the wPy In which lhe mliftary/poltce 
regime which overthrew President Nkrumeh In 1066 established 
Itself as the recognised government and-evenlually restored demo-' 
prsilo civilian rare, }ThjMi)lfrer dldsei with the thought that the 
bharige# Instigated byjhe teglrpe ittey not prove radical enough;to 
ensure the survival of podiamentery democracy- a perception vVhloh 
has proved remarkably accurate in Hie light of recent events In 
Ghana. ‘ £2.00; Paperback £1.00 

Nawlhtbo Critical Idiom Series 

MDA AMD SUUEAUSH 

C.w. E. BIGSBY ; 


renv; from:«:|rwfin; wiilt whopi-he. 




PHILIP THOMSON ; 

Each £1.00} Paperback Editions 46p 

Now available as a UriJvetetty Paperback 

IK CHAH 6 W 6 ClIMATi H 

M. Hi LAMB ' £ 1-10 
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THE FAR EAST 


Quoth the dove “nevermore” 


IIALPH STAVINS, RICHARD J. 
BARNET nnd MARCUS G. RASKIN i 

Washington Plans an Aggressive War 

374pp. DuviVPoynier. Paperback. 
£1.50. 

MARVIN KALB and EL IE ABEL i 
Roofs of Involvement 
336pp. Pall Mall. £3.25. 

ALEXANDER BARTON WOOD. 
SIDE: 

Vietnam and fhc Chinese Model 

358pp. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
£4.75. 

When Edgar Allan Poe composed 
The Raven, he chose In's refrain first 
C nevermore "), for its emotional 
effect, and ihen thought of □ subject 
to go with it afterwards; only in third 
place did he work out his tale, to fit 
subject and refrain. When some of 
Poe's compatriots vvrile in support of 
the Viefcong these days, they seem to 
*ct about it in the same order. Thus, 
the authors of Washington Plans an 
Aggressive War start from the pre¬ 
mise "nevermore foreign wars", 
then east round for arguments to con¬ 
vince us of what they admit is their 
. Initial bias", to wit that US action 
ui the Indochina war has been 
wrongful, and in third place fit their 
narrative to those arguments. 

Mr Suwms's task of demonstrat¬ 
ing an aggressive intent is not a 
BbraiateifiorftiMid one, since American 
ftfitwo ha* not been directed to the 


overthrow of any slate but to the 
support of one. However, lie relics 
on the contention that the defeat of 
the French protectors 6f the non- 
communist Vietnamese at distant 
Dien Bien Phu .in 1954 laid;South 
Vietnam under obligation to submit 
to the rule of [lie Indochina Com¬ 
munist Party; American help for 
tho South to hold wit was therefore 
"aggressiveOn the crucial ques¬ 
tion of North Vietnamese infiltra¬ 
tion into South Vietnam through 
Laos around 1961, he declares that 
the. evidence (unspecified) shows 
positively that it never took place; 
yet Hanoi not only admins it nowa¬ 
days, but romanticizes the strata¬ 
gems by which infiltrators 
down the " Truong Son road" 
(the Ho Ohi Minh frail) used in 
those days to cover their tracks. He 
quotes extensively from what pur¬ 
port to be classified working papers 
of the CTA or Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
yet, genuine or not, his quotations 
tend not to support the inferences he 
draws from them—most notably 
that American intervention followed 
nnv prior plan at all. 

, M r Barnet's contribution is a 
Irrade ngninst Amcricnn officialdom, 
especially against its stern loyalty 
checks. Apart from his personal 
testimony to “systematic bombing 
of churches and pagodas ” in North 
Vietnam by American airmen— 
something which, if true, could have 
been accomplished in an afternoon, 
for few places of worship are still 
tofareted—his essay covers the sngne 
ground as Mr Stavins's. Mr Ras¬ 


kin's rather moves away from Indo¬ 
china, with a demand that manage¬ 
ment of the United Slates' national 
defence should be transferred from 
President to Congress. Lest this 
should still not be enough to ensure 
that the American state can never 
go to war any more, he proposes an 
intimidating war-crimes law, appli¬ 
cable only to "public officials of 
the US Government "—by which 
stage the book sinks into embarrass¬ 
ing puerility. 

In Roots of Involvement, a longer 
but less emotional book, Marvin 
Kalb ami EJie Abel come down 
against either the desirability or the 
probability of the Uwited Slates 
becoming isolationist. On the con¬ 
trary. they believe Hut the combina¬ 
tion of “ lust for wealth with yearn¬ 
ing for God " into a " romance with 
Artfa ” evinced by Americans ever 
since the first clipper ship sailed 
there in I7S4 (surely a howler?) will 
ensure " low-profile involvement ” 
for a long time to come. To reach 
this well-canvassed but vague opi¬ 
nion, the authors have interviewed 
most of the principal American 
actors in the Indochina conflict; 
tlteir lent reflects the lobby parties 
of Washington more than the actual 
Indochina issues. 

•• Alexander Barton Woodsi'de is 
not American, and he writes about 
the Vietnam of a. hundred and fifty 
yenns ago. At first; his painstaking 
comparative study of the institutions' 
of government in intperfo' Vietnam 
and 'imperial China might appear to 
have l&ttte bearing an contemporary 


events. Nevertheless, it touches them 
at two points. First, the rural meas¬ 
ures of “ pacification ” which Mr 
Stovins condemns United States 
“ aggression *’ for introducing were 
already a controversial! issue in Viet¬ 
nam in 1830, long before Western 
influence; and second, far from 
being perpetually united against the 
Chinese as Mr Barnet would have 


us believe, the Vietnamese^, 
wore divided bctaJr* 1 *^ 

«^Mied themsefaf ft Hi 

Oimosc way of life and HL * 
did not. Mr Barnet S2.* 1 
White House aides for 
Vietnamese hLstoiy,biT>3 
may be on the other fo«f J 81 
namese history has nwhao? 
seU-repeating refrain, 


Hurry on round 


KLAUS MEHNERT: 

China Today 

322pp. Thames and Hudson. £2.50, 

Klaqs Mehnert has added to (he long 
list of books about Chlnn written after 
a guided journey fburid the country 
of a few weeks. Although he has been 
visiting China since 1929, and worked 
in Japanese-occupied Shnnghni dur¬ 
ing the Second World War, this book 
does not seem to draw much on the 
lessons of earlier experience in China, 
though the ■ occasional comparison 
with the atmosphere in early Stalinist 
Russia is usefully made. 

About half of 'the book is made 
up of documents (none new) and 
two sections, entitled "Commen¬ 
tary " and " Background " and deal¬ 
ing with many great issues in simpli¬ 
fied summaries, more remarkable 


f? r u b ™ v i* y 1 ' 1an Pcrcepo'cn. n 
Cultural Revolution is dSuJ, 
a chapter of under S » 
Which is about half as long 
the chapter on the very comoS 
process of agricultural colkS 
lion and the formation of jx& 
communes; and while (heS 
tural chapter covers some oU 
salient points, the Cultural 
lion one does not. 

What is useful in the book Is fc 
reporting of conversations * 
middle and low-level oflficiik» 
chiding some at the famous % 
of Tjichtii, in which Mr Mfa 
presses for information on 
tlwngs actually work and sonwhf 
gels answers. If only this booty 
been kept a lot slimmer, and webJ 
been spared sudi chapters as "ttfc 
13o They Really Think ? " and "As 
T hey Happy ? ", it would a i 
more enthusiastic reconuiiMckliot 


The nationalism of the North 


PAUL. MUS: 

Ho Chi Mfnb, Lc Vietnam, L'Asle 
Edited by Annie Nguyen' Nguyet Hd 
250pp. Paris : Seuil. 21fr. 

' WILLIAM WARBEY i 

II© Cht Mini) nnd the Struggle for 
nn Independent Vietnam * 

_ 274pp. Merlin Press. £2.25. 


. The literature on Vietnam is o£ not¬ 
oriously uneven quality. This is not 
i, surprising. A continuing war natur¬ 
ally arouses strong feelings, and the 
■ • desire to rush Into print bofore every 
i has been dotted and every ! crossed 
is understandable, oven in some cases 
' JW**M*' Every book that is pub- 
fished Js not merely an .account of 
events, in Vietnam, but is necessarily 
* *j so a shot in the war of words about 
.that country. ■■ 

. twd books' under review are 
both written by Westerners broadly 
L “ *ynwathy with Ho Chi Minh and 
w .of k — attempt to 
m|B: a aniffed^.iocbUsi Vietnam.' 

]?o?k offen, or claims to 
■offer, a full arid, detailed biographi¬ 
cal account of the : Life of Ho Chi 


Minh: rather they attempt to re¬ 
late the events in Vietnam, particu¬ 
larly over the past twenty-five years, 
to the central facts and dominating 
ideas of the life of their .wonvnon. 
subject., " V , . .,. 

Three years ago, when Paul Mus 
died, he left some extensive notes 
for an article on Ho Chi Minh. 
Mus was of course well known for 
?£^ pei 3 >tive study published in 
1952, Vietnam: Sociologle il'une 
guerre. Even though both the 
author and his subject are now dead, 
the prospect of a study of Ho by 
Mus was an exciting one. The 
result, however, is disappointing. In 
a brief foreword, Jean Lacouture 
turns at the rather disconnected 
nature of the text—a fault which 
appears to . be due not just to the 
incomplete form in which Mus left 
his material, .but also to tho slightly 
rambling: style in which he 
approached the subject. 

Ho CM Minh. Le Vietnam, L'Asle 
does not purport to be a biography, 
but Is lather n series of reflective 
..essays on the • Impact of French 
: colonization , arid foe Vietnamese 
reaction td;it. There are many very 
percept Yepassages, and some 
interesting speculations about, 'for 


V 


i ■; 


i, - 


Books from Romania 

April at; the premises of the • • 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 
7 Albemarle Street, London Wl 

An exhlbltlon of.books'from tbe leeding .; •* /’ 
publishing houses of the Social Ist.Repii blip of ' ‘ 
Romania will be shown for a week/Books : ' r ; : , 
can be bought at the end t>f the exhibition. 1 "• V 
Subjects inolude Romanian language grid •, 
literature, didtiorvarfes,' history, art; culturfo •• V ■ 
travel books, politics, economios^ trie d id pe,' .■' 
mathematics and natural scI§hic^;|; jj j:! 

Organizedjointly by Ubir, ,- !< 5. ■ 

.foe Romanian Stale Export-Import Organization ior Boaka’ ^ 
and Cambridge University Press. ;":■ ■ ■;; : ..v r \ 

V..v -;>yy■- ?!V■ ! v£ 


example, the comparative .political 
styles of Ho Chi Minh, Mao Tse- 
tung, and U Nu. Mus has left a 
fascinating example of a kind of 
PQHtlaUwWrUing,.! almost stream-of-. 
consciousness in places without ever 
losing its seriousness, which has n 
place in French literature though' 
none nt all in English. But as a whole 
the book is not quite satisfying, 
especially as it speculates all too little 
on those aspects-of, Ho's career and 
history which arc most mysterious or 
most contentious, . 

William Warbey's bodk is an 
infuriating mixture of insight and 
confusion. As a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment Mr Warbey got Vietnam right, 
at least in the sense that he under¬ 
stood far bettor than most of his 
' parliamentary colleagues the depth 
of nationalist feeling which under¬ 
lay the successive struggles of the 
Viet Minh and the Viet Cong; he 
also perceived earlier than most the 
futihty. and injustice of the Ameri¬ 
can commitment to South Vietnam. 
The blurb claims: "Here art the 
background facts whloh enabled the 
author to toko up the 4 , argument 
with such effect against Michael 
Stewart and the Foreign 1 Office 
apologists." This, claim- may, be. 
justified, but equally it might be 
said that the limitations of this book 
are also the limitations of> the argu¬ 
ment as it was conducted in and 
around Parliament. 

The scholarly faults of Ho Chi 
Minh and, the Struggle for an 
Independent Vietnam are conapicu- 
n 1 u t nb ?' 9*- toajor. Studies,' ! 
directly relevant to the themes pur-- 
’; jy, JJjfr Warbey, are ■ simply 1 
.. ignored. There Is' no mention,' for 

US? f a T , J “ n Mcouttife’a bio- 
.gt^pny of Ho. unless he means .this 

«»*:iurthdr> 

. writings .abbut 

Hp Qii MJnhM Hoi’ils ra&rejSiyi 
v raent^ .'of the book by fcS 
; f re and Philippe PevSera 
S 54 Ss. nev ? End of a 


,i\ i!.. J . 

'!jr 

kni 

■£'$] 

1 V -54 . ;. 


.. ;.i ■' 
^ ri : 


■ Wtty Of foe' 1 facta are"bresen'teH■' 
fo .muddled 6r incorrect' 1 r*' 




first naval incident and before the 
second. This is not correct. In a 
later passage the date of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution in Congress is given 
as "August 15W5", whereas of 
course it Was one year earlier. 
Reference Is made to South Viet¬ 
nam's three million Catholic voters 
whose presence was presumed to 
explain Nguyon Van Thicu's election 
victory : in fact the total number 
of Catholics in South Vietnam is 
.reckoned at somewhere around half 
that figure, and not all of them of 
course are eligible to vote. 

Some of the faults of Mr Warbey's 
book are no doubt due to haste 
in preparation and publication. He 
refers several times to appendixes 
and documents at the one! of his 
book,'but these do not materialize. 
He mentions briefly the Pentagon 
Papers, published last summer, but 
he clearly has not hhd time to go 
through them in detail and integrate 
them iwith the text of his book. He 
states that they only served to con¬ 
firm “ the grotesque details of what 
I discovered", but this is not 
^together true. The role of the 
CIA turns out to have been more 
1 complex and even In some- respects 
more creditable than Warbey's 
..parraitive indicates. ' 

, The standards of evidence and 
proof used in thfe account of Viet¬ 
namese history are not always as 
high as they might be. There is 
mention m passing of secret agree- 

! t ? e ^? J b ^ ween ; Home arid the 
Unsted states Government, presum- 

SlL a «n, u 5i I? 60, bl,t thore ,ro no 

S' f . d f' aU f s » 4011 no sources. An 
adnjstofi by Nguyen Cao Ky that 

f S* su PP? rt of only 25 per 
S 0 th ® S01 rthefners is used as 

hi sS 5 S' v S 75 P* ^ nt of those 

1 n'f 6 !E an li br P a4ly - ,u PPOrted 

i Sf I * U6nhl liberation 

but even 4 cursory reading 
Bu ddWst^and 
figures in South 
sn^Sfr? f5 w that wWidrawal of 
one listing ruler is 
: to be interpreted 'as 

the giving-, of support to foe .NLF. 

a11 faults, Mr Warbey’s 
i^few^Jntefatirig pos«Ss 

' viSffih h t mS ™ °7 er man i' 

■ ^ffass’fiations of poUtical 
riyaw without mention, he do« refer 

; ; 0foe. enl 0rc ed and brutal land re- 
; SJ!' PWf^mme of 1953-55. He 

■ Mfifo ftaempted | 0 icMeyjr. fo the 


immediate aftermath of the IW 
Geneva scltlenient. He is justly e» 
cnl of Mr Wilson's statement] s 
Vielnnm, which were indeed N 
nnd effete. 

Mr Warbey’s nccount of hh on 
pnrt in trying to get Vietnam «p 
iiiuiuns going is particularly initn* 
ing. lie includes some extractsd 
his memoranda to Harold Wilsoni 
curly Jnminry, 1966. Tluse marc 
an da, sent in response to a tepid 
from Mr Wilson for “ reliable iaftf 
million" to pass on to Presitt 
Johnson, were somewhat mmbfcl 
accounts of the Vietnam situatkfi 
nnd contained a number of aswiiM 
which were either Inherently ffis? 
or were nn( relevant to the 
purpose of the memo. It n. ak 
only too easy to sec how Mr Wife* 
could ignore these tracts, or at W 
fail to pass them on to the man} 
the White House. Mr Warbey's 
is highly critical of British f«e* 
policy, but it is also sadly 
about the failure to change that p* 
icy from its unimaginative aodfl» 
placcnt course. 

JOHN AUDRIC t 

Angkqr Hnd the Khmer Empin 

207pp. Hale. £2.80. 

U is more than a cenluiy siiijj, 
French naturalist, penetrating^ 
impassable jungle In Cam#* 

came upon the enormous runsj 

the former capital of the KB® 
Empire, the site of which had w? 
long forgotten, except by P*® 
wondering Buddhists. wh ® u 
managed to keep the gre^l vy« 
some sort of repair. Thanks^? , 
work which French 
chiefly those con heeled win ■ 
Bcole Franchise d'Exfitme Ot 
have accomplished in the j 
the past 100 years; f®. 
■Angkor, and Indeed ot (be 
Elnpire, Is no longer shrouo» 


Audric's excellent poo*, 
drawings and illiistrations._^w 
• by. far the best ’iibiiplto 
Angfcor and its history 
There have • been many 'P^ 

: studies, particulatjy of ■ ^ 
architecture of Angkor, but jhjswj 
not merely summarize* tne r» w,, 
.the latest historical 

;fumfshes a background which ^ 

nates the rise, decline and 
extraordinary empfi -6 - /,-.T : :-ji. 
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The largest single project in publishing history 
has been completed with the publication this 
month of the 1000th volume in the Irish Uni¬ 
versity Press series of British Parliamentary 
Papers, 1801-1899. 

This series contains all the key sessional and 
command papers which inspired social and 
political legislation throughout the nineteenth 
century. Its impact on university research 
throughout the world derives from the fact 
that it documents not only Britain as a culture 
and an empire but also the revolutionary , 
changes in living and working which began at 
that time and still affect mankind today. • 

:• The most valuable feature of this edition— 
whose consultant editors are Professor and Mrs 
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Percy Ford of Southampton University—is the 
reorganization of the original papers by sub¬ 
ject. This presentation in 82 subject sets, 
ranging from Agriculture through Colonies 
to Religion and Urban Areas, has drama¬ 
tically reduced the time and effort required for 
. research. 1 

Vet, although the work of publication is in 
one sense completed, iri another it is only be¬ 
ginning. Over the next three years the Press 
will publish a varietyof related bibliographical 
aids.. This month the Checklist appears, list¬ 
ing ail the papers chronologically and by sub¬ 
ject. Next autumn, will see the publication; of 
, the first isubject-sdt; indexes and commentupias 
—the finishing toich. ,' Vi 
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HONOR TRACY ■ 

The Quid End. of Evening 
222pp.' Eyre Methuen. £1.05. 
MARY D. ANDERSON ; ’ ’ 

Grey Slsfcn 

192pp. Chullo and Windus. £2. • 

If anyone should want (o write a dis¬ 
sertation about the novel of the 
parish pump he would have to include 
Honor Tracy’s Irish fancies in the 
world of Don Camille and Cloche- 
merle. There is Sabina Boxhaqi, 
aged twenty-eight, the squire’s sister, 
in her cottage by the .shores of the 
Atlantic, thinking how wonderful,’ 
quite wonderful, is her new bnih 
which Two nicy's lorry has just deli¬ 
vered. Wonderful, until of course 
she realizes that they haven't brought 
the laps or the bung and that in fact 
it will take about a year for the 
“fittins to foller”. 

■Miss Boxham is a fiery nationalist 
but this 'is Che Ireland of moonshine 
and delays, of promises for tomor¬ 
row and smiles far today. The story, 

*f I hat is the right name to give it, is 
about Sabina, her languid brother 
Thomas, and the rest of the egre¬ 
gious inhabitants of Im'simamoiia, 

In a misguided attempt to bring 
attenliion to the plight of the forgnl- 
tai fastnesses of remote Ireland, Pio 
Mori arty, the publican, and friends 
have blown, up the narrow spit of 
land that joined fjuishnamana to the 
mainland and turned it into ro 
K land. When die ferry slinks, with it 
go the hopes of the somevvhal op- 
Citnislically named Action Commit¬ 
tee of reviving the tourist trade by a 
pageant about St iPaArick. Colonel 
Sentence can’t find any food for. his 
pups and the only, practical person 
mound w Thomas’s rich young 
Enghsh Crumd, Harry. He oblins a 

JaWPnk/luf l,m 1.'^. ^ Jl. . 


The long good-bye 


Brill it*. Thomas's twin .servants. but 
lie is an ouhidcr, an alien and an 
IjngL-fmiaiv and he has to go. The 
Quirt li/itl of Evening is a load of 
nonsense and had copy for Ireland's 
image, but it is well-written non- 
sen*e and it will make some people 
laugh. 

Village gossips again in Grey Sis¬ 
ters. 'I hey, a medieval casket, and 
a scarred young wife lead to two 
deaths in a novel more concerned 
with explaining emotions than sus¬ 
tain ing su.spen.se. The village is the 
kind in which the vienr's wife is still 
a central Jlgure. The atmosphere in¬ 
deed smacks of early Agatha Christie 
but there is no detached detective 
to unravel the domestic mystery. In¬ 
stead Mary Anderson slowly reveals 
the motivation of an unhappy 
woman. 

Mr Brent, an elderly retired busi 
nesxman, and his young nurse 
Marda, married for mutual benefit. 
He wed her after a serious illness for 
her skilled caro. She married him for 
the security he offered since she felt 
permanently disfigured by a child¬ 
hood scar on the face. They come 
to live at Grey Sisters, a former nun¬ 
nery which is reputedly haunted, and 
arc joined by Catherine, Brent's 
elderly sister. Into the uneasy life of 
these three comes a young American 
museum official, wanting to borrow 
for an exhibition the gem of Brent's 
collection of medieval relics, a casket 
of twelfth-century English enamel 
work. Miss Anderson knows the 
museum world and the persuasive 
young man who wants to dig the gar¬ 
den in search of ancient vaults rings 
true. The same cannot be said of the 
beady-byed villagers on the lookout 
for drama, but Marda herself, nt the 


PEI KR II.4NDK0: 

Dcr kurze Brief /uni iungen 
Alischied 

194pp. Frankfurt: 

DM 16.80 


Suhrkamp. 


The short letter, mentioned in the 
title of Peter Handkc's fourth novel, 
Is delivered on the first page. It 
conics from the narrator-hero’s 
estranged wife and is handed to. him 
as he arrives at a hotel in Provid¬ 
ence R.I. on the second day of his 
journey through the United States. 
" I am in New York. Please do not 
look for me, it would not be nice to 
find me." 

The more we learn or the marriage, 
the more we agree with this warning. 


.Sh. allen | Old Kentucky style 

"W^H^ROLINE'S WAY 

^^^LrdePolnay 


learn that this figure is a writer, for 
he tries to stylize his journey with a 
whole complex of fictivc roles, taken 
from books and films. There is much 
allusion-laying a* the hern tries to 
enmesh himself in a net of spurious 

identities, ns a futuristic America is satire. Tlwto hZr'LT". » hi 
seen against various legends of the territory. All mSL ? ,heir *'* ,. . . 

country s bygone grandeur. At last for .what they.julhorofsomanyhiflhly 

r ~’* they left, for, likc ihc b M claimed novels I tero tells tl i© 
couple oniy K ofasophisticated. f _ ; j 

I'E T h . c narrator fiv 

another accident in their ho^^l 80 
anxiously one looked on u 
more dismayed, looked sadly 5 

3 ^ 


ROBERT PENN W VKRKN t 
Meet Me In the (Jreen (lieu 
376pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.25. 


1 l b-iiiwiviii. ril Mini 

Jic has to admit that he hiul for too 
long felt " at case in the freely mani- 

E uhtabfc poses of alienation ”; then, 
oth he and Judith, as the novel 
concludes, are “finally ready to part 
in peace from one another”. The 
process of arriving at this point is the 
’’long leavetaking" of the title. 

Grafted on to the account of this 
journey of self-discovery, largely of 


JfrfJSg but soil-willed girl. 


heart of the book, to convincing and 
even moving. Self-revulsion is a 1 
powerful emotion and it to interesting 


tactics, such as re-washing dishes 
which the other had already cleaned 
or performing some task in such a 
way that the act became a kind of 
tacit reproach. Finally they arrived 
at a state of wordless mutual dis¬ 
dain. The manner in which the 
na era tor describes these past rituals 
with his wife Judith—ns n scries of 
signals which the one transmitted for 
the other to decode—to only the pre¬ 
lude to the whole way in which he 
reacts to America. Much of what 
he sees, many of the people he meets, 
contain for him some message about 
bis wife: he goes to see a show in 
which Lauren Bacall is playing 
her movements remind ' 

Judith’s; he flicks absentmindediy 
through a Bible and comes to the 
passage about Judith and Holofernes; 
or he stays with n quirklly possessive 
married couple and relives much of 
his own marriage. Often when the 
narrator tries to lose himself in a 


break with 
threatens his 


husband. 
Happy 


soon 

(last) 


., B U . ii, cy Vid™u«”dOME STATE 

explicitly reproaching one vSiU tc APPAIRS 
by occupying ihcmselw, ArrAInO 

other in a oaniciihriw .,.7.5* 

Vale 

j satire on a new 

The hero admits to a wndautEil "A high-powered 


Birthday” reads a card he receives . \£SJE° ft ,0 a 

with a photograph of a revolver on ##'N.YJimes. 

l; a mystery parcel arrives; and £ *2* - 


E2-6G 


there is a rather cinematic "show¬ 
down " on the heights overlooking 
the Pacific. It would be unfnir to 
reveal the outcome of this climax, 
or to point out the film director John 
Ford’s connexion with many of the 
in-jokes in the novel. In fact, both 
murder and marriage motifs arc sub¬ 
ordinate to the game of perception. 
Der kurze Brief 
Abschied lays many 


lortcd reflection of his relaiwt 
with Judith-are handled well .. - n «r- 
Howevcr. there arc limes utos GUM PS E 
narrator’s cerebral distinction« ti^cd 
minute observations lapse to Jr Ilbtn 
mlhcr mechunical mannerism, m 
the following denial of a negaiw, [fit-man RaUChef 
the obvious: “ Although the Mv IC,m 

eptton ihJ"jjjditinnetl. *, P® r fP ircd - ^ nother stun fling novel by the 
££ taftalSJSl'IffJlS toofihe world bestseller 
false trails; TLSSJt S* l IWMER OF ’42. £200 


Srt fflsS afirS 

mndedly has changed since his marriage broke SJ 5 u?ZZ' 



he moves. 

We are not surprised eventually to 
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, - , , .age broko 

down; partly becuu.sc Handko lakes 
nls usual delight in playing with the 
concept of - Action ”. “ It ull hap¬ 
pened is the final sentence In the 
noveL but at least three longues arc 
in different checks at that point. 

There are moments of paranoia 
and occasional schizophrenic images, 
but the narrator to not as unbalanced 
as the hero of Handkc's previous 
novel Die Angst des Tor matins brim 
Elfmeter\ he is simply hypersensitive 


tried to turn a couple of liraoii MV WOMAN 
no result, where one knows fora ,wu ^ ’ 

Jain in advance (hut it will s | 
immediately at the next twist,led . . . . nnP , 

now begin to speak without a JBVid nGUDGn IVID 

^;;„/ j 7s*Y,rra •«* **«««- 

extended analogies to the M ^tby the author of the 
predicament in the world cotfe* ^'breaking manual 
ing him than when. WH1NG YOU ALWAYS 

rigidly perverse self-consciowa ANTED TO KNOW ABO U T 
free rein, it indulges in short, cto BCE2-50 
trived metaphors and nper^ui 


Bread and Circassians 


DAVID GARNETT t ' 

The Sons of Um Falcon 
287pp. Macmillan. £2.25. 

The Sons of the Falcon comes out 
almost half a century after Lady Into 


The story- -there arc floods of 
story — mainly concerns Prince 
Valeri, son of the ancient, blood¬ 
thirsty Prince Gurgen, whose life is 
rnndo up of clan-feuds, periodic mur¬ 
derous forays, lotcmislic, Hfc-con- 


Fo.v, What revenges the whirligig . Z ”! Z\ZZ- * T " rwson - 
of time has brought in after fifty S p m * n 8 religiosity und the bedding 

years, and in Mr Garnett’s case start- v ?°? ngc [. and cvcr younger women. 


1 Jing ones indeed. 

Lady into Fox was precise, assured, 
econornjpui—the work of someone, 
you would have said, who had been 
in the business for a long, lime; Tho 


Valeri, a decent chap, becomes dis¬ 
gusted with all the carnage that goes 
on at home and Icuves the tribe in 
search of a different, perhaps even 
fietler, life. He spends some 



some time 
where 
principled 
and 


iHOULS AND 
•HOSTS 

What is 1 he purpose of “Hfdited by 
long dive mtii the alien um! biihff ^ • 

culture of u hundred yean ip! dlDC| 6 r 
There is no f \ Tag of period. Gmp 
and Valeri . iJ the Circassian 0) JWthology of fascinating 
Tmnar iircn i seiilcd in place "©invoking the supernatural 
time, (’crtsiinfy Mr Garnett attei ^terrifying. £2'B0 
carefill|y to costume and mawtfh 
but these by themselves are «t| 
enough. So to the book to to.fifcftl C. Rg\/ c*i t/^C 
us u fable for our limes? WelLMjpvLr, IVlY SLICE 
Garnett has always stood flrffl’w|TC I ICC 
the natural, instinctive life. • 11 u 

by rite, ritual or artificial and D , 

trary convention. Yet it h fWrl'vvl riaV 
to see anything of the cr 182 "*^ 


Tranicau'caiVinT^ ' ggSL 

\ssaa tsarus r,,lhe r pa fT ar, tl 

feuds mean bloodiettkigs not IWaa* ?^ ntUa Ny home again, know- °ne damned (hing af[c [ aD . aiji^ 09 ) by a keen but sadlv 

Hon or applications SS'&Rela- he ^ Mts lo work f °r, « ■ a » P«* down-althoughji - - - 

tioas Board, and people's names tend-- P erha P^ a chance— accepted adventure-story sen»H 

to end in “ vilt". 5» U u?^ n i S lcnac ' ous B^P on life having events could be described as 

at last loosened--to achieve it. ina'’-with an oddwrtoflMeffBOB DYLAN 

^nthony-Scaduto 

Ijl^firstfulUdirnensional 

Egft of p na ofthe most 

SS.7fi Cu|t “ h8r0680f0Ur 


more ■ Valeri's " lictiompHcked ” picares^BBiStrated by David Langdon 

rnCt> 1S r fl S-^E!! ar ' 0U8CO '' ect ' on °f 
• y narrahve-fPJNgj anri anarflr , tQO , r 


-Sr asaU, i The novel, in 

JS 2 Ss?!f il L! hc c ° m pany of fat h er 


DAVID THOMSON S 
Hungry aa Hunters 
222pp. Gollancz. £?.20. 

”'$?!?*** h a f « ntas y which 
, ri^ns Mnootbly 1 enough to begin With, 

- 5 w!f b Jj ttl^ out 1 of control- midwnu-t 
and ends up; 



able crccdia^ni J d fIho miprob- answers a cusrorii-buiJi ad ttiljjj 
Trumn'T&J } *r- r f scar S, h « r for himself recruited by the WfjgJ 
nlOt lfJ Drinking, innuendo. Rumour, Antf** 

C , )na r routinc Narrative, Diversion andSwpjjf^ 
I^oTalto " 8 ' lr,p ' headed h * Mr AmberwutfjjJ 
- 1 - « w,,h a fi| m company with more than a passing ibWM 

. the elusive Bormann. 


niowgn io Wgln with, whosd star Xfn*. uuj 1 J"■ 1,p , ny 
out 1 of control midway s; JSSS.?* hi ?-MWdlcwhjelv has 

r. b ? tonnlrii; htfyWte, iri: S^SSB ^SfiLte^. Wi * lhe 


•A <«M«[W 1 Wte though, Scfore .ntbivalenco of a true 

wheel-wobble sets in. and if the latter E? ■ relate the casual 

part of the book seems' tod rjotbusly -JAubSSJ* her, smallest screen role 


From the outset, Mr 
been testing several narrative Wl 
at about this point to lhe no*?' .-] 
goes for broke, and takes JJ® 


■The second 


to produce a dry humour - had it S h 

.much the ^ Sf?i U8 ^ llp 

1 small 1 mercies evoke arm,. ™ of ’po-facci 


-.are 
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The title, surely, must he ironic. 

Love, meet me in (lie green glen. 

Hesitle the tall eltn-irce ... 

John Clare’s stanza is printed 
solemnly on the fiy4eal’. But no. 
nothing is ironic. This novel, sd in 
a Tennessee mountain valley for 
glon), is a memento, a loyal tribute 
to an aesthetic past now hair a 
century dead. Here is u talc D. H. 
Lawrence might have conceived, 
had he settled near Knoxville or 
Chattanooga rather than Taos. 

But even in the l l >20s, compared to 
a fellow Southerner’s vision of u Sur- 
toris or The Sound und the Fury, this 
would have seemed lame stuff. In 
good old-fushiontxl Hollywood movie 
style, flash-back lends to flash-back 
till all the pieces arc gathered, the jig¬ 
saw assembled. It is nut imagination, 
under pressure, that distorts the style; 
it to a rcnch-mc-duwn style, rather, 
that dictates (o the imagination and 
constructs this elegiac cliche. What 
purports lo evoke an obsessive, des¬ 
potic, virile, but brutally insensitive 
Southern past, is merely a final obitu¬ 
ary. or provincial footnote, to The 
Virgin and the Gipsy. 

The Southern heritage in this par¬ 
able is Sunderland Spoltwood—of the 
valley that bears his name—once 
ruthlessly arrogant, now totally in¬ 
capacitated. a living corpse who lies 
paralysed in his mouldering, patri¬ 
archal mansion, tended by his second 
wife. C'assic. He is physically im¬ 
mobilized ; she is morally and intel¬ 
lectually withered. Both arc im¬ 
beciles. automata from a haunted 
past, bound only by the paxsionnle 
sexuality that coupled them twenty 
years curlier. Then a first wife lay 
on her death-bed. 

The fall of (lie House of Usher, 
the decay of the House of Tompson, 
the doom or this sterile House of 
Spoltwood: if the scenario seems 
familiar, so to its outcome. Young 
virile flesh must come whistling into 
Hie trap, briefly illumine this ghostly 
soiling with its incandescent energy, 
and be devoured, l.ics. insanity, cor¬ 


ruption must triumph until the whole 
valley is drowned (as u reservoir for 
a local .stale park, in this model) by a 
flood. Tor llicre were giants in the 
earth in those days: hut Robert 
Penn Warren said, 1 will destroy 
man whom I have created from the 
face of the earth; for it repenlctli 
me that [ have made him. 

The gamekeeper, dago, gipsy. *■ Joe 
Christmas ". or virility ulichtf of this 
jubilee version, is Sicilian-horn Ang¬ 
elo Passctto -slick black hair, pointed 
shoes and a vulnerable Mafia air. On 
the run. he finds an uncanny wel¬ 
come in this decrepit place; and the 
implausible machinations of The talc 
ground on until Cassie to impaled 
upon his bed. For a second brief 
time, an her immature life, she is 
sexually obsessed ; for r second time 
her -male makes off with the neigh¬ 
bouring nigger. 

And (he ddnoucincnl ? That living 


corpse must have its revenge. There 
is a murder, u trial, with n Southern 
lynch inch after that nigger-loving 
/■.'Malian. While, spullcs*,. Southern 
womanhood to secreted in an asylum, 
where a living lie may he immured 
for ever. 

The charade is readable, exercising 
a clammy kind of grip in its com¬ 
mingling of sexual thriller willi who¬ 
dunit. Yet not a character is imbued 
with -sufficient inner life to trans¬ 
cend iLs melodrama lie role. Even 
Andrew Marvell is pressed into ser¬ 
vice ; and despite undoubted small- 
scale victories of end't, the poet's 
words should have been heeded : 

It was begotten by Despair 
Upon Impossibility. 

Rather Ilian a “ Definition nT Love” 
—of brief encounter* and barren in¬ 
fatuations—they seem to stand here 
as a signal of dismissal lo this par¬ 
ticular rhapsodic, symbolic form. 


A 

LOVELY 

SPRING 



Incestissimo 

GEORGES BATA It, LI. i 
My Mother 

Translated by Austryn 'Wuinhouse. 

J36pp. Cape. £1.75. 

One of Georges Rulnillr's more dis¬ 
turbing confessions was that his ado¬ 
lescent vigil over his mutlicr’s corpse 
had ineited him lo masturbation. For 
him this was an early proof that there 
is death in true eroticism and an 
eroticism in death, a coincidence that 
he made a great deal of in his writing. 

My Mother, inevitably, has it all: 
cibs. thanalos and some deafening 
incestuous overtones. 

The novella recounts, in a liringly 
exalted prose, the debauchery of an 
adolescent boy by his mother. The 
whole process Is got going by a death, 
of the father, and it derives its pecu¬ 
liarity from the coalition within the 
boy, Pierre Angdliquc, of feelings of slightly fuller, undeniably spicier ver- 
ndoniiion and horror towards his sion was published last year in vol- 
molhor. She may appear more and umc four of Bui mile's Oerteres rom- 
more sordid as she works on Ids pities (reviewed here on March 3 
moral ruin, but BalaiHe was an his- this year). Translator mid piiblishei 1 
tovlcisl of the emotions and old ones might very well hnve wailed Tor Hits . 
can only be transcended, never nbol- superior text. 


Arthur Koestler 
THE ROOTS OF 
COINCIDENCE 

,, nothing published in the 
present year 1972 will have 
wider intellectual influence’ 
fl. D. Ximani Ihiify Telegraph 
£ 2.00 


tolled. Under lito mother’s crapulous 
tuition, the boy Cultivates the delir¬ 
ium at the mind's end and cooperates 
lucidly in his degradaLion. 

RatuiJIe thought a lot about 
obscenity but lie did not exploit it, 
and his style is closer to Nietzsche's 
than lo any orthodox pornogrupher’s. 
My Mother is typically wordy and 
sparing with physical details. It 
avoids the usual descriptions or ero¬ 
tic manoeuvres not from prudery but 
in order to intensify the exasperation 
of desire: the four-letter words, when 
they come, do su us a release. 

Bnlmile's ideas about eroticism are 
ingenious and valuable, bill the place 
to read them is L'Erotisme. rather 
than in the scenario-form of My 
Mother. This translation, which has 
been competently made, is based on • 
the J966 Pnuverl edition of Ma hdtie. 
This edition was incomplete; a 


Terry Coleman 
PASSAGE TO 
AMERICA 

‘.,. that rare phenomenon, 
an absolutely original writer* 

James Morris / Times 
£i-yo 


Peter Black 
THE MIRROR IN 
THE CORNER 

'The best general introduction 
to the British television scene 
1 have yet come across' 

Scan Day-1 .eivis /i>«»7v Telegraph 
£*■9° 


Returning prodigally 


HERBERT I.IEHKRMAN 1 

Crawlspacc 

306pp. Hutchinson. £2. 


The diffhnnger is a neat enough 
device for keeping the reader 
interested, and properly u™ it can 
even lead to the burning of midnight 
oil: the technique can become a mile 
wearing, though, when the snme 
fraught-with-tension situation w 
resurrected several times. Crawlspacc 
docs—initially anyway-possess a 
few cleverly-directed moments of 
suspense; but unfortunately Herbert 
Llcberman to not quite capable or 
judging the point at which we stop 
anxiously turning the page for fear 
of what we might discover. 

Alice and Albert Graves arc n re- 


out the story, who wants-him lo stuy. 
In the end locks are changed when 
Richard is known to be out-; he re¬ 
turns, however, und uftcr breaking 
in spends more lime in the crawlspace 
untu be Is invited up into the house, 
where he sets nbout repaying kind¬ 
ness with kindness by performing 
just about every household task there 
is to be done. Despite which, 
Richard is not nil sweetness and light. 
He is moody, possessive to the point 
of paranoia, and can be ungovern¬ 
ably violent. As the local towns- 


rexemfiling tijsog after 


the first few 
battles of will. It’s pretty obvious 
from the outset—ns Richard won't 
leave peacefully und Albert Is narrat¬ 
ing in the past tense—l hilt Richard is 
due for nri untimely end. So the re¬ 
petitive Mexican stand-off soon 
loses its nbility to keep us hanging on 
events, and the changeable attitudes 
of Alice nnd Albert seem less a matter 
of ran! emotional ambivalence than a 
means of keeping-the plat alive. An 
odd chronological lapse ought lo be 
Albert is given 


Victor Seroff 
THE REAL 
ISADORA 

'A re tn ark able book about a 
remarkable woman’ 

Sunday Mirror 
C4-oo 


RCTldW 


pointed out, too: Albert is given R 
people grow increasingly and demon- retrospective narrative, in which lie 
strnbly antagonistic towards Richard, makes many references to the Fact 
so Alice grows less fond of him. A thnt some considerable time has 
narrative pattern is set up: the passed since their lives were so dis- 
Graveses quarrel, an nflempt Is made rupted ("In all the years, that hnve 
to send Richard away, he resists, an<J passed since that-mompQi. i); wtjy, 
the reader—siinposcdly-—is all agog, then, dops he begin hiff'jncebuttt' or 
io know whether even to are about to Richard's first oppearaneq 1 by saying 
,u - * *«-- «■*•■ !t -»■'■—“ One day several 


Douglas Reeman 
RENDEZVOUS - 
SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 

.‘Vividly authentic narrative’ 
Sunday Times 
£ 2.00 ; 


Alice unu A men uiiir« iu miuw ... 

SacSas&Srfiss SfiSS.i’S.SS sas 

Reader’s report 


America .— .— - . .. 

children, and not as secure as ought 
be imagined, becnusc Albert has nF 
uffered two coronaries. One 
lay a young -man, Richard f 
;ais at their house to fix the 


occurred 


ready suffered two coronaries, unc 
day a young man. Richard Alice- 
calls at their house to fix the od 
heater. They are kind to him. thoi g|j 
they find him r little strange, and it 


^ie F, Hannon 

Sa& phy 0 f Or.Paul 

cellular 
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to kindness that proves their updoing 
A few weeks later, they realize that 
the boy has moved into their cellar 
-living in the crawlspace. « 

running under part of the 
Their initial shock is term 


ANTHONY BURGESS? , 

The Novel Now 

229pp. Faber and Faber. 

(paperback, 90p). 


tunnel 

house. 


i; slant]ul." (TLS, June 27, 19G8.) , 

; . V* Mr Burgess tells Ua that this 

£ 2 . 75 , " sttid^it’s guide " was -reviseddur- 
'; 1 . ing the; painful composition qJ MF. V 
•' ' - - (his latest novel), but the mternip- 

—--- rr— ,., tion cannbt have been great. Odd 

Anthony Burgess’s primer Is ft- paragraphs haVe;been inflkritted but 
free from the pondferous,, the text to largely undisturbed. Said 
rn»a .. .. — L » * i 0 be up-dated throughout, the new 

1 . w [th recent 

Darrell; biit 


Stanley Middleton * 
COLD 

GRADATIONS 

‘He Is a moral novelist in the 
same worried, intelligent, 
agnostic way as George filial’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
£*•95 ' . 


n^redbv curiositVandby an instinc- 25®* «ne thtt Ri subtitle; ‘A to be up-dated through 
■iiyreo by cunojay 7 hy SuSent's Guide to Contempofary.. pdfition has caught up 

.• un incident which to to be repeated Hospitable and' , 
throughout the book : they quarrel Burgess aimvto <a InnuT' ll/ll f*l 


ODnsSions^r; 
exatnple:- How- 


Herbert Lieberman 
CRAWLSPACE 

■ ? I unhesitatingly predict art 
enormous success' j •• 
Aiiberoii Waugh/Spectator,\ 
£ 2.00 ' ' 


: Alice, whose frustrated . 

I uoict operates on and off twougn 
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MEMOIRS 


Life with Tattile and Mamile 




MANY 1)K II ACME WILT/ • 
Discretions: A Memoir |»y E/rn 
Pound's Daughter 

312pp. I'aher ami Faber. £3.75. 

Children tend lo write badly about 
their famous parents. The standard 
mixture of piety and the ftut.x naif 
lone of adofescenl resentment 
recollected in middle age is un¬ 
promising enough. When the child's 
prose is unworthy of the parent, as 
in the recent memoir by Borys 
Conrad, the whole business looks 
dubious. The perspective is usually 
wang, the tone defective, and the 
fragile circumstances of genius are 
fls often as not pedestrian. 

(Mary ile Kaclteivjli/'s memoir o/ 
her famous father, Bsra Pound, is a 
remarkable exception. Her title 
alludes to Pound's autobiographical 
reverie, iiuliurcrions, a charming, 
eiwy piece of family reminiscence 
written in I92U ; but Pound's biogra¬ 
phers have been anything but -indis¬ 
creet about the existence of his 
daughter. His first biographer, n 
redeem man named diaries 
Norman, failed to mention Pound's 
liaison with Olga Rudge tMary’s 
mother, and Pound’s mistress for 
nearly luilf a century), or Ihc exis¬ 
tence of a daughter. Noel Slock in 
The Life of Ezra Pound was 
scarcely lew tactful: "Pound and 
Olga Rudge meanwhile had become 
attached to each other and in July 
[1*1253 they went to Uressanonc . . . 
where on 9 July . . . Miss Rudge 
gave birth to a daughter christened 
Maria." Distreiiinis adds lo our 
understanding of Pound's life in 
many valuable ways and in doing so 
presents as intimate a picture of the 
poet as we are ever likely to get. 
The portrait is not wholly without 
warts (though the authoress would 
prefer to talk about beauty marks), 
and the story is decidedly bitter¬ 
sweet. 

Mary's mother was beautiful, 
gifted, a concert piunist by profession, 
and her fathar was maimed to 
someone else: she was an inconvcn- 
•fence, as Olga Rudge on occasion 
reminded her, ajyl was fostered at 
'•bwiJi with a Fa m jty u f Tyrolean 
ferment. She hmrdly knew her 
" real ” parents save through fefre- 
qitcnl visits, when they cnnle like, 
touring royalty in a large open cot. 
’The situation was diillcult for hw par¬ 
ent, and could oot fail to ha 
remarkably uopfeasant for theduicl. 

At nn early age she became con- • 
fu«d. then guilty when she saw 
now alien the standards of her 
■jarenfe were, Mary wan in many 
re?pealH a typical peasant girt— 

' l ?l e 7 ™ at ' P* 0 * 15 and tardy, with her 
IIW5K blonde hwr atways done up in 
waftts—bia Tbittob,. her'&iiwr, was' 
more concerned with ipannem. hath 
oeoirum.He fumbled iq b a: lug-. 
Ba^", she recalled, ....... 

*8 though he were looking for some- 

VU SL I thought 1»TTOS 

tooklflfr toe, sweets.- «Ha 6 mm 2 bis nSl 
wisiwia and cut and 

Am* about brush- 
m myjeeih V Sonwitoi* I <bd. And 
dSo bnuOil Well, wnwwbcm N-o re- 
ppcatii or cftflfcran, but was dm ™ 

SSSicSf Btvmxk io “l ui P mo with 

Olga Rudge, Mamile, was a dfa- 
|Mt, unwelcoming figure with disap- 
pro v a[. : m her.^s, Mary, grew ^ 


tom by Ut’imweh. during visits to 
her parents in Venice, lor the loving 
and basically undL'iuanding Tyro¬ 
lean peasant life with its rich cus¬ 
toms and intimate contact with 
nature, and .a deep feeling of un wor¬ 
thiness and inadequacy which she 
brought back from Venice, the 
present of her bourgeois Mamile and 
Tattile. Ry the standards of their 
world, filled with the music of 
Kartdk, and the newly discovered 
Vivaldi, she was clumsy and unedu¬ 
cated. Seen from the safe distance of 
Gais in the Tyrol, her real parents 
became an awful king and cruel 
queen from a fairy-tale. Little Mary 
was the obedient princess, thrilled 
by the visit of a rich young Ameri¬ 
can. Jas (James La ugh I in | V), who 
came to Gais in the summer of 
1935, and who later sent her copies 
of Celt!*- Legends and The Arabian 
Nights in beautifully illustrated 
English editions—which she could 
not read. 

Education \v;ls obviously going to 
be a problem. TaMlfe was a stickler 
for the highest standards of deport¬ 
ment t" drink the soup from the 
Spoon—never slick the spoon in your 
mouth, hold it to the lips sideways— 
always lip the plate away from 
you—naver touch a peach with your 
fingers whan you peel it ”) and drew 
up Lou'S for Maria, a Poundian 
decalogue, to ease her " passage 
from vegetable lo animal fife His 
attention was a il best detached and 
intermittent, as though the concen¬ 
tration upon technique, the paternal 
equivalent of the " dents" he once 
spotted out for young poets, was an 
.adequate substitute for the loving 
warenlh and attention he owed his 
daughter. Mary, filled with guilt «vd 
anxiety, adored her wonderful Tot- 
tile even more. In the end, a Convent 
school was considered to be most 
suitable. Mary became a model of 
di»jiplHKj and piety a* the Regio 
Fslituto delfe Nobili .Srguure Mon- 
talve alia Quietc. 

After leaving school Mary lived’ 
with her mother :it Sanf Ambrogio, 
near Rapallo. anil when the war 
broke out .she served as a sounding 
board for Pound's broadcasts over 
Rome Radio. He hoped that Mary 
would become a proficient transla¬ 
tor, and by 1942 she was working 
on the Cantos. They proved diffi. 
cult, which is not surprising, and she 
writes of ' 

my own struggle to grasp, lo cntch 
■ glimmers of his thoughts. I had come 
to hope tliat someday, if I followed 
him closely. I might understand every¬ 
thing he said and wrote, all the 
references and shades of meaning. The 
sincerity of his expressions gad inten¬ 
tions conferred such dignity upon him 
that: l felt sure be was enunciating 
eternal truths. 

Her loyalty and devotion remained 
unquestioning ; too violence of hex 
,-rathor'e radio broadoaata and jour- 
nawn ’was not really his fiaulit: " his 
own tongue was. tricking Mm, run- 
.lung away with him, feeding him to 
excess, away from his pivot, Into 
bhtid s^ols ", We are given a fasci¬ 
nating hint that Mira Rudge, who 
after the war compiled a little pam¬ 
phlet of Pound's radio talks entitled if 

TMs be Treason .applied new 

Items for his; .speeches and arti¬ 
cles ; we hear- dial she 


ing for facts dial supported Uabbo'j 
[Pound's] ideas ". 

Mary remained with her mother 
in Sam' Ambrogio until July 1943, 
when she returned lo Gais. She was 
eighteen. The rationing in wartime 
Italy was proving a hardship for her 
parents, in the Tyrol she would be 
well lookcd-after, and her ration 
card would be a help in Rapallo. In 
September, the government of Mus¬ 
solini collapsed, the Allies invaded, 
tile Germans look control of the 
war; Ezra Pound—after borrowing 
a pair of walking boots—fled Rome 
and walked to Gais to be with has 
daughter, His sudden appearance, 
blistered and exhausted from sleep¬ 
ing rough anti the difficult walk (he 
was fifty-eightl, was a great shock. 
II was then that he told his daughter 

nr lhf> /u l.in-n. „r .• ,, „ 


close lo ihc waterfront to be occu¬ 
pied by aliens ; they moved in with 
Olga Rudge. In a nolo to n pas-sage 
from the Pisan Cantos Miss dc 
Raehowiky. writes of ** the stress of 
almost two years when he was pent 
up with two women who loved lum, 
whom he loved, and who coldly 
haled each oilier ", 


order There j< 

bravado about this. as JJSfcltf* P» oMEB1 
considc nahon never . 

mind that die n L 

The wXlJ?*> 
camps, as the * 

in 1945, an near 

(Cun she mi/hnve rend PrimoU?!' 

■In 1944 Mary got a job in Gais ns terribly 
a typist for the Burgomaster, and Hltle princess—of the nsalhvWP 
soon found herself busy preparing a ww as her father; her mdolU 4 
animals. Site got bis politics are iwonKiJrSS? 

lllc s,or y ®f her father's 
nnnient and " trial" has b JEr* 1 
told elsewhere, and MaryTtfSI 
on his behalf were not■ 
important. Alter the 
ried a young 


bol confrontations 


(pCapt- £1 - 

,IN EffART i 
Garin Ewart Show 
Trigrani. £I-W 


a new job as a typist at Bruncck, 
but rather than face conscription, 
she became a typist at a German 
Army hospital at Poeol in the 
Dolomites. Though scarcely ger¬ 
mane to her relationship with 
her father, this is one of the 
most consuming and well-written 


patacuU 
wa '‘ rfie ns. 
impoverished cc^ 


1 Lam Plomer’s latest poems arc 
in his characteristically lithe. 
XLiis Myle. n language mostly 
CUd and always unobtrusive, 
iJjpped with a sardonic cuUmg- 
“ Lhi^h slices into social 




mother. 

After the Repnhblica ill Sab was 
set up, Pound returned to Rapallo— 
and to his radio broadcasts, which 
were by now a very important 
source of income. He continued to 
broadcast, his daughter explained, 
because he believed in the Axis. 
Early in 1944 Pound and his wife 
were requested to leave their apart¬ 
ment in RtipaUo because it was too 


her father 
lease from 

when he joined her in 1951* 
nappy ending turned out (oi, 


"-‘j^vcnbnea ioafcrie and pretension. The lucid 
and^onM* 1 ^ 6, Ud ‘ hree ch 2E’Jiy of the poems seems itself 

w r ?u Cd 10 providc a h «w hlkd of moral stance, as evident in . «‘™«w 

vr upon his hoped-for £ about wild orchids as in one the birds are singing a page out of Livy. 

1 f^,SoTapartheid: The best of the poems arc carefully 

ihdr lint and detailed singularity . ' 


Italian fronts. Mary still believed in 

the war, despised the Italian civilian imppy enumg turned out ia sB 5 ■"* r'“ ~a —i, wf * 

labourers who were melting away to decided!v u2ni« r ,? ? by a fine.devoted hand 
the ranks of the resistance and felt l ! ien Npri* ^eep-tell afternoon, two 

“ humiliation ” in May 


in May 1945 when 
she learnt of the death of Hitler 
and the defeat of Germany, Her 
politics, which are sincerely felt 
though superficial, have not been 

trimmed—even after so long_to 

suit ihe vioto-rs and their ** new 


was deeply depressed, and could v 
settle in ; Mary writes that 
not see eye to eye on what u 
good for him '. Strictly spcakinii 
was none of my business. 

Ani \ He was not happy.” feijijectivity means 
returned to Mamile, Olga Rud* ' 
with whom he has remained 


un , centuries ago. 

« AWk interrupted their rarity. 

■.- with praise, with 

deference 


Fixed by Douglas Dunn 
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The world is at its weediest 
And putting gardeners to the test: 

My favourite butterflies flap through 
The drifting wool of willow-herb 
And thorns of the wild roses barb 
Some tiny comers of die view. 

From lily-can to honey-byte 
Bdes take their precious loads across. 

While in the shadows of the dyke 
The warm damps utter moss. 

Young gardens of the bungalows 
Inat nurture lettuces and rose 
Now own these fields, and the hollows 
Where the bramble-brake and fern 
Shimmering at noon would earn 
The greenest share of light, now fill 
With road and lamp-post, window-sill, 

Gate and garage. Lawnmowing dusks 
And the fatherly processions 
Vibrate a thousand small possessions 
Where the harvest-emptied husks 
Drifted over golden fields. There, 

In that grain-dismembered air, 

Children watched sail past tall cranes 
Prime ships set for the shipping lanes. 

On that southern, pastoral side 
Of the steel, shipyarded Clyde, 

The merchants’ sump, once children hid 
In the fern and forest caves, 

in b ™ ra and leaves i 
And through their lives the parish slid 

On its grease of timeless blood. 

Under the wooded hill, the dead 
Fuz-alan took from Somerled 
With local levies, a hiding child 
Once sensed behind him ; or the wild 
Yotadmi; and Strathclyde’s king 
.lining to his minstrel sing; ; J! 

While thete a troop of Roman horse ■ 

Was tethered to the birch and gorse • 

Andgentlemen fromSKaod Park ' 

fKSSsSSs;: : 

«*~VnJ%h<ened : 


WNDS; 

§sifitst-ralc brcakrtisl I sit In my 

t shirt-nleevea 

»«|in wotk on my new long poem 
Yelling fur Ll&pclh 


r 

jThinking of thou 


To found a church. Faith of their own, 

Legends in the shadow of the town 
Defy alternatives, survive 
The new or broken. Fox and frog. 

Magpie and plover, they seem to sense 
lhat they inherit every tense. 

Underneath what’s left of what’s left 
That hides the snake and soggy eft, 

The ruins of our footprints slide 
Beneath waves of the silent tide. 

In all its clay and wooden parts, 

A perfect place. For love of them, 

I mate into a local emblem 
Mud and moss-padded tanks of Cans; 

I he summer light on white-washed byre 
And sticklebacks in all the burns 
And bulbous water over stones j 
The horses that the rich girl owns 
Longed for by boys in Renfrewshire; 
if”JJ ’inftwood that the Clyde returns 
1 o fill the festering lagoons ; 

Each modest hill, and sticky blaze 
Or rhododendron-coloured days 
Smouldering in the afternoons, 

. Rivers seem smaller now, and glades 
More miniature by several shades. 

I should have known, for look, how big 
My hands are now, those urchin's paws 
i hat took the tall headmaster’s tawse. 

How big my hands ; and short the rigg. 

Anal did not hear the laughter 
S? . ,^ UBt d 18 *°uce rose after 
Plough-horses on the lanes ; and the smell 
Of that.treasured redolence, 

Cut hay, did not attract at all. 

Only disappointment made much sense, - 1 
As if I had come back to try 
To wear the fabric of a He, 

To be a child, or re-invent 
All that that childhood had hot meant. 

... X et t ^* re * s rightness in my lies, 

Visited unfactual landscape of 
The inner silences of love. 

The parks and trees behind my eyes : woluo °?. ,n l Jf 

msetetuJnfidd, through ■' ILs u» kSd of uTguTtUc devtoi 

' f - #inSv C i. New tL N ^ delights in. 
CetJJP *1 w her cerebra '- 

iSSSL’SSH t P*tr un amour 

^nsual about it. Oo the 
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It's a complicated story full of repeti¬ 
tions, 

about a scattering, a dispersion, a 
diaspora. 

It’s a love-story too and my writing 
grows curly 

as it lingers over the details of thnt 
seduction 

in the dark bean swamp. Outside my 
window 


rapture, 
but sway, muttering. 


objective. satirically descriptive 
pieces, combining a deft knack with 
iambics with a comic fertility of 
fancy, and revealing a humour which 
is ambivalently perky and glumly re¬ 
signed, intelligently aphoristic and 
tastelessly outrageous. There is an 
impressive breadth of imaginative 
range in the book—a quirky, self- 
pnrodic inventiveness which faintly 
recalls Adrian Mitchell’s work, but 
with a shrewder, more mature basis 
to it. 

The problem with Anne Rtdler’s 
new collection, Some Time After, 
lies less, perhaps, in Mrs Ridler her¬ 
self than in the notably unproductive 
genre in which she continues to work. 
It is a post-Eliotic, rhetorical, moral¬ 
izing and metaphysical vein, solemn 
and unspecific, unrelieved by the 
slightest touch of humour. A poem 
entitled “Corneal Graft’’ begins 
" And after fifty years of blindness/ 
The hand of science touched him, 
and he saw”: thnt emptily portent¬ 
ous "hand of science” seems the 
closest that one can get. in this mode, 
to nglunilly. This tension between 
high-pitched meditative generaliza¬ 
tion and quotldinn detail is a con- 
linuul worry: In a poem called " Sick 


.. not detachment, 

—cool confrontation—locuxing an 
Kct or issue in the kind of even 
ii which crops up more than once 
u image within the poems, and 
pmning away emotional excess, 
lining feeling and rationality in 
Id proportion. (Mr Plomer Is 
Edo] to tell us, in a poem about 
death of a sparrow, that the pang 
fill “was not excess of sentl- 
st" but “proportionate ... to 
si I saw “.) Even on the rnro 
aeon when imagery rises to more 
fttkisly fanciful heights (the sun 
s "low-slung spotlight angled 
n emptiness"), the unclaborate 
diioa of the language holds the 
pmlon firmly in place. The result 
a spare, rational, clear-sighted 
Jtry, an unlyrical verso yet one 
p complex, carefully rcguluted 
plena! undercurrents. 

Ata title, The Garin Ewart Show 
oischfevously misleading. Some . . 

:6e poems nre, true cnuugh, ego- „ tn 

^^JTdSi^^SSSi “^*1 r Jr VU T°hcre is^^mpIPnc com^ 

£"SESXft Sternly pt 

■XiJL. 7 * in which poems threaten to become 

self-enclosed liturgies rather than 
transmuted lifc-expcrlenccs. and the 
best work of Elizabeth Duryush, 
whose latest book of Verses (prefaced 


by Roy Fuller) appears alongside a 
selection of her poems from 1930 on¬ 
wards. Some firmer discrimination 
between Miss Daryush's really valu¬ 
able work and her .thin nod inferior 
period pieces is obviously needed; 
but in the best of her writing con¬ 
cerns which parallel Mrs Ridler’s in 
their ambitious generality are fleshed 
out by finely tempered craftsmanship 
and gleaming, robust imagery into 
something richer than abstract 
moralism. 

Christopher Lcvenson's Stills 
reveals a more shrewdly judged sense 
of form and pace, and a sharper, less 
complicated metaphorical diction 
than his last collection Calrns\ but 
he still has his limits. The earlier 
poems in this book arc for the most 
pnrt descriptive exercises which, 
trapped (one guesses) in some doc¬ 
trine of " objectivism ”, stubbornly 
refuse to look below the surfaces of 
things and consequently end up by 
doing what whole schools of like- 
minded poets have done as well, If 
not considerably better. When ideas 
infiltrate his verse, on the other hand, 
Mr Levenson writes notably better, ns 
in his successful “Bread and Marble 
Egg ”; but some of Ihe slighter offer¬ 
ings— sntiricul shafts aimed at crew- 
cut university administrators and 
frigid female sophomores—are too 
routinely predictable to have much 
impact. 

The Shivering Seed, os its darkly 
Lnwrentinn title suggests, is a craggy, 
powerful work, but one almost ruined 
by an excessively elemental pre¬ 
occupation (soil, boots, spade) linked 
to a compulsively over^melnphoricn! 
style (" puddled and weeping blood ”, 
" spin and drop of stars Mtirvyn 
Peake's volume is equally in danger 
of drowning in its own romanticism 
—but this time it is 11 doom-laden, 
verbally inflated late romanticism 
in which objects swirl and dissolve 
in n colourful fug, rather than, ta 
with Peter Gruffydd, a nostalgic 
primitivism. 
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-Jk.Mc of Alain Bosquets new 
really apt ? For <here is 
^gexplicilly lo do with love here, 
seem rather that the poet. 
Produced a couple of years 
niahlv . 


a highly.successful collection as to say: “a 


rate be grateful for the rapid crackle 
of bright images which results: at 
the woman, the poet’s "thou", is 
barely viable, she i9 at least djmly 
present as toe screen on which these 
images are oast. 

Henri Meschonnic Is already 
known in. France as a writer on 
poetics and as a fine translator of 
biblical poetry- In Didicaw prov- 

erbes he attempts the clarity and 

sn\personattly of the proverb: Un 
to enstes vaut mieux que deux tu 
dials Ik”, which is perhaps as much 
bird in the bush is 


the typical tendency of French poets 
to adopt obviously impossible ambi- 

No. let us take it as a simple Central Asia 

overstatement by a poet wiho is 
healthily in rebellion against those 
who refuse art ell reference to 
experience, and worship the text for 
the text’s sake. <M Mesohonnlc’a Is a 
real voice trying to speak to a real 
world. Didicaces proverbes is nn 
intelligent and lurid, if also some¬ 
what cool and loose, first collection. * 
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' JESt 8ec ? Qd person. M Bosquet 
^ner to ntirror the world for the 
doubtless would be In the 
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^ it u«d 

■■■ 
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^ac certain bride my life has made, 

Lhc foie grass tall on gentle hills 
Down which unhurried, water spills 
Its brtiJiant globes, and where I know I 
Toe place where better berries grow j 
Tj » ^ w ^ lcrc happiness,is set 
And all ifencwing lovea are met, 

By ivied waJIs or by the river; : . . ; j 
When at dusk the world's a park» 

And though 1 change, and sunlight's never '.. . 1: 
The same again, or woods so dark, "• . 

«jd active generations cry, ,“ Forget 1 Forgri.L ^ 
Th^e yre the fields ofloveaqd death, 3' ; 5 

And cannot change, were meant to be ; 

Knwin. tluu Jl___ ii.. 1 • : I 
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write one in the «cnnd■. distinctly personal: it almost totally ^ }n ... ,, volljmfl 

fecks colour and visual imagery, The poems in Rus smalt volume 

substituting for them an intelligent ihave been chosen mainly from 
and active play on verbs and Idioms, Cclan’s earlier work, less hermetic on 
and a itytoSc swing and balance the whole, easier of access, than those 
Sn? no doubt from the Bible., in his later collodions. A lacordc 
cSwe again, there is no organiza- introduction outlines Cclans irejdo 
tioii here: lh»e poems are brief life and sketches in some of the 
frtSmaS. Nor. though M Mesch- characteristics of Ws pwlfy. Michael 

onmc’i “thou”, the woman he is Hnmburger^ translations are 

XSiine fa constantly present, masterly-lhev preserve the muslca- g _ 

’LlBtafMSL’ fld T,u m 5, fhftsf. areccrtainly love lity of Cclans work & (id reproduce I tlGTOCCOf ASIO 

-■ iwvroge ft ^ *e poert work, wd 
toe iilerest ia In words as:.muHi as 
— ihe punning phrase 
perhaps loving is 
speaking. “ Jo 
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They read as. 
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thought 

S gh eo&vE?T„ Eng.'*,: ft, 
German originals ore not included Jp 
this attractively printed limited edi¬ 
tion. Thofe wHo find the price too 
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Cc Miir, iiiiii*. siihiihls dent ik-viiiii iu 
riciivi: «|ui ilchurdu dc noire lii-scspnir. 
Nan? ne inn i von % uicmc plus pcuser. I.cs 
pdrules s'dchiipiieiii tic mi* Inniehes 
torducs, et. luistjiio nnu> nun*. Its p,iv 
junis se reloumeni. effrjiyes. el mureul 
the/ cu\ pricijii lain men t. 

Il was from despair, :is Philippe 
Auduin reminds us in his preface la 
Ihe new edition of Lcs Champs mtig- 
nifiques.ihut ihc impulseol'Surrealist 
uutomulic writing derived much of its 
Ktrcnglh. The mood of I '314 was such 
that not until I9fi6 did Andri Breton 
give permission for Galliinard to re¬ 
issue two short plays that he and 
Philippe Soupuuli had written at that 
time; M Audoin suggests this was be¬ 
cause they hud marked suicidal asso¬ 
ciations for their authors. The text 
of I~es Champs magniriqiies itself, 
drawn up by Breton and Suupnult as 
un experiment in pulling pen lo paper 
“avee un louuhfc mdpris dc cc qui 
pourniii sensurvre liffi'raircmcni", 
today conveys among other things a 
disquieting feeling of futility, as 
though the subliminal message was ( 
one of emotional exhaustion mid j 
bleak dejection. Yet, springing from i 
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cussron nf Breton's ideas anil a co¬ 
herent account of his life, the two 
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poetry and the later “ analogical 
prose ", a certain inattention to tone 


PAUL r. RAY 

The Surrcnl 1st lYtuvciiicnl In England 

33lpp. Cornel] University Press 
(IBEGh £4.75. 

The Memoirs of Giorgio de Chirico 

Translated with an lnlroduclion by 
Margaret Croslaml. 

2ft2pp. Peter Owen. £3.25. 


at the New Burlington Galleries. This 
is, ol course, history from a distance. 


magnetic; ues in the cafe La Source on 
Ihc boulevard Saint-Michel, it gave 
the naseem Surrealist group a sense of 
contact with new and creative forces, 
as yet undefined. The clcclro-mug- 
nellc fields of the title were un image 
of the energies about lu be released in 
Surrealism. 

Over fifty years have passed, and 
as available books about Surrealism 
begin to outnumber the available 
texts of the Surrealists, it is pleasant 
to find that not alt critiques diminish 
that original energy. Robert 
Ri&hon'a survey of the movement, 
Le Surr<kilhn\e. though intended as 
background reading for university 
students and consequently biased to¬ 
wards a' lirerary approach, passes 
most of SurreiLfist doctrine under 
thorough review, marking out its 
themes with clarity: the irrational, 
the sacred, the subversive, and so 
on, while scattering useful references 
to prompt further investigation. 

he Sttrriafisine remains, as the 
author inteuded it should, a story 
told “sans passion”, from the out¬ 
side; accordingly, it is advisable to 
counterbalance it with the more 
committed, book written by Sarane 
Alexandrian; .who became an active 
member of the Surrealist group hi 
IJ47 after spontaneously rallying to 
Breton’s side on the occasion of tho 
JpUer s violent intervention during 
Tristan Tzara's public lecture at the 
; oorbonne—the anecdote gives a 
guarantee that is worth taking at 
face value. Amiri Breton par hu- 
mime comprises both a lucid dis- 


comparlmentali/e his ideas and who 
by no means swapped roles when 
manifesting himself as poet, lover, 
political revolutionary and collector 
of arcane objects. The very divisions 
between chapters tend to go un¬ 
noticed thanks lo the wealth of inter¬ 
esting photographs (many unknown 
or scarcely known). An Instance of 
M Alexandrian's umputhetic ap- 


tenor of the original ideas, and water 
them down before analysis. 

The opening chapter of Paul C. 
Ray's The Surrealist Movement in 
Engl ami is n model demonstration of 
how one ought to go about explain¬ 
ing the basic ideas of .Surrealism, 
which form such an organic whole 
that the methodological problem of 
exposition is considerable. Mr Ray’s 

ClVt W.no era _ _ „ ■ 
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proacn « the way he reveals (lie sixty-page summation is as good a 
nntiire of Breton s poetic and aesthe- short account as we are likelv lo 
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tic sensibility not simply by referring 
to books and pictures but by exam¬ 
ining his responses to the places he 
visited and the different objects he 
acquired. All in all, Breton's spiritual 
adventure comes across engrossingty, 
and one receives a strong impression 
of ins personal magnetism. 

The magnetism of Andri Breton, 
“ Magus of Surrealism ”, as Anna 
BalnkJnn calls him in her sub-title, 
seems both lo have prompted her to 
write her book and then affected her 
control over it. since her usually clear 
thoughts seem here Lo dance about 
like r compass-needle at magnetic 
North. Though she makes it clear 
Uiat she admires Breton, her large 
monograph, written- inoro or less 
“ from the outside ”, has none of the 
substance and vibrancy of M Alex¬ 
andrian’s little book. Raving perhaps 
too much space at her disposal she 
spreads out her discussion, of the 
books and loses sight of Breton's life 
and personality. Wldle she offers 
worthwhile appraisal of Breton's 
literary achievements, with interesting 
analyses of the automatic texts, the 


get in English. Like M Alexandrian, 
lie use* the chronology of Breton's 
life as a background against which 
to weave the strands of theory, with 
a minimum of sub-divisions. His 
cogent essay strikes a fine balance 
between statement and example. All 
the cards arc in piny—automatism, 
dreams, Trend, f.ex Vasts I’omnmni- 
rffli/.v, Marx, Hegel, objective chance, 
the surrealist object, the image, 
occultism, humour—and Mr Ray 
lays them nut in unhesitating 
sequence with the confidence of a 


realism did not lake proper root in 
England. Included in this evidence 
are notes on the writings of David 
Gascoyne. Humphrey Jennings, 
Roger Houghton and others, along 
wilh extensive meditation on the 
often curious altitudes of Herbert 
Read and Hugh Sykcs-Duvics. The 
ultimately non-surrealist bent of these 
two is made clear, and flic fuel that 
they were the main spokesmen for 
Surrealism in England around 1936 
obviously counts as one of (he prime 
reasons why it failed lo cross the 
Channel; Read and Davies in fact 
denied the need lo impori Surreal¬ 
ism. claiming that they had plenty of 
ancestors already, vi/. Coleridge, 
Byron, Lewis Carroll el ill. 

Whether or not the Romantic 
imagination and nonsense ver.se con¬ 
stituted valid surrealist tradition, it is 
quite clear that the English Surrealist 
movement threw up no great talent, 
and was not " magneti/cd " by a true 
sense of collective purpose. Mr Ruy 


wiiii me commence OF a 7 — L. , , i»u nay 

man who knows the [Kick perfectly. C 0SCS ,11S hook somewhat lircdly with 

c/mT Rll^Took-T^IeMow? J®*™* 

though this is not strictly sneaking Hlrt li? '! PI f," 1 * lllUl ? ,vc ? no com ' 

chronologically through the facts he that pohltadiliac^uu^y was moS 
as gathered, paying particular alien- facto" in the EnS dSSS 

n to the notorious 1936 exhibition Breton's disappoint men! with the 


English Surrealist, t 
his earlier disupnoin m, K S' 
Pu.ntcr Giorgio^ g j 

•diom of his 

mgs ot 1910-17 by telSlh 
to the Old MasJs JAN 
piiliilinn as a Greai pS ' 0 * 1 

mosi reactionary style, 1 
die tirst English 
A/cwwiif tlelhf M|(ll 
hope lolind someclue io 2 j 
C hinco rejected Surreal^ ! 
inis score one is likely in Ct 
!«l, however, to S,SfaSl 
nothing about 

I p li y sitt >l pictures, holding * 

, ^“nip-vard.s deliberately el^y 
cltest. Almost the only 
gives away is the adnmtion£ 
was inllucnccd by Niciacbt?! 

. .‘J * 1 dons of afternoon, in toaia 
lunn. He obviously enjopk 
his reader, for he affirm,X, 
from two or three 
including either of his mm 
champions, Breton and Codeui 
i body has ever understood urkfi 
to understand those pninlings. 

Wilful eccentric thill he k,q 
ico denies that there has aa\ 
a break in ihc continuity of fan 
and he has actually otrered u 
to anyone who can prove lhaih] 
“ rejected " metaphysical ^ 
The alleged " betrayal", he dais 
a fabrication of Surrealist pb 
anil of Ihe vindictive frcenta«a) 
art-dealers, all being intent wido 
him his rightful statu, ils aw 
Though they may help to cM) 
character, such Eliminations k 
tedious reading: plainly (b 
lacks the extra swagger that tol 
a Dalf to carry oil" his nic^kcy 
and remain amusing. Yet if one# 
looks his spiteful ridicule of ihek 
realist group and his dyspepticgru 
lings about Ihc iiitcllccIuuIdcttU 
of modern Italy, one can find ini 
Menwii w a few well-told join:! 
admirers of Ihc early painiiqtii 
the novel Hebdamems will wtf 
number of enchanting "surredf 
reminiscences, especially in ibeop 
ing chapter on his childhood, d 
the writer speaks of Ihe moron 
delicious suspense between ihc b 
and the roar of a distant canrwi 
enormous mechanical balteifly.d 
the gold bullet extracted frori 
lather's thigh after a duel. 

One has ultimately lo admit * 
it is a regression lo move ton 
Source in Paris in the tnulftiofii 
CulTi Greco In Rome, where Q 
rico likes lo air his senile grfaitf 
yet it should not be forgotten tin 
hypnotic canvas "Lc Cervasl 
I'cnl ant " (1914) once playedn« 
inspiritlional role for many of * 
painters ol Surrealism ns did u 
Champs for to W*. 
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hat went on the walls 


dBARD CROFT-MCJRRAY: 
WthePidnllng i«» E»R li,nd IW7 ‘ 

juine 2 : The Eighteenth and early 
leenth Centuries. 

>ij including 79pp of illustrations. 
Sty Life Rooks. £18. _ 

second and final volume of 
ad Croft- Murray's monumental 
sumptuously presented survey of 
live painting in England tells 
c h more coherent story than the 
. For one thing, the difficulty 
tin ing the subject-matter in tbe 
•j period led the author to cer- 
[nclusions and exclusions which 
difficult to defend. In the 
,d volume, the distinction is 
* clearer. Almost everythiog 
tii actually on the wall is decora- 
of one sort or another, like the 
i of Italy, though here true 
a was scarcely ever used 
use of the climate. Oil was the 
urn most commonly adopted, 
Junes on plaster and sometimes 
canvas recessed into the wall. 

;Tbs volume opens in the first 
mde of the eighteenth century at a 
moment, perhaps the high 
n( of decorative painting in 
The fourth Earl (later the 


first Duke) of Manchester, then 
Ambassador ’ Extraordinary lo 
Venice, had just brought to England 
two of Ihc most up-and-coming 
Venetian Sctlcccntn painters of the 
day, Marco Ricci and Giovanni 
Antonio Pellegrini, to decorate the 
house Vanbrugh was building for 
him at Kimbollon and to work as 
scene painters at the opera. They 
were soon followed by a number of 
contemporaries, of whom Scbastinno 
Ricci (encouraged by his nephew 
Marco, apparently to spite his erst¬ 
while companion Pellegrini) and 
Amiconi were the most distinguished, 
though there were a number of lesser 
figures, like Bcllucci, Damini, Dcvolo 
and the mysterious Slcfer. to whom 
Mr Crofl-Murray's researches bring 
some half-fight for the first time. 

Although these Venetian artists 
worked mainly in the houses of the 
nobility and gentry—at Canons, 
Castle Howard. Grimsthorpe, Kim- 
bolton, Harford there properly illus¬ 
trated at last), Mcrewortli and Moor 
Park, to mention only those where 
the principal schemes survive in part 
—the lode-star that attracted them 
was undoubtedly the possibility that 
they might he given the opportunity 
to decorate the dome of St Paul's, 
then nearing completion. Although 
Wren himself is traditionally said to 


have favoured Pellegrini (and how 
sparkling lie would have made the 
dome look) it was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, in view of the inevitably chau¬ 
vinistic attitude of the Commissioners 
at the period of the wars with Louis 
XIV, that this job would in fact go lo 
an Englishman, In order to provide 
a climax to the rather disjointed 
earlier volume of his history, Mr 
Croft-Marray devoted its final chap¬ 
ter to Sir James Thornhill, who 
actually carried the work out. This 
is unfortunate in the context of St 
Paul's but it is interesting to note 
that though 'lliomhill was a 
far less accomplished decorator 
than Pellegrini, like him and his 
fellow Venetian, (he younger Ricci, 
he. too, began his career as a scene 
painter for the opera. This fact pro¬ 
vide, a clue lo the origin and charac¬ 
ter of so much decorative painting 
of the baroque period. 

The fading out of the St Paul's 
commission brought this most 
interesting phase of decorative paint¬ 
ing more or less to a close. Most of 
tho Italian decorative artists 
gradually returned to the Con¬ 
tinent. Amiconi was un excep¬ 
tion. but found himself reduced 
in tbe 1730s from history paint¬ 
ing to portraiture. But changes 
in architectural taste made such a 


break inevitable. Baroque architec¬ 
ture almost demanded decorative 
painting as its complement. Not so 
the rococo or Nco-Palladianism. 
neither of which left adequate space 
—except an occasional ceiling—for 
the decorative painter lo practise his 
art. Mr Croft-Murray devotes a 
brief paragraph lo this theme : but 
his approach is archaeological nither 
than aesthetic and he hardly stresses 
Millkicnlly Ihc killing effect of such 
architectural styles on history paint¬ 
ing. in France it was the subject of 
constant complaint by critics and 
eventually of governmental interven¬ 
tion. Fundamentally, it was this that 
made history painting so difficult for 
an ambitious English artist, Hogarth 
for example, and drove n potentially 
distinguished decorator like Haymau 
to depend largely on ephemeral com¬ 
missi ons such ns the decoration of 
Vauxhall Gardens. By the lime such 
artists as Barry nnd, Inter, Hayden 
(with whom the book ends), attempted 
to revive history painting, the tradi¬ 
tions of the Grand Style had withered 
too far for revival. 

Ncoclassicism provided opportuni¬ 
ties of n quite different sort. Mr 
Crofl-Murray deals interestingly with 
the painters of grotesques: Biagio 
Rebecca, Borgnis, etc, who worked in 
the style evolved by Robert Adam 


utul lames Stuart—though one won¬ 
ders whether ii was really justifiable 
to include Cktrisscau's decorations nf 
the Hotel dc la Reynifcre from Paris 
(now in the V & A). These were 
presumably installed at Ashhurnham 
Place some considerable lime after 
the Revolution, probably after 1837, 
when the book ends. Oil such a 
basis liie Raphael and Mantegna Car¬ 
toons should hnve been included in 
Mr Crofl-Murray’s first volume. 

.As with its predecessor, the amount 
of research that has gone into this 
book is most impressive. Mr Crohr 
Murray is an antiquarian in the true 
English tradition which has nowa¬ 
days been almost overwhelmed by 
Continental art-historical methodo¬ 
logy. It is a valuable tradition, con¬ 
cerned with the bringing to light of 
facts rather than style criticisms and 
analyses. His catalogue (which com¬ 
prises more than two-thirds of the 
text) provide, a wealth of informa¬ 
tion about scores of obscure painters 
who would otherwise have been 
totally forgotten. It is this, and the 
admirable illustrations, many of 
which reproduce decorative paintings 
hardly likely to survive another cen¬ 
tury of destruction of great houses, 
which makes his two volumes sucli 
an important contribution to tho 
history of painting in this country. 
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This sequel lo Claude Roy's first 
volume. Mol Je (reviewed here on 
March 12, 1970) covers the 

period from the end of the German 
Occupation of France up to 1956 and 
Khrushchev’s revelations . about 
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.wbst collective philosophy Jf aQ v he disdain for the economic sub- 


1 estate after his father’s death, Rj 
one would have appreciated * 
i detailed account of 
affairs; it would have ilhifl# 
Ihe prohlem of the intellect? 
present-day French society, -.j 
Also, his scniimentel entangk®? 
remain rather obscure. He "ft? 
had, a wife who developed ^ 
culosis and from whom hc 
united for long periods. »Pj 
the s«nic person who bore hin*^| 
fri spite of his cosmopdlilMBSr| 
Roy lives so completely wjji 
Parisian literary and P 0 " ,Ha v^j 
that he seems to be wriffa FJJJJ 
for his circle of friends afl“ 
tanccs, who can be coutiMW. 
know Ihe basic gossipy fact*- 
putting these facts into periPJ^^ 
h wider audience, he has 
what i»’ to some extent 
volume, Tull of teasing and unit*" 
implications. : > : 

The good aspect ^ 

mindednefis is thul he b QS A 
sense of friendship, 
readers (he most interesting 
his book will be his po/rtrans ^ 
ValUand, Paul Eluard ^../ 
Aragon. 'Bqt there are.JlfiTjl 
Wile etperc,v+dc Cnu ]° nt Xti 
Champs Elysdcs, for exarflP^ 

are beautifully phrafl,^^ 

one 'begins splendidly Jj ^ 
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iC. LINKS i 

wmcape Puinting and Dmwing 
blpp including 1 93 illustrations. 
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Wxrt Burton declared in The Ana- 
m of Mehmeholy (hat there was 
pthing “to ease melancholy ” like 
i jood prospect", by which he 
ant u perusal of “ those books of 
in",'Braun and Hogenberg's live 
lishly illustrated volumes of the 
mes Orbis Temirunt. Yet J. Q. 
ib declares In Ihc opening sen¬ 
se* of his survey of the townsenpe 
history: 

^ognphlcal art did not become res- 
ctiblo in ihc sense uf being practised 

B t by those who were canernlly 
uniil the second half of the 
century. 

Iipossibly is a matter of semantics, 
(it would be difficult to muintuin 
»Ubc work of the I.imboiirgs done 
J their pntron Jean dc Berry was 
* eminently respectable, nor that 
wder Heyden, Vermeer fu‘border- 
J case perhaps) or Berckhcydc, or 
any of the artists whose works 
B two-thirds of the pages of hin 
^ingly interesting book, were 
* 1 .doing something respectable in 
ifacceptcd sense of the word today. 
(Jr Links considers that lopo- 
painting was only made 
respectable" in 1763 when, after 
«riicr rejection, Canaletto 
his favuurite townsenpe 
fgWW* at last elected a member 
Venetian Academy. But land- 
painting had been a respectable 
* [ °r ,mqre than h century before 
£ especially in France. This is thfe 
J ■pportanl European country 
H-i* author almost overlooks 
tuSj'.'he Middle Ages and Iho 
£*»*Uh century, in a survey that 
"S™” from Pompeiian wall-paint¬ 


ing In Kokoschka. Had he studied 
townscape paialing at Paris with the 
depth that he has studied it in other 
centres, lie would have seen that the 
old hierarchical categories, with his¬ 
tory painting at the lop and landscape 
ul the bottom, were crumbling long 
before 1763. The final death blow 
was given by the rise of the rofioco 
style, which, tis contemporary French 
artists and critics were constantly 
repealing, killed history puinting 
stone dead by leuving no wall spaces 
on which it could be carried out or 
hung. Canaletto's rejection from tho 
Vcncliun Academy was at least as 
likely lo be due lo the jealousy foil 
by colleagues for a highly successful 
contemporary who had contrived for 
years lo hog the richest clients 
(and surely English dukes and other 
wealthy milords were respectable) in 
a city where uri patronage depended 
so lurgcly on foreign visitors. After 
all. Mengoui-Colonna, the quadra - 
tnrista, whose art fell Into exactly the 
same category as Canaletto's, was 
elected a founder-member of the 
Academy in 1756. 

But this quirk apart. Mr Links's 
book is a fascinating one, written 
with an extraordinary range of learn¬ 
ing most modestly displayed on such 
heterogeneous subjects as medieval 
manuscript illumination, Flemish fif¬ 
teenth-century painting, the topo¬ 
graphical books' of sixteenth and 

severtteen<h-century Germany, and 
in particular the vednta painters of 
eighteenth-century Venice, of whom 
he has made a special study. The 
modem townscape really look life tn 
the first decade or the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury with Brunelleschi's " invention 
of u system of mathematical perspec¬ 
tive which he demonstrated with a 
view of the centre of his native city 
of Florence where the sky was of 


burnished silver across which clouds 
moved in the wind. When looked 
nt in a mirror through a hole "as 
small as a lentil" placed at the van¬ 
ishing point it gave an illusion of 
renlity Hint must have stunned his 
contemporaries. There is little doubt 
that the illusion ism of something seen 
on a smaller scale than In nature is 
ont of Ihe.grcftl appeals that town¬ 
scape has to offer even today. Cer¬ 
tainly it is what delights us in those 
window-gliinpscs of Flemish lif- 
(centh-ccntury towns in the back¬ 
grounds of the religious paintings of 
Van Eyck and Van dcr Weyden, of 
which several are illustrated. 

But even two hundred and fifty 
years after Brunelleschi’s invention, 
townscapB artists seem to have 
found it difficult lo get their mathe¬ 
matical perspective right without 
calling in the camera ahscitra to help 
them. There Is abundant evidence 
of this, especially so far as the 
Venetian elghteenth-cenUiry valuta 
painters are concerned. Indeed one 
of them. Francesco Costa, a minor 
follower of Canaletto, published an 
engraving showing himself using a 
camera to " lake ” a perspective of a 
village on the Breuna. Il is a pity 
than Mr Links did not explore this 
complex question (which dearly 
interests him) in greater depth. 
Indeed he is inclined to pooh-pooh 
the subject altogether and to deny 
dial the instrument was used for 
anything more serious than to pro¬ 
duce the crude preliminary sketch of 
architectural detail (what Canaletto 
called the scarabozzn) which is 
exactly what one would have thought 
any well-trained artist could produce 
free-hand far quicker. -He rejects, the 
Idea that the well-known paintings 
and drawings by Canaletto and 
Guardi wfth “distorted " perspective 


were in uny way connected with the 
camera abscura. But he does not 
explain their existence. True enough, 
the camera *' cannot alter perspec¬ 
tive ", but anyone who has used a 
camera wilh a very wide angle lens 
will know it can produce perspec¬ 
tive! effects which are painful to 
look at .because they depart so 
radically from normal vision, a con¬ 
ceptual rather than a mathematical 
matter. 

That it is possible lo hike up such 
points of detail is ii tribute to IhB 
quality of Mr Links's book; it ex¬ 
plores a subject that has received very 


little, -attention from art historians 
and does so over a vast range of time 
and space with conspicuous success. 
The illustrations alone would make 
the book worth 1 whije. for the author 
bus nut only selected mnny unfami¬ 
liar details but has wisely chosen to 
illustrate them full-size almost always 
with n reduced plate of the whole 
of the painting from which they uto 
taken. If the off-set printing used for 
Ihc plates sometimes leads to a slight 
clogging of detail in ihd shadows, this 
is more thnn compensated for by the 
advantage of having plate and rele¬ 
vant text close together, 


Etcher extraordinary 


PETER MURRAY: 

Piranesi ami Clio Grandeur of Ancient 
Rome 

72pp including 64 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £2.25, 

Peter Murray selected Piranesi as 
the subject of the fourth Walter 
Neuraih Memorial Lecture because, 
like the founder of Thames and Hud¬ 
son. he produced reproductions of 
works of art of the highest quality in 
staggeringly long runs. Ho would 
take as many as four thousand im¬ 
pressions from a single: one of his 
etched copper plates, and he pro¬ 
duced more than a thousand of them. 

Tn his short text, which seems to 
have been taken verbatim from the 
lecture itself (except for- Ihe addition 
. qf footnotes and: Ur ppefril • chcodo-i 
logical table), the author sets Piranesi 
neatly against the. baroque tradition 
of theatrical scene-pointing of his 
time—from which his dramatic per- 
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spec live effects derive—and In reln- 
t’pri to Iialinn townscape or valuta 
painting which formed so strong ft 
.strain in the art of his native Venice 
during the Scttccenlo. It was there 
that he learnt tho cruft of etching 
(though Professor! Murray skates 
delicately past the question of in 
whose studio), an art which he 
developed into sucli ft wonderfully 
flexible instrument for the imagina¬ 
tive interpretation of the ruins of 
Rome which he loved with such 
passionate intensity. 

Professor Murray Is clearly 
familiar with the most i*ccent research 
on tills extraordinary man, whose art 
reflects the conflicting currents ,.o£ 
neo-classicism and nascent romantic¬ 
ism which are a' puzzling feature of 
his age.'. His lecture provides an. 

excellent introduction to np artist who 

will play an important role in the 
Council of Europe’s ('forthcoming 
exhibition on the Age of Neo*. 
classicism. . 1 
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ill: NAIlilU- lit' (lie (ik'imin 
rcvolulion of November, I‘UN, 
Jias been u bunc of cun lent inn 
miiong hisiurnns ever since Arthur 
Rosen he rg published his erhieiil 
account of it in (he 1931 Is. Reccnlly, 
a guml ileal of serious work has been 
carried out on this subject in Ger¬ 
many, and many important source 
materials relating to the revolutionary 
pc dud have been published. Oii the 
whole, German scholars arc now con¬ 
cerned to refute the view—which had 
been widely accepted by their prcdc- 
cessors-r-lhut in 1918 (lie provision:!I 
German government headed by 
Friedrich Ebert was seriously threat¬ 
ened by (he radical revolutionary 
movement which culminated in the 
"Spurtacist ” rising of January, 1919. 
and which threatened to saddle Ger¬ 
many with it Bolshevik dictatorship. 
This view implied that Ebert had no 
choice but (o seek help from (he more 
conservative forces of “ order ” to 
prevent the country collapsing into 
chaos. 


Germany’s revolution 


Even more d.m, a£in 
<*» “■■ncih in G «m„ 
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many without running serious risks 
of civil war. 

K L. Carslcr's masterly study is 
free from any sucli over-simplifica¬ 
tions. It is based on a detailed and 
comprehensive knowledge of an irn- ....— 

makes Sl'M^ ***?'* 7 

search, fl also breaks now ground by tfl " imant ! stn,c,Mrc bad virurally 
attempting a serious comparison of ceasw 10 vxist. Soldiers fought their 

on to homeward-bound 
Those who could not find 
room in the carriages travelled on 
the roofmany were killed passing 


wing supporters saw the. 

**»> * fight*££ **■>' 
tore cm remc revolution* J ^ 

or ,0P ' 

within the USpn ^ ^ SXR FORTES (Editor). 
moderately progros^^ ritt* ^ Tribal Societies 
emerging about the foL®? f. Cambridge University Press, 

man C °/vn ik " “ 

P. L. l AUSTEN j destroyed (lie Uahsburg regime, and tlw* workers* counSwJ^ »is a wife for? To enable a mini 

Revolution in (.enlnil Europe, 1918- they were always more firmly under by (he fratricidal eonfoVi iZ brothers-in-lnw, snys 

19,9 the control of (lie Social Democraiu' ^ and USPD. a But Lucy Muir, atari- 

3fi0pp plus 21 plates. Temple Smith n ..5.^i l ?? , .. l ! ,l ‘ y 1>iU / spruna l ., as rojj* wijh the w ^ the opposite end, asks with 


mat are husbands for? 


comparison 

revolutionary events Jn Germany w »y 
An investigation of the political with those In Austria and Hungary, trains, 
attitudes of the workers* and sol- ' The case of Austria Is particularly 
diets* councils—from which Ebert’s interesting, and its significance has 
government drew its authority after - tended to be neglected by German 
the collapse of die Hohcn/oilcrn historian*. Austrian social demo- 
Empipe—has made it clear that, cracy developed differently from its 
however Important she Russian Borman counterpart during the First 
made! may have been In stimulating World War and its leaders were 
the creation of the councils, the considerably more successful in 
opinions prevailing in most of them attaining their objectives during the 
wore far from sympathetic to Bol- immediate postwar period. Nev¬ 
ertheless. before Jong they too suf¬ 
fered defeat. 


p . o corned 

to life sponlanootisly, anil some- with • the 
limes—as in Munich or Bremen— created 

they supported radical leaders nos- World . . Wllini . 

lilt to Ebert’s SPD. All hough most Social Democrats had sup&L 
of the German workers’ councils Imperial 
ucicd consli 
conscious restraint 


shevik experiments. Their supporters 
usually belraved with caution and 
moderntilon. Hence responsibility for 
the feeble si towing of the revolution¬ 
aries is now more commonlv placed 
upon the shoulders of Social Demo¬ 
cratic -politicians—men like Ebert, 
Schoidomann and Noske. They are 
blamed for their lack of vision and 
determination—defects which Inhib¬ 
ited them from exploiting the oppor- 


, Ax befits the historian of the 
German Reiohswchr, Professor Car¬ 
een is concerned with explaining the 
failure of the Republican leadership 
in Germany—supported ns it wns by 
apparently “ revolutionary ” soldiers’ 
coundls—4o break (Jie influence of 
the old German oBficer corps over 
the armed forces. Ebert 




. . power 

and its moral authority. There is a 
groat deal of weight in this argu- 
merit, but it would be altogether loo 
facile to imagine dim a few more 
vigorous leaders in Berlin could have 
iorged a stablq democracy in Get- 


the 


ent Social Democrats—took’ 'the 
view that without the technical ex¬ 
pertise of the Imperial High Com¬ 
mand. German forces oil the West¬ 
ern Front could not be evacuated In 
accordance with the terms of .the 
armistice. Yet, In' the case of Aust¬ 
ria, the army on the Italian front 


through tunnels, it was not a well- 
drilled evacuation, and it caused 
concern for puhlio order iu transit 
areas; hut within a remarkably 
short tune it was successfully com¬ 
pleted. without the need for compli¬ 
cated staff work. Li proved that, so 
long as the railways were operating 
efficiently, demobilization need not 
prove an insoluble problem for a 
revolutionary government. Perhaps 
General Greener was not indispen¬ 
sable after all. 

The republican government in 
Austria was successful also in creat¬ 
ing an armed force which was both 
well-disciplined and loyal to its 
political masters. This was the Volks- 
wehr, organized by Julius Deutsch. 
Deutsoh encouraged social demo¬ 
crats to enlist In the force and 


Memns regarded them as potentially 
subversive bodies that might interfere 
w«h the smooth working of the 
German adminisrrativc machine. 

The chance to exploit the volun¬ 
tary effort represented by the councils 
in order to mobilize working-class 
enthusiasm for the new re gim e was 
lost. Hopes that the councils 
might piny a part in the demo¬ 
cratization of German 
or the " socialization 
also proved vain. The govern¬ 
ment encouraged civil servants 
on a national and provincial level to 
restrict the competence of the coun¬ 
cils and to give them only an 
"advisory” voice in public affairs. 
Wherever possible their functions 
were to be limited to the task ol 
maintaining order pending the 
return of " normal ” conditions. 

Ebert and his associates were only 
partly to blame for the feeble show¬ 
ing made by the council movc- 
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talk about ’’; lie holds that rules for 
the exchange of women between 
' social groups must have been 
expressly devised by the leading 
minds of primitive societies. M Well, 
. perhaps they were ", comments Pro- 
. fessor Mnir kindly; ** no one can 
say.” 

For this, despite a lively chapter 
on marriage strategies, is frankly a 
book about marriage, not alliance; 


often have a playful, ” fun ” side not 
always apparent from ethnographic 
description. This, too, is highlighted 
here, as are the genuine stresses and 
fears experienced by the bride and 
her kin ns well us the husband's 
social group. H seems a pity, inci¬ 
dentally. that Professor Muir, so dell 
at redressing ihc occasional im¬ 
balances of her male colleagues, 
docs not comment on why hyper- 


and very refreshing it is. The rules ' 6 ™iy. alone among technfcal terms 
obtaining In dilfercnt societies are 
ribly reviewed; but the emphasis is 
always on the people that live by 


1C iuliire Th. l- 1 uulu rr , . . , . . always on me people mui live oy 

by the event' S?? J pertinence what a husband is j^osc rules, that manipulate them or 
War. durinn " and the answers to this su fTcr under them or, sometimes, 

democrats had .Izjj 1 «# are understandably rather m anagc to evade them. Getting 

rmun workers’ councils imperial regime’s niilliaTS Tru ?’ ,hcy °, n l ? re i married is everywhere expensive; 

struclivcly and with while omerf hmguSbS «f enou « h to 'J ,her cla t sIcaI Professor Mair discusses why tht 

^siraint. many SPD poll- were hounded frara topological questions, such as should be so. and how people if 

~*' J ■' “ not forgo lien, tSJT LPIJi one may marry and whom (in various societies manage Ihc dilfi 

doubt that this »nhJ? * t societies) one must or should; culty. Everywhere, too, marriage is 

Phere coutribSt SS* * these two sets of rules, though tied up with other, non-economic 

of anti-Republican for purposes of values, with prestige and honor , 

uni P** 1 . ' ' *~ 


months of h,p are duly shown to be inter- nmity and the dread of conflict, os 

Austrian visitn/^°u ^ Nonetheless. Professor Mair, well ns the more obvious emotional 
rfoiihu aku, 10 - , ® would expect, remains quite values; Professor Mair shows us how 
on 1-r*v»rv* " C T'rH 1 by Ldvl-Striiuss. Rewrote all these things are expressed in the 

A , S T, . y large ” book on marriage in accompanying rJnml Hut alone 

" * Sf ' 4^1 lo kinship, which every slu- 

Thai -i my worry. The FKtWpought to be able al least to 
i government loaders are better Germam d*™ 

^of industry Sixirtacists.’’ In Mardi, 1920,S 
to discover that 


ritual. But nlong 
with the symbolic expression of 
solemn values, marriage ceremonies 


evolved in the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject, is defined and seen by nil anthro¬ 
pologists from ihc woman’s point of 
view. 

A more serious omission occurs in 
the chapter on the termination of 
marriage, where some mention should 
surely have been made of J. A. 
in Barnes’s work on the collection and 
difTi- use of divorce statistics. But such 
minor flaws arc amply outweighed 
by Ihc sheer scope of this little book, 
as well as its good humour and good 
sense. The final chapter deals with 
“ modern times ” essentially in Africa 
and Asia; but much of it. and 
especially the discussion of Jenwies 
libres and femmes fibres sMeuses in 
the Congo, cannot but provoke 
thoughts on female eunuchs, 


sensuous women and the feminine 
mystique in general. The relevance 
is al{ Ihc more telling for not being 
made too explicit. 

It is good, too. lo sec a second 
edition of one of the works recom¬ 
mended by Professor Mair in her 
“Suggestions for Further Reading": 
Marriage in Tribal Societies, a col¬ 
lection of four papers (all of (hem, 
oddly enough, also by women anthro¬ 
pologists) edited by Meyer Fortes 
and first published ten years ago as 
part of the Cambridge series of 
" Papers in Social Anthropology ” 
(nnd reviewed here on July 27, 1%2). 
These detailed studies illustrate, in 
rather more technical terms, many of 
the points made by Professor Mair in 
her general review, particularly as 
regards marriage strategics, bride¬ 
wealth pnyments and divorce. Three 
of the studies arc of African societies; 
Ihc fourth, by Marguerite Robinson, 
is an illuminating reappraisal of 
Malinowskian data. Professor 
Fortes’s introduction, with its sug¬ 
gested interpretation of marriage 
choices in terms of the Theory of 
Games, remains a useful and stimu¬ 
lating contribution Lo the subject. 


restricted ihe part played in k by (lie ™ en J' Professor Cars ten provides 
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old Austrian officer corps. When, in 
1920, a professional Austrian Army 
was soi up in accordance with ihu 
terms of the peace treaty, Deutsch 
was able to incorporate maiiy Volks- 
wehr elements Jn iL Tills army 
rumained n non-political force, obe¬ 
dient to the government of the dav. 
Deutsoh’s success showcil that social 
democrats and trade unionists could 
be persuaded to serve in a Republi- 
army provided tlwy fek confi 
dcnce In its leadership. The Austrian 
example contrasted favourably with 
the notoriously lopsided recruitment 
policies of (lie Gorman Rejohswehr. 

col- 


work in ninny purls of 
Germany and Austria, and it Is clear 
that in both countries they were 
rarely self-confident or determined 
enough to establish (he kind of 
authority which could challenge the 
Prussian Lamina or the Austrian 
Bczirk\haupnnami. Although some 
of the councils did sterling work in 
the field of food-distribution and 
housing control, they never managed 
to eliminate the old municipal or 
provincial author i lies, except in 
some very short-lived and usually 
disastrous instances. ’Hie revolution 

Deutsch and his Austrian ad. ? u / rerc ‘ 1 also from *bc conflict of 
leagues were helped by the ikot lira* l ? Wn an 5* f° l ! n,r y‘ 

the Austro-Hungartan army was in ( . arvten ,s especially tntcr- 

complete collapse by Novei^w, !!?" 8 1 -- h - lS -. COm T. e " ls on ,he P MS ’ 


was to discover that ilicse _ 

Germans " were a greater thro] 
the Republic than the 
hud ever been. 

11 is difficult to resist ibecafT l \ DAVID & 

won that in noliher Oermanyri|f»T 1 | _, TT . _ _ 

Austria—let alone Hun^ ^/CHARLES 

rhe working-class moventf* 
enough hy itself lo crest* ti 
reaching revolution. In Aurtkl cbeck-list for 27 April 
predominantly agricultural daw r 

of rhe country, and the vuIikoS (g Caesars 
of Vienna to domestic btocWi, l_ Dji11111i1 „ anA Ik 

foreign invasion, made the fafetf ^ m P ,rc ani * * s 

social democracy there easily: 

cable. The problem was reMARSH £2.75 

by Austrian socialists who isj «■ ... _ . 

sought a solution by urtitkig 1 W Flora Of (lie Isles 
Germany. :! iSciliy 

•So far as the Germans tksd m series 
were concerned, the prosjxchll ELOUSLEY £4.75 

successful revolution seemed is 
hopeful, since the country bt [real Western Coaches 
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'a masterfully clear history of the 
rise and fall of the Mafia’ 

I .A. ALVAREZ fotiserver) ‘Interpretive 

and individuaiist. .. always written 
with feeling and style’ g. wanshll 
(T imes) < a remarkable encyciopaedic 

i^PMnajob ALLsbp {Evening News) 

account of the’ Mafia , .; a vivid 
il, and compeinng book’ (Sunday Mirror) 

£2.7$ 


1918, and also by the comparative 
unity of the Austrian Social Deino- 
oratie movement, whose leaders 
stood considerably to the left of 
men tike . Ebert and Sebeidemann 
Partly for this reason the Austrian 
government seems to have- enjoyed a 

KnHop raThtUnnL:. .. Jzl .a. • 




ants councils which uppenred in 
various parts of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. These did not create n revolu¬ 
tionary situation in the countryside, 
but tended lo defend the farmers 
against urban demands for food 
supplies at restricted prices. The war 
on the black market was one of the 


soldiers’ councils Urn was often 
the case in Germany. The Austrian 
workers councils were developed 
after the revolution had already 


and Austrian domestic life in the 
postwar period, and it tended to set 
the farmer * against the urban 
worker, ■ 


much more highly develops! 
trial base and a very large 
Democratic Party. Doubtless 
imaginative leadership during 
war and in ihc early months d 
Republican era could he»H 
much to create bettor cluneal* 
stable democracy in Germany- 
as tile elections tn Ihe 
Assembly were to show In 
1919, social democracy rei 
minority cause in Germany w 
gulf between the workir - 
movement and “ bourgeon 
lions of society-'wax- dilfiffl 
bridge. .Soon counter-rev 
forces began to mobilla 
strength. The Kapp 
afterniatfi marked ihe fw» 
the revolution. A it Profeaor 
says in his closing scnleocj: 

storm had passed, andsoewj*^ 
down in its tradltionil £roova..'. 
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of what is now called para- 
joumalism-writing it fbe way if 
happened 1 (Daily Mirror) ‘ a talented 
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T!ie author is sounder on wjl 
cal matters than on 
w far as strategic^ 
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weak neat. When be s P ccufet 3r 
political events, Proiessof ' 

son is not always 'oonww« 
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Uoyd George's 
foreign affairs in his -.Man*®’i 
speech (he «ays : It jw* 
OhurchiH or one >of 
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If there is a common theme to these 
essays, mostly reprinted from vnrious 
journals, it is, us Luc do Heusch him¬ 
self says, that they relntc to struc¬ 
tural anthropology, whether ns de¬ 
fence, criticism or illustration. As 
such they might be of value to Eng¬ 
lish readers, since Professor dc 
Heusch scums a good deal less alien 
than Ldvi-Strnuss himself. He deli¬ 
berately distances himself from tho 
enthusiasms of the Paris Intelligentsia 
that have so obscured the scientific 
status of Ldvi-Strausss work; 
equally he avoids tho literary and 
rhetorical conceits of the mnslor, As 
tin Africanist he discusses the kind of 
material that is familiar to us, and is 
uwarc of the issues with which Bri¬ 
tish anthropology is concerned. 

Two of the essays, which discuss 
the development of the structural 
approach through Ldvi-Strauss's 
work, are especially interesting. In 
several early papers L4vl-Strauss 
boldly, nnd crudely, borrowed the 
approach of Roman Jakobson’s lin¬ 
guistics in nn attempt to Illuminate 
Uie central feutures of kinship sys¬ 
tems ; and Les structures dhhnentalrcs 
promised to develop this approach. 
In fact, however, it does something 
different: it analyses kinship sys-. 
terns in terms of the exchange of 
valuables, which is neither the same 
thing as linguistic communication 
nor reducible lo it. Indeed all 
social life has n linguistic aspect; but 
language,, the categorization of 
women, and the production of valu- 


according to his introduction, to 
" sillier Marx dans ic jnrdin de Ldvi- 
Slrauss ”; n major part of the essay 
is headed " Ldvi-Strnuss dans le 
jungle de Marx Despite the fact 
that Professor de Heusch is explicitly 
concerned to show that structuralism 
is not n philosophy, ihnt there are 
several distinct structuralisms even 
within the work of Ldvi-Strnuss. onc 
is loft with the unhappy suspicion 
that he sets praxis against structure 
less because the facls demand it than 
because lie is a Marxist us well as a 
Ldvi-Slraiissinn. 

It is not surprising therefore that 
Professor de Heusch nover meets the 
major objections that anglophone 
anthropologists raise against Ldvl- 
Strauss. He praises the fecundity of 
Llvi-Strauss’s thought; nnd in one of 
tlio minor essays in this volume he 
expresses delighted surprise nt how 
clearly the mythological code of Le 


tinned the ontological status of the 
vast American field from which Ldvi- 
Slraiiss draws his mythical material. 

Taken as n whole, Ponrqitoi 
Npauser ? is less rewarding than it 
might have been: pnrtly because 
Professor de Heusch is too committed 
really to come to terms with the cri¬ 
tics of structural anthropology, partly 
because the essays were written be¬ 
fore the ialor volumes of Mytholo- 
glqnes had, so fo speak,, choked the 
enterprise in their unlimited fecun¬ 
dity. Nevcrlhless it contains essays, 
loss centrally concerned with struc¬ 
turalism, which are well worth rend¬ 
ing. In particular. Professor de 
Hcusch’s enthusiastic revleW-urticle 
on Mary Douglas's The tele of the 
Kasai is brUlianl: it not only distils 
the essence of Professor Douglas’s 
own analysis, but significantly deep¬ 
ens it by n powerful nnnlysis of Ihe 
real meaning of tho term mbal (which 


Cm el le cull can bo traced in some she lnmely Iranslntes as.** ■•mmJo.J. 
legends of the Bakongo. He fails lo Two papers on the vnrious forms nnd 


consider that it is just this ready and 
endless applicability of structural 
analysis which raises most doubt 
about its scientific value—even 
though in another essay he has ques- 


usages of spirit-possession in Africa, 
(hough to some extent they duplicate 
the analyses of British nnlhropolo- 
gitts, are excellent In resolving confu¬ 
sions nnd posing problems. 


Tough nutshell 


ZEVEDEI BARBU:. . 

Society, Culture and Personality 
An Introduction to Social Science 
.183pp. Oxford: BJackwell. £2.10 
(paperback, £ 1 . 10 ). 
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KIT PEDLER and 
GERRY DAVIS 

The creators of T.V/s 
DOOMWATCH show what 
may happen If current 
scientific research back¬ 
fires. 1 a novel of horrific 
possibility ... well written, 
exciting, and frighteningly 
credible-* 

Sunday Times £1.80 


Them 
and Us 

JIM BULLOCK, O.B.E. 

From pony driver to 
National President, Jim 
Bullock, miner extraordin¬ 
ary, 1 digs a rich seam of 
social history.* 

Evening News 
‘ a forthright and illumina¬ 
ting autobiography.* 

£ 2.25 


abbs represent different modes of tby- zevedei Barbu treats 1 Of large sub . 
transillon from nature lo culture, ■ ^ He has written afrlntroductforv , 
between which the differences ure as not : llst ^ one social science but to 
significant as the analogies. Actual science, within the compass of 

kinship systems are determined more Qnc ghort booki This indhldds four- 
by praxis, by economic and poliUcal teen ^ oJ prB f ace , in the course 


relations, than by the logic of lan¬ 
guage or thought* , 

With Le Totimtsme aulqurdml 
Ldvi-Slrauss. applied, his method to 
more suitable material: for totemle 
systems are indeed t 
flcatlon rather than 
ture. Professor 


bf which he explains that, while writ 
ing it, Ws Initial effort to keep: the 
presentation rdaliveJy simple be¬ 
came less and less effective 


Daily Mirror 


solidarity. To understand the meaning 
of such s concept it should be enough 
to say that integration Is consensus, i.e 
a social condition resullinfl from shared 
beliefs, sentiments and values. But (his 
would not do for Dnrkheim. became 
consensus implies convergence of indi¬ 
vidual copscjouapcss aiid would thus be 

■ds. tbC whole snifdcks Of 

pUMin, i .'i- '■ .. 

and so on, as though Hie reader is 
assumed to have, already, completed 
a course in sociological theory, 
Among other things, this little book 
is Intended, hopefiwy, to wean a cer¬ 
tain category of student from *’ want-. 
How-.; ing fo know more arid more about 

- J . tanabje 

copcep- 
geriera! 
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Pensde sauvage as a retrogression, 
... j ... tnrticrrat.ion.-The.com- 


The Jesus 
Report 

Dr. JOHANNES 
LEHMANN 

Exhaustive research, par¬ 
ticularly Into the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Is the basis for Dr. 
Lehmann's remarkable and 
controversial new picture 
of Christ, 'strikingly per¬ 
suasive ’ KENNETH ALL- 
SOP In the 

Evening News £1.80 


Gestqlf 
Therapy 

F. PERLS; M.D., Ph.D., 
RHEFFERL1NE, Ph.D., 
P. GOODMAN, Ph.D. 

This revolutionary treatise 
puts the study of humarii 
(behavior Info a new per- 
specHve, tfeiholishps the 
myths of many achdols of 
psychology, and repre¬ 
sents a return to a dynamic 
view of the hifmap per¬ 
sonality. 1 The authors pro* 
sent a tremendous number 
jof Ideas 'whlph the psyoho*. 
dheraplsf can .utilise.* 

¥?sychtatrld Quarterly : 


.. . .. ... that 

--- _ k - rpt_ — The*rKUliicg rihort text is perh&ps, « Sociology k dot, and cahnot'be con- 

and indeed an Indiscretion. The com- suitable for social. scteflcjT sidered, vq .poritjve Science MU is 

parison between totemic and, caa^e adualcs jhari for Uie; first-year "m in need of basic principles of 

systems js ingemops but ultimately v ^ iW b 0 might legitimalely.conir orientation and gro\ydi ,? . . And. 
deceiving; for systems of caste, like , .Jr t being confronted, without finally (to characlenzo wiat is. parti- 
kinship systems; are determined more k - cxp l Ma iion of (he t«ms cu far lo Professor Bacbu’s.approach), 
by praxis than conceptual tfraM. . b y. passages like the fotjow- ; there- 1 * an un usual emphasis, lor :an 

It is Only-with il *g i “.?£A^r; Kgoupurkheim:.; - V . ItUfoducforytcjalna^folpgyscries, 

thologiqttes that the method finds its ** ■ . demonslra e (he com- om «rt-h«toricgl, syntheses t sucp : . a* ^ iTl ■ 

propw %eld and is able to develop its ^^ n ^ ettlodi hc , made himself, those of W»Kflln,:FpclUon, Mftle and ^ Sfre^i^ 

exceptional fertility. . - : KSe for the error of over-definition d’Orfl..,, However interesting and; I ■; 95MOrt]m8f; blreeL 

So far w goodi.bul JSS in -(wo. particular •Wv’-’-SSaSl! vefbabld 1 v? LOhdOD, WIN 8HP ' 
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ROSEMARY 


The Halt 
During 
the Chase 

'It is liigh-Npirilod with an 
-iftractive M.'lf-ilcprt'iruiing wit 
and a sharp literary sensi¬ 
bility. William Cooper, uaii.v 

, IKI.UIKAIMt. 

' Miss Tonks is adept at calcji-. 
•irtg it joy or a grief us it flics, 
and along with her butterfly 
net she carries a killing-bottle 
for possessive inale absurdi¬ 
ties.’ t'hrixrophtr If’iW-v- 

WUfih. fillAKDIAM. £I,HO 

VASILY 

BYKOV 

The Ordeal 

Translated hy (Sunion dough 

' It is a longtime since a hook 
■ has moved me so much.' 
brands King, siindav itii- ' 

fIRAPII. 

' A grimly gripping I ale about 
Ihc cruelties, hefraynls and 
moral ilifcpmins experienced *• 
by people in German-occupied 
Russia during the Second 
■World War.’ Edwin Morgan,. 1 
I.IS'IHNTH. £2.0 ft . 

«• IV' 

THEBODLEY HEAD 

BERNARD ,r 
SHAW 

COLLECTED 
PLAYS WITH 

their, prefaces'.-, 

VOLUME 4 , 

Containing Misalliance, .The .. 
Dark l ady of the Sonnets, 

, Funny's First Piny, Andrades 
ami the. Lion,. Pygmalion, , 
Overruled, The Music-Cure, . 
Grea\ Catherine. The [nen of , 
Perusutem, .OTliihorfy, V.C. 

£4.20 v 

Already published 

Volume 1: 

Ptuys Unpleasant ami Plavs 
Pleasant . f. 1.15 

Volume 2: 

Three Plays for Puritans, Man 
athl Superman, John Bull's 
. Other Islmul, etc, £4.20 : 

Volume 3: 

Major Barbara, The Doctor's 
Dilemma, Getting . Harriett, 
The Shewing-Up of Blanca ■ 
:Poxhci„etCi . : £4.20 


..■L ^khenitsyn’s 
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Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


but yon must (Junk »>f your duly to 
your readers and make it senutfion- 


S ll iivu AS i AM at this moment* hill you must think of your duly to 
til a Bedford motor caravan, your readers and make it sensation- 
■ somewhere ' between Rome and ‘►Hy stupid. You lutvc never heard of 
Naples, with a portable Olympia People before, but now is 

onmy lap. I am not - well able your chance to present yourself as h 
to be properly bookish.' Certainly eccentric in the great 

I am jn no position to place refer- Hr*iash tradition. Ywi have not pre- 


K , . . 7 V 11 Minns m i>L'i Mflil |IWf« 

somewhere ' between Rome and !t 'ly stupid. You lutvc never heart! of 
des, with a portable Olympia People before, but now is 

: my lap. I am not • well able V? lir chance to present yourself as a 


cnees or verify quotations, and evc11 thought of Primrose 

I invite the reader (who probably adultery. but the blurb ohHg- 

requirtjs no'suiih invitation anyway) states: “This is not* just 

to fed superior. I am thinking of a WMther novel about Primrose Hill 
short piece hy George Orwell which “dultery", giving you yatur cue. I 
'everyone except myself can place J a rc ^ugnize that this kind of showing- 
precise finger upon—tile one about K ntt * reieviml lb reviews disiri 
the reviewer. Orwell presents him. I £ ;trr V wo by-line -as in the TLS— 
seem te» remember, as a dressing- " ul . ,l ' s amazing how much the 
gowned, unshaven, ten Lind fobucdti • JWtewer can get away 1 with even 
addict sitting at a table .strewn with " 'o anyone who' is an :tfi- 

old bits of paper which he may nut fiction about the Hog 

throw away, since there may he a ”ei>ple--and there is probably only 
cheque somowlivire underneath. Tilt Mr nimbriH’s new offering 

room, which is filthy, is crammed w ' prove a positively esculent 
—jhj. _•_j. ... , . rruii.l uwvt .mi 11 I, 


hut it is amazing how much the 
reviewer can get away : with even 
Here: " I’o anyone who' is an afi¬ 
cionado of fiction about the Hog 
People—and there is probably only 


'wtb review copies which lie lids tibi 
y« got down to selling at holt-pride. 
He himself is crammed with sdf- 
disgust. He regards his (.rude as 
ignoble and dishonest, but he lackk 
rlie courage to leu-vc it. To become a 


treat", ood imi. Ii Ls, inoideo-Uilly, 
always- possible to .insinuate the 
name of the reviewer into ho un- 
siigriL’d article. 

■My WHy was to lend, with an 
acrostic “Ako note the hint of 


J‘ ? 


: ::TransJated by ' 

: Micliael Glenny 

: ::r ' ■ 

J will; be published on. 
vV : SEPTEMBER 18 . 

g:,l 

Demy 8 vo i- £3.Q0. 


vuMiugii m mm- ii, ill ucvuine a -- ...... ■ Mil. nun ui 

sdioolmastor would be, for sonic New York hutirgduis Umergan «— 
reason, even more ignoble and clis- r ^°'y Bf«ssly explrvil, sensitively 
honest. He hax not the talent to live sofu-peilHJlcd". It is more ihiring lo 
uff writing works or Uie imaginu. inUxiiluce tile signature syllabicully 
tinn ; he i.\ not suffiivicndy u sehular ! n ^ 1 * ! ^ ^ ,c article—“ anrlike 

to atteinpi genuine criticism, bven if ,n **** industry, with a hony or 
he pu«e«M» pdont and sehokirsliip whetstone quality of mind, he bids 
he is loo (lisiUiLMoncd or exhausted 10 burgeon into an cs-tcntlnlly 
lo write a new hook. He is fit pnly fld 8 ety kind of critic "—but editors 
lo be the Reviewer. ftre quick To pounce on such 

' This goes too far, of eburse: crookedness. 

People never set out Jo be reviewers. . oviejwng—as this game Seems ro 
They have to be writers first. They Jiupty—is no( merely ihshoneit but 
have to show some puli tic evidence WtoIous. I mean, of course, 
of litcrury ability before editors Prosent-day reviewing, not reviewing 
will ask them to do » jiitle old Walter Bagehot kind. Ask 

; rjovkwiog. Having published a novel for fivc hundred words on any new 
,.or so, ill ay are imrital to review and JTiu at once absolve the 

r navels. Having written a witty brief ^viewer from raiding it. There* was 
study or Brasnuis Darwin, they are °™» in London u sort of magazine 
. pen&Ktded lo review ihe klest biog- merely reproduced , the 

nn*vy of Samuel Rogera. Then they h,urbs J ; the income of its quite 
become alive to the attractions .of unliterary owners was derived from 
■Merany joqnwlwin. It does not pay .the sale of review copies You can- 
jnm*, but- it pays rogulprly. A s .lW get away With Murb'-reprtkJuc- 
dead»ne is., a ftne substitute for & lran i so long as you decently para- 
gwwnn^ly Hterary urge. But sooner phrase. Allow me to show you wliat 
I or>aler the seff-^lisgiuk sets m. It has ,M »Ppcn«I to u blurb'of a book of 
ro .do--Orwell scenic to say—with <«y«'wn: 

• w^ipporig . up ,a feoNtious emotion A '-rr«.i..'.a 'n ' * . 
abnHU. fhe.boo]( or hooka reviewed. the scorifying 

teSS Ti 0 •;?? Htutojle: » «»' Sk the 


• to come afitar *’ :*v I have vilIidhl aiSSS^IfS^ l, 1 i ^ r r q ^ 

-always been a- suofcer^^ tor -ivnrolg. ^ ^ 

.'■another, novel about :Primrose Hlill iu-i*. . * i ; , v 

• adultery T shall screjtm.v. ■ .., ■ lo eat, let , a lpne- 

. rr&i© fevtevor;, like any odier lout- ^ 8C ?‘ ? Ci,s| fY digCslible Xcusi. one 
.-.ntfJisl: has >tA minnajiii 'ah .1 ibJL. i. ■,provincial -.reviewer turned nin 'ikai 


no* nuto 
ivdrab, inj 
iv. Itpncsty, 
sente-nce 


V V‘ ’ mwiuiuuiiBVi : T'r’Wlwngapng .vmigne ■ 0 f 

v bfc. o^iy Opo surec^tto a> ymin^ hoodlum , 

he M: vjm * 

u * l tbat'JB 1 up/'to.the ftid' of the-WbAd0 -HSU 1 ^ bro,J ^ 1 * *° ** did> 


linn of ilit- jiii 11 nil's. 11 dues not tjikc 
bjng for lilt ix'juIli (ii lwun it, lliiiugh 
it'is .1 liulc iiffpiunni* at lirsi. iind iu- 
is soon iihlu to lake in wiiJiom iron hie 
the siory i»r jiiMMiile c-riniriiulrf-y. Mr 
Hmjtc.s seems to show a certain 
rootedness m ihe cmliteenih century, 
since his book has a ccrljun picaresque 
formlessness nnd it tries, though with¬ 
out eonspieiniiis siieeess. in rniiiliuc die 
satire of Swift. It is conceivable that 
some rentiers may sec in il a cerinin 
morjil or llienloyicnl Ilieme, but it is 
usse.nlially .1 kind or liiicraiv horror 
uiniic. i gtU past reading horror 
unities many years ago. 

In some ways this kind of cheating 
is pre I crab le to the* reviewer’s 
actually reading the hook jiiuI either 
will iinderslambtig it or not reading 
it Jill. One hack reviewer I knew was 
woH-regarded by publishers, editors 
and readers alike. He always said 
whai ihe book was jibnut jmd he 
never tlispriiised it. His eopy was 
always. filed in plenty of time: lie 
received the book, he paraphrased 
the blurh straight mi to the type¬ 
writer, he sold the book :.hc needed 
the- money. 1 suppose that this way 
of life was pot, compared with some 
ways of life, iill that reprehensible. 

• He only cheated the gods of literary 
criticism, hut what—in liJigland— 
lias literary criticism to do with 
reviewing ? 

When the wdrdage of a review 
gets into die thousands, then and 
then only, is il in danger of becom¬ 
ing criticism. One trusts sucJi a 
review nutinly now to he found in 
America—because the reviewer dare 
not he too cureless: after all. he is 
himself writing n book, of which. 
this review will he j< chapter, l ie will 
not begin by-, saying “ Mr Burgess is 
hecoming a bore " or end with “ 1 
fear l lost patience long before the 
end". He will try to be honest, fair 
and thoughtful: after all. Mr Bur¬ 
gess himself mjiy he asked to review 
his eveniiiiil volume of critical 
essays. ' 

.But of ordinary reviews—those 
one finds in Ihe. Sundays or week¬ 
lies -it is hard lo say anything good. 
Even when they praise, they cannot 
resist cleverness .it I lie expense of 
the reviewed: they approve, but 
from a height: they imply (hut (heir 
dwn prescription for a good piece of 
writing sewqs id have been fulfilled : 
this patient; is PH enough hut. of 
course, he will'have In watch his 
health. When they dispraise, they 
neither damage the sale of the 
book -whose quality the reader 
must find out for himself anyway - 
nor help rite writer lo reform Ills 

■ faults. Usually the writer knows, (nr 
(better than the reviewer, what his 

faults are, and if he could got rid of 
them he would. Nabokov, for in* 
stance, used lo he told that he whs 
pedantic—a fuel lie knew, and still 
knows, very well. His jichiovement is 
surely to make pedantry work for 
him. To capiibH/e on his ineradica¬ 
ble flaws'is one of Ihe tasks of the 
artist. Sometimes n novelist, in the 
interests of dramatic veracity, will 
deliberately write in a very loose or 
slipshod-seeming way, and then it 
can he very painful to he accused of 
being a slipshod Writer. If you want 
good reviews, it is best—if you can 
afford it—to be like Alroy Kear In 
CVifte.r mirf Ale and invite the re¬ 
viewer out to luncheon. You do not 
explain your artistic aims, you 
merely feed him wcJI, and then he 
associates your next book with a 
remembered physical pleasure. 

TTie fairfest review'that any novd 
of mine ever received was one 1 
wrote tftysdf, Ait least I had read the 
book and knew it pfeUy thoroughly, 
so I vow aWe to discuss its fault * 1 

■ and : virtues. with some confidence. 
Bid, I was wkltjy condemned for 
lihk and I fodnd it difficult tot 
some tiine after to get . work as a 
reviewer, the implication presumably 
being that names- like V. S. NuipauJ 
and (rit; Murdoch and Paid Scott 
Wore ■ conceivably pseudtmyms of 

and I could nm bo trusted to 
review ^y hooks wh^h had Hiom 
rtimes pn ;the titde^ge. 1 dilhk that 
no hpitfl Would, be done if. for one 
Issue only/ the W, tried thobxperi, . 
matt 'Of- aklun^. author^ 1 , to review 
taietf <>wp- bimks. .One ihiiig is quite 

MWVJW is book 

tfacir wbi|HI receive unspHt. atteh- 
apn—a-thing ntade, ab artefcoi to 
be e^htMed-^nd ihtu- the perwniU- 
wniild nqt ootoe in 
rot; _.a-f>tppQnoirfg;:.,ope of tha rriost 
j^apjefur jthrnf* ' 

" #‘4» 


Sir John SquiFt- indulccxt ' 
regard tu Ii/™- «t 

which. Squire said, “ J 

fS" 6tUm 8 al person^ 1 
course, one or ihe tuSS 
' 08 ,.that make for 

«l . ™i Ihwe are fafe 

cnlcrtaininu i|v ln 

. I’.a.k z> zrg 

a "y mnre Oan ihe 

‘ ha like (iod — an j . 

ypawa nuehi I„ ha abom J 
,lw »!»■ f'™l me fn)m "S' 
PhP« takT wr.ua a hart ^ 
pruiseii without rwen-e, H>. T 
mil- about my magnanimity 
Icrnied ii. and even ask&i 
lunch. I did not g ( . t 0 i unch 

Since | left l-ngland nearl 
years ago J have done r 
reviewing in British pen 
though I continue in do 
sporadic jiniount for , 
ones—- jukI 1 seem tu be' 
man, though also a poOren 
the ibprivation. Not even 
saintly reviewer can avoid 
off c* As H mere amateur-^ 
painting 1 must wonder whjs 
.sor Bullshup could not, in 
fifteen hundred closely 
pages. Iind room for ji Sr 
eqce lo that lovely pair, 
Vocdstoppung falsifying 
service of wit f We must tato 
beauty of Vlr I hrostle's heroic 
trust; happily wo have no 
.obligation with regard to hag 
bringing in cruel und persoail 
vancies (" Miss Chesshtdy L 
underMamt. a wooden leg, ud 
appears to write with It "l. i 
without iLoubt, a far more 1 J 
live craft than real fiction. L. 
advjiiitjigc of living away from 
land is that one j,s no longer ii 
an nhligation to he a sort of life 
intellectual, which moans taking 
New Statesman. The Lhteuft, 
Observer and The Sunday Tint? 
poriodicals full of clever 4 
wounding reviews. Ijven if om 
not ji new hook mil oneself, 
always the vicarious pain oik 
tor others, and there is atsq. 
possHsHity of a snide -mode 
reference to one’s own work f 
this ft 'im novel, young -Mr 
ji cl tic vc* with caw what, in I 
jiflcr lumbering book, nging 
goss never quite makes 

1 S 0 for ine, now, Hie 
•ml there in two senses. I hw., 
must confess, dime a coupfe. * 
blcrjtry Utlks for Rodiotd 
iudiiinu, or KAI, hut (lws« 
primarily HnguiMiu exeroUes. 
Hie itccasionaJ review of my 
work - always very belatedly I 
luted - docs appear in Pafx 
Espresso, but this is in »» 
country ami, besides, the wend 
giving birth to the book is dcao .1 
piayya where I live is full w 
men' honest art wans who 
religious st allies and fake 
Purniuire - and I seem . to 
joined them. 1 am h scrittoftA 
lunch in a cheap pizrerw like *, 
other commercial .artists. 

Write reviews, ami ceasing M I* 
the period icaJs ib:it cwry thert, 
absolved from being an intew ( 
It h ? great relief. 

. Man^Seti 

Edited by Peter ^ 

This book, like lb Wj 
Plants and Ank MforSa 
delivered at an 
Archaeology e*J d pJ 

London-dhla time 

papers. refleoflJf.^ySi 
human eeWemdrU.^g 
pllnary approach. 
of urbanlsmj moWH^ 
as such factor* a* 

. Finally. theis.ato.WS 
:■ Jar- periods of 

treated more .IhwTO 
here on. Ancient 
; coverage avall^ a^U 
an Invaluable 

ral&Sem#- 

1 said: • 

"A oonvInctoS 
■ ology and scjence , 

A maee^e 

SfjauSli’lS 

" ’ ' M 
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The Awkward 
Class 

Political Sociology of 
Peasantry in a Developing 
Society: Russia 1 DIO-25 

Teodor Shanin 

In 1 he lir.st uiuricrail'iliL 1 ct'iiiiny, 
Russian sclmlars ltd iht wurld m 
Mndivs ufi lie pLM«.iniry, .uvniniila- 
ling a budv tifLiumledge .si ill 
unsurpassed. ‘Hu- .1111 hur niAi-« 

. use ui iliuKL- siiiilii-s in i]ii uw much 

new light cm ihc siii'i.il pruLi-sMs 
'. (iiitltrlyiiig ihc inrlnili.ni hisimy of 
riiTal Russia in ibai ]h.i>ui1. 

; 6 text iigna-s ^ 4*50 

| Palaeographical 
I Papers 
11907-1965 

| E. A. Lowe 

Edited by 

Ludwig Bieler 

• Tills represent 1 ive selection of 
' Dr Lowe's most ini purl iini ]ialacn- 
j- graphical papers is a companion in- , 
Codices l mi ini Anliqniern mid <11 her 
i; of liiil bonk-s. The 1 no vnliunc* 

' contain more than forty papers, 
with all 1 he original jdmes, ax well 
ax rhe preface and im rcitluciinn. ro ’ 
7 firBeiieventun Strip! anti i'lu 
Palaeography of the ffnbhit Missal, 

1 1 s i 1 !')] Ales 1 Inlding chart 
two voIuiitck £ib » 


£N BODARU: 

PbUn dei'hexngoiie 

Paris: Galliinard. 2Sfr. 

1 his is Minn mure limn very 
good journalism; for Ihe 
author is k juuriuilisi of inlcr- 
I ■ standing, who bus pre- 
y written primarily about 
■ -be was himself born in 
Ing-and the Ear Bust. On 
g. after many years of (ravel, 
ing civil wars on uhseme froit- 
adoniiil wars in lndii-('liina and 
^ successful and unsuccessful 
in lopld, torrid capilals. with 
®ell of death constantly in his 
■ with the killing sometime* 
occasionally visible, never 
FarofT.from the airstrip ;ii which 
Ijjsl landed, the traveller, jaded 
ui extraordinarily energetic, 
to France, that of the l : Iffh 
. ■ the technocrats’ he.utgtme. 
“ ^report in depth iin whal 
k described ns the slate o' the 
in the lute I %Us. in the post- 
1 era. 


Report on 
a tour 
de France 


- ».v IUIW I 111 HIV IJIMI- ... „ , .... . « _„■ 

1 era. since. His first visit is to Adeems, 

r. 1 ... . once h small market town on the 

a Slnf ls cer ' Loire, dominated, during his child- 

oSasSi ?L C f C f- I T-\ Un l gt hood, hy the loc;d gentry, now just 
„ y «fi nd , S n ,IUl,V,dUa S ' another new industrial area. nm. like 
2 L* n j “h**"- ne; ‘ r; y a computer, by young teehnoernts. 

I BodnH i?£ TT h ,'- B H ' and farmed by businessmen who fly 
* fS? - 1 2S l ? r t S k n ,,ws 1 in J.I weekends from Paris. Gone are 
5r H? h .r :i l ' t0 f ,!,, i :i " d helote players and the cup-m- 

J?*. the ability to depict i, aiM | neasunls. liven the pharautden 


fMV|[ nuiniy tu uwpil.| 

of social change and tn 
wthe hidden assumptions of 
l * a o | tants of- u city or a pro- 

Jibanism 

O. W. pimbleby 

"f"4a iphttatiorr of 

of paper*' 

aEif.M* in 

^. ° f Archaaoto0y, 

“J ( *cdpe of the 

* 5? ? ri 8 | na of 
J>f the interdlsoi- 
’ho nature 

in delail, g* W ell 

" and disease. 

6 r iASSP 

tee cooki be . 

ins coiie ^d 

I?;.Most;.complete ■ 
W&O&jlS be ; 
p-: *?f albdems of : 

•; 

bejweeq archae-, 


history. M Bodurd rclurns. again 
and again, lo Marseille, to the chang¬ 
ing pattern of its- crimfnujity, to ihe 
cruelty and fickleness of its popula¬ 
tion. especially in terms of sport, with 
the same loving fascination and 
acuteness. The old Corsican villains, 
the nervfs, la p&gte, the dangerous 
little burs of the Qiuirtkr du Panier, 
nil these lire now as much: the 


hand peasants. Pvcn the pharmadett nil these nre now ;is -tnuen: tne 
is anonymous, a muss product, with memories of an era ns thaL which 
lechflocral'K glasses, selling, in a ended finally with the overthrow of 
..ll. .. .l. ui ihp fiiiiirini clou. Marseillais crime 


technocratV glasses, selling, in a enocu iwy wun 
white coal, the mass products of the Gudrim cfon. Marseillais 
Rhdne-Poulenc. has become ind’istrialized and u 

AH individuality has gone, the mous, thriving, primarily on lv 
-town hm lost its Identity. The teen- with its invisible entrepreneur* 
agers. rushing in droves to the pin- its chain of mlddlc-meh. 
tables on their Viwpas, are indistin- suburban laboratories along 
guishable from those of la Courneuve coast, and us own fleet, 
or of Arcucil. Gone are Hie riding- prostitution has become iteper 
breeches of the country squires, the lized. at least n far as organa 
blue smocks of rhe peasants, the is concerned, fpr tne-fawjnu 

black coals of the lawyers and the remains much the same; the w 

professional people: I he whole cannot:be upland, JJ 1 

" ■ •. .*_«i_t... 1 Tm#■ p/irjfjiMffr run. Sn the Old SitHK^ 


the Gutfrini clan. Marseillais ernhe 
has become ind’istriallzed nnd unony- 
jiiousi thriving'primarily on herpin, 
with iti; invisible enlrepteneurs and 
its chain • of mlddlc-meh, its 
suburbjin laboratories along the, 
coast, and its own fleet. Even 
proKlitmion has become depersona¬ 
lized. at least a\ far as organization 
is concerned, for the - faw material- 
remains much the same; the woman 
cannot:be replaced, but .Ihe artisanal 


SEES*, s **« ***&; 


IAA.II IWIIMVI— w -i L , . • , 

Bodard ^expresses no regrets, merely the prtsl-m id night WgJ 
dr.iws ub the balance-sheet of change, revolrdrlsatiuns of . tlje- 1 |iniM«ns. 

aertatfJssvs S£Si : 

■SjrassAWfS' 
safesars Btaas ass 

Unit obeli ft museum piece.as.the- 


l' becofnjg 


m 


li^er'i; .V..5 . 


:V>«»K *■ >'• > • . ■ * > 

4 

.cws '.'j 


: ^>S5gSSB- ^awaM«!5g; 

The radicaN and the /oyalwls seem , of ebursp. for the teenagers who have 

to belong lb an age that ended?, f^i suited into tlto awful. clowi 

l. j. tun thil' in/ Wum *i/Mirtirtn- 


jconlfibtrtiort 1 * contemporary 


town of Saini-Hlienne. There is p - : 
passage about ibc empty, cobbled ! 
streets of that peculiar city on a Sun- j 
day lhal might figure in an anthology 
of urban literature. Ho is at his best I 
when thus attempting to prise open 
a community intensely particulftrist 
and deeply suspicious of anyone not 
brought up In sight of the amsffrs, j 
■ The .one way out, for sdmany young. 
Stdpluinois. is lo be taken up by the 1 
Association Sporlivc; for this, tho 
competition is savage, the training . 
rigorous-the young footballers are 
brought up like seminarists. At the 
end of the road is the threat of re*. • 
tirement nl thirty, the certainty of 
retirement ut thirty-five. 

Then there is M Rodanl the social, 
as well as Ihe urhan, historian. Par- 
ticuhirly gaud is Ihe section on the 
Theatre du Palais-Royal: the plots : 
and Ihe clientele are still much, the 
same: “ le cncimgc ", trouser I ess lover 
In the wardrobe; but the trapping* 
are now those of n . technocrat’s 
" pseiido-gentilhommtere ", Dnmidne 
dc Chilly-Ma7arin C" son tennis t»on 
parking, son Equitation, su piscine ", 
and so on- sec the advertisements ili 
Le Mantle, or anywhere else), the 
furniture of Ihc converted mill in the 
Brie, as described in Vie ei Cam- 
paune. The cuckold is apparently still 
good for a few years—a decade per- ; 
h;ips—for the owner-manager Is not 1 
very-optimistic about the future. H$ 
gels grandfathers ■ and grand- < 
mothers: blit already the Forty-year- 
olds have lost interest; the hedroom - 
scene will soon be confined to ” la 
, France de armid pupa”. Le cacdrdiirr, ' 1 
the red-faced gentlefnaj1 j who palse* ; 
his hat lb Ihb rfcglmchtu/ colours, 

' attends the July 14 milituiy proces-' 
siiin.' applauds the swift-stepped 
march of (he Legion; has already been 
completely laid lo-rest. There is noth- ' 
ing militaiy about Pompidou, up¬ 
right, encased, .hi black, 'like an : 
undertaker, ip his open car.,,-, ’i. .. 

M- Boilard wanders,, from ..'the 
padaifi-Royal to. the pa/sino de Pari*.- ; 

. and the -Folios.'- Both; have had their • 
drain b repaired,, the', old * sruedl of ■;. 
sweat , has - gone., But Madame'*: 
Jrdvrler, of the Sentier. stiU sujjplics' 
them, with’ qstriefi feathbrsr her: 
family Has held the mopopdly of tbe 
mdilftry since .the : grtet days df fhe: '■ 
Second fipipire; : But. she t6b,h the! ’ 

: last. of.thip.i line. - |[e:visits the great : 
Madame Solerl:. in. Her quiet istudy, ! 

' faolQB dij: tq •: jr; ru-dlc eburtyacd. «n f 

the prea iif the old .coaching Ini« p . ih j 1 
' the XVe. • *ni6fe ift no decline in fief <f 
clientele ‘. On the contrary; 7 Hax'iihei,- 
pot. predfctjciJ’the/Poults df &jj 'thdiT 
. didst roJto.t Ifefefenda-7 * She. ^<ftv : ;' 
quiet.: ichcflariy: lady bf gddd famFly* ^' 
■ivybo j Hows Sboi^ QUfl ntificnttoq; . 

. keeps^nreast \ydth fCViottB^no dodht '. 
v much :±j 


j The Works of 
' Sir Roger 
Williams 

i Edited by , 

[ John X. Evans . 

Sir Reger Williams t ? 1540 1)5) 
sought and found fume a Lid fur lime 
in flic Kiiropciui w.irs. I Lis llriefe 
discount aj'h fnre ( 1500 ) nnd Actions, 
of the tone countries ( 1 ( 118 ) rcllccl ', 
tlircc detn lies of experience ;tiid 
present a unique pii lure nf sixteniih- 

■ century Wa r fare. * I lit- editor's 
biugrajthicnl iniriKluctlmt to ihc 
works includes an appraisal of 
Willianis’K ctloris lu create a new 
'model Ivnglisli army. 

6 plaies next ii pure ^7'50 

The Senatorial 
Aristocracy in 
the Later 
Roman Empire 

M. T. W. Arnheim 

Was iju [ .atcr Roman K mpire an 
absolute monarchy? Thai is ifie . 
nivun qucaium tackled in this book, 
wliicb analyses the position oft lie 
scuainriil avisEiicracy in i-claiion to 
iliaf of the einpcror in the period 
between ihe accession of Diocletian 
and the death of Theodosius ; 

(ajff-jgs)V i a'.j 

3 ecncjtlogwrtl iables ^ 5*25 

■ V-' ■: ■ h * • 

Early Blazon 

Heraldic Terminology in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth 
: Centuries with special 
reference to Arthurian 
Literature 1 » 

Gerard J, Brault ; 

This book is based, oh a study of ' 
the Freuchand Jmglisli thirtechih- 
rtntufy rolls of arms vuid 
reptraentaiiyc example of Old .T- 
French lifer a tu re, and deals ii irh 
' sdme 57 ^H<Taldic coitcepm. iCaidt 
tefrh, with In syitonyms und ' 
phfitseolMjy, is analysed historically, 
and philotogiCally. ‘ 

University MSIp 
Press : \ 
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tiiML* to her sixteenth and seventeenIh- 
tentury predecessors. Bui she speaks 
with scorn of the great 19JD< expo- 
nenl,. 4 ‘lo fakir Birman ”, who adver¬ 
tised in die Metro and wore a turban 
(although he came from Hassell); 
he. apparently. was a fraud. Maritime 
Soleil may yet enjoy si year as Visit* 
ing Fellow of Nuffield College. 

Christs have always flourished on 
French soil, and they continue to do 
so. In the 1950s, there was near 
Avignon a healer and n postman 
who had a considerable female 
clientile all down Ihe RhAne Valley 
and even in Italy. M Bodard visits 
the latest one, M Hdnnux, a plumber, 
father of ten. " Ic Christ de Com- 
pifegne “—a misnomer, in foci, for he 
lives in n suburb of the town, rue 
Dcmunchy, in a house, or rather half- 
a-hotisc in red brick, within sound 
of Ihe I mins passing from Belgium 
to Lourdes and from Lourdes to 
Belgium. His vocation was not, how¬ 
ever, revesi.led to him “cn gnre de 
Compifcgnc ", but in his own kitchen, 
in 1933. For 13 years, he steadfastly 
denied the evidence of his divine 
powers, but since then be has 
been officiating, on Sundays only, 
from n raised platform facing 
on lo (he street. The faithful enn 
he counted (n their hundreds and 
include Polish, Portuguese and 
Belglnn immigrant labourers'and a 
large following of women of all ages, 
both in Compifcgne nnd in the sur¬ 


rounding communes. There have will need a siade —there will be more 
been a number of judicial inquiries, material advantages, at least for the 
following the deaths of some of his hotel keepers and the restmrateun- 
worshippers, but, apparently, subur- traiteurs. 

bun healing is still going on. in rue g ul w j,at a sordid business it all is. 
Dcmonchy, within Ihe sound of the M Badnrd looks into the rather seedy, 
frequent trains. M Bodard describes one-star hotels in which the mass of 
“1c Christ de Compifcgnc "as a faltish riders—even the Emperors of the 

man, with watery blue eyes. He is Ro;i( j i R., ym0 nd Poulidor, the adored 
served devotedly by some of his p ou fidor (an old lady of eighty, all 
daughters; others, more sensibly, shrivelled up, tells M. Bodard: "Je 
have cleared out of the saintly scene. su j s grand-mfcrc. J'm envoyd ma 
M Hdnaux. a “ Christ du dimunclje ", pho(0 et ce || c de mu petilc-fille a M 
returns to plumbing during the week. p ou lidor. II a la bon Id sur Ie visage. 

Interspersed between the respec- Dites-Jui qu'il est nimd des grand- 

able, well-spoken Madame Soleil and mfcres Luis Ocaflu-rsnatch a few 
the alarming Hdnaux, there is a hours' sleep between massage, several 
fascinating section on the elaborate to a room, the room cluttered with 
social hierarchy of the circus world, half-open suitcases, ointments and 


Poulidor (an old lady of eighty, all Chtimh ); the Tour which, even in the indifference, mediocrity and pS? 
shrivelled up, tells M. Bodard: "Je time of Bnrtali. could attract the sionulism, of “|p France.I 
suis grand-mfcrc. J'ai envoyd ma lnleresl of Ihe Pope (Pius XU rcconv gentiHesse . All is not wroni oft 
photo et cello de mu petilc-fille a M mended to 1 / cam pianissimo a cup / hexagonc. 

Poulidor. II a la bonld sur Ie visage. of camomile tea every night ns the m Bodard, then, is an incflm» L 
Dites-Jui qu’il est nimd des grand- 8l . ,r ® s | method of obtaining a good a f,j e soc j„j lili(io r ian. But he hnS 
i..:. _o mohts slecn). was an international .. D . 1 ne «i« 


I ondon SW7 


jCr_Although a mere participant in 

LT Yugoslav war against the Axis. 
■ , he reluctant to common! on 
wor Bromley's Idler (April 14). 
invite in tone and content us this 
.. x., rmm the realities of thnaC 


uate there are now medieval MA of the assignment in which the sentence tempt; nor docs he merit our esteem 

degrees in sevenil pro and post-Con- occurred, and much besides, before one and still less our thunks. 

quest fields, -and courses for them are am emiiled to uffer a responsible riAUKiPi urORC 

nffi\n>il . 1 , ll>>. ..nJ .ik.. I ...I.. (>r IlSeflll OlSillioil. n _ .. 


offered in this and oihcr London 
colleges. Nor do these riches exist as 
mere paper promises. Proportionately 
far more students arc selecting our 
medieval courses than embarked 


or useful opinion. 

That Mr Ogilvie should indulge in 


i Mill 1*11 wriivic siHiinu iiiuuikc ill fv.ll..... 

such clumsy and intemperate rhetorical L ° Swansea, 

games hardly serves as un imluccnient 

to take Ills ease [or the Classics with Sir.- -To ren.-l. if 


CiAliRlHI 1ACOBS. 
Department of It omy nor, University 


Sir,- -To reach the place Saint-l-'ran- 
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adventures of Oiluudo the Marmalade 
Cal is published by Jonathan Cape and 
John Murray. 

HARDINCiK ()|- IM-NSHURSI. 

Macmillan, l.inJu l-.sscx Street, L»*n- 
don WC2 31 l\ 

‘Literacy and 
Society’ 

Sir,—Your reviewer lakes Hie editm ol 
l.iienny tiiid Surli ly. Victor | ; . Neubnrg 
to task for .some inaccuracies and fail¬ 
ures to correct those of \V. J. 
Linton c April 1 - 1 ). but both 
Mr Nenburg and your reviewer write 


VIUYV1JJ iWJ vi, nwiia 1IMI u; VUWIYC I it » r\ L * ■ ICYUIUllUUtll y> PtOl IS nc B Jffcl 

(but the while-faced ones are slightly Merckx, the Belgian who has taken ! n S M ■ -reporter. Or what lmio L ar ^ gl f y • f or hj mi j es mm mm 

superior)—close behind. There is a unpredictability out of what used to ]°y , -|? re "" > V im is an opportunity f C ssiona]s, nol knights. He docsNtLMiiu--wiueuvu. 

teeming, despised, insecure proletariat be a sport. Merckx is already a mil- ’ll?*,,?ifeaSEi? t0 tho Utemlure of rWjfT Ernies your 

of gypsies, stable-boys, children with Bonaire; he will retire at exactly the f^at have been left out °* Jbe ealeu- jj Rc j cnn Cn Uf w ho. as on IntciltcaLfewiichS book) ft 
bells, breathers of fire nnd profes- right moment M Bodnrd does not “tions of the planners and techno- affects tho terse literary style anib," . 11 eft' 

slonai strong men. many of whom warm to Merckx. crn1s - costume of n mercennry. lo to 

can expect only seasonal employment. And, never content merely to M Chaban-Delmas nnd the new warmth and compassion, In his ab5* 


affects tho terse literary style and Am 
costume of n mercennry. lo lu 


can expect only seasonal employment. And, never content merely to M Chaban-Delmas and the new warmth and compassion, In his a 
Under the Auclen Regime, the ex- scrape at the surface of things-4tnd ruling class do not want to hear about to write about men in acute d 
presslon batiqilisle was ooe of implied nine-tenths of the Tour Is iust an the Tour, provided it does not inter- and sick with fear, he is in a 



several generations of *J gens du relentless summer roads of a M Bod 
voyage " behind one. But it is prob- normally hidden France—lie takes us disturb 


1 Bodard) or Grasse; it must not but always with fraternity.M Baton 
isturb tlie pence of the holidays of has brought fraternity Into joureil 


ir Bromley's feelings, but I 
really find that he has under- 
(he evidence. 

c castigates your reviewer (of M r 
Vrritehi book) for having insisted 
MibajlovKto ** collnboration " with 
Axis ami “persistent refusal lo 
i" against our enemies, and. 
■ for having missed or obscured 
rger point, evidently in excuse 
Mihajtovifc, concerned with “time 
I circumstance, the appalling com- 
ly of Insurgent polities nnd the 
It game they all plnycd ", To this 
must reply: first, that time and 
lUocc had und cun have no 
j on judgment here, for betrayal 


If of course Mr Savigear had said 
that " under Professor Quirk there Is a 
strong reaction" against compulsory 
Old English —or Gothic —1 would nol 
have asked for space to dispute the 
noiiii. taking it rather us u tribute, 
however undeserved. 

RANDOLPH QUIRK. 

University College, London. 


Sir,—Your issue of March 24 printed Dei 
a letter over one of our signatures, Calift 
querying the curious general disregard, USA. 
in the “ Slate of English" debate In 
your columns, or certain major changes 
m the practical educational context in .*■ [' 


remarkable ignorance of recent research else the translator, has slipped up. ’ 
in applied linguistics, not to mention q PETER WlNNtNfiTnN 

the noil scquUur implicit in his claim , , Tv. N ' 

that such reqiiiremenls support the view Ja , ‘' t e ' * Liigy, Vmid, Swurer- 
“ that there is all the more value in 8IK ' 
teaching the Latin language in conse¬ 
quence *. 

As Kents said. “ English must be kept Hrltinrln 

up". One is tempted to nddr '• S'cs, V/lldllUU 

0n Rolna " m,KhM ” Sir. -Our mien lion h»s bee,, dm, 
(jEOLFREY SUMMERFIELD. lo the fact that there nilcht be sor 


iSiwNiiSm reasons of P cdnn,r yh 1 bc,ievc 11 sliH is - 

G. PETER W1NNINGTON. CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL. 

iche. 1053 Cngy, Vnud, Ssvii/er- Thomas Paine Society, ft/134 Queen's 

Oata, London SW7 51. E. 


Orlando 


* tf -Our attention has been drawn 
GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD. to ihe fact that there might be some 
Department of English, University of C 0 !i!? ,, 2!I b ^een the book of poetry 


Sir,—1 was interested to rend 

Anthony tiirlcy's letter (April 14) in 


which all university-level literary stu- Ul 5 , 1 „ r 4Apni I4J n 

dies perforce exist. (The letter sug- jy,, c 1 poll, . lc< * 10 R.oman Britain n 

_._. ..__,__ . _ _.“ t ie MIL* Ciinnii^ nmiwmn it* PpIi>‘ 


MacBcth, published by us, and the 
ninny famous children's books written 
by Kuthlccn Hnlc about Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat. 

We would like lo point out (hat 


ns George MacBcth's book is a short col- 


The index to The Timm Ulcrnry Sup¬ 
plement for 1971 is now published. 

The price in the United States of 
America and Canada is S 6 . and readers 
in ihcso two conn tries should send their 
oixicn lo: Mr Karl Horwil/, Manager 
Library Services, The New York Tin 
229 West 43rd Street, New York, 
10036. 

The price elsewhere is t2, and readers 
outside North America should send 
their orders to: Mi Bruce JcfTcnIU In¬ 
formation Services Manager, Timm 
Newspapers Limited, Printing House 


PHAIDON 


■: A major new book of art 
historical interpretation 

E.H. 

j Gombrich 

‘ symbolic images $ 

1 Studies hi the Art 
of the Renaissance 

Professor Gombrich here deals 
I with symbolic images created 
•.by such masters ns Botticelli, 
/■Mantegna and Poussin, offers 
’fresh Interpretations of mytho- 
• logical, astrological, allegorical 
and theological themes, and un¬ 
covers links With Freudian nnd 
jlimglan theories of symbolism, 
352 pp. 170 Illus. £5 


geMed ilmi reluctance to acknowledge , *I^.iiK-, D, il.v l i 1 l,S 8 , 0 n .i! in . PetC r K 0 " 011 of contemporary poetry, whereas Newspapers Limited, Printing Hous 

these changes in faet accounts for a J' c y , ® c '? c llent article on the state of 0 f course the world-famous series of Square, London F.C4P 4DE, England, 
an, id deal of rhu eurrmt t„ ,he «nd referred to the key 

Mi Studs.) importance of Romnnb-BrIUsh arehaeo- , - ..... - - 


■ , . , logy as a ’ growth urea * from which 

this letter stemmed from an article tho study of classical unliquity can 
c had written jointly for the Winter derive real benefits", Dr Birlcy and 


niunhcr of Universities Quarterly. 


your readers may like to know dial 


had been meant that the letter, too, we hove in preparation a series of sonic 
should appear over both our names. twelve books, under the editorshio of 


mngnirtcent toot ao prance, me geo- the Tour represents a thin chance pushed out of sight of les Grands, it om women. uswcn . 15 .u 

graphy of which still closely carres- of breaking away from the still lakes its annual toll of von no He huS sp^clhing of vJt«PL ■ 

ponds to the map of French economic clustered moss of some provincial m <! n • there is no friendship i? Simenons gift for describmg Igljwi Bmixli 'jj 10 

underdevDlopment, th. c = r* club, tl,o» who pedul round this Zihn? douta iuTcoJiJi nS 5 .°{ 

looping to avoid the Super-Regions cunningly contrived route of Hell wou ) d b e at one in haling Merckx. hc ,s ncvcr °, ,, Jb. were nronilv onnosetl m anv 

nnd keeping clear of the dreadful net- for. nothing, for the remote chance , , Les Plaisirs de I hexagone h a b», 


were strongly opposed to any 
of socialism or eoninmnisni; yet 


work of autoroutes, lo take in, on the of beiug noticed by one of the barons After Merckx, after the sad evoen- gjful and very moving book o| u , M f. lr as | klunv> vV nu!d 

contrary, a France forgotten by Ihe who run the show—those who. like ,ion of lhe olt * heroes of Iho road, ranges through so many rccessd“*- *« * ’ ■ . ■ =• 

Igames. and only nominally part of two brolhcrs, Flemish farmers* boys, "hat a relief then to move on lo Ihe French society, in a clarity o( i 

I’hexagone. In this respect, for these ; wiLlin all likelihood burst their lungs, South-West, lo “ la Franco du —iho author, mea’ifully, has nfj 

somewhat disinherited places, the . or something olsc. Col de la Faucilie, rugby ”, to Ie rupbyinan: those been bothered with sociology not 

Tour represents n brief, strident com- 1c Gnlibier, or on Ihe dreadful. colossal, hairy—linir scorns to sprout jargon—and with n patience. 
pensnlion, ns tho coloured riders flash Ventoux (that killed n young English even from their immense riuUcncii understandum nnd an acutenea.*? 


pensnlion, ns tho coloured riders flash 
by, a sort of royal progress Hint may 
give a kingfisher sense of importance 
to some out-of-the-way, dormant 
commune. It will be something to 
talk about for the rest of (ho year. If 
the place is lucky enough lo be chosen 


1c Gnlibier, or on the dreadful. colossal, hairy—linir scorns to sprout jargon—and with a patience, jf 
Ventoux (that killed n young English even from their immense riaUcncii understanding nnd an acuteae*#® 
rider), or smash Ihcir limbs on the cars—hulking Hasquuis, LunUuis, make ono thankful that M W 
wny down, in attempting to make Bdarnais. Agennis, Tmilnuxiiins, after so many sudden essigm 
their esenpe from obscure provincial Rodlzicns, Albigcois, Mon la I- should nt last have come home. 


should at last have come home, 


V* ui. JU 1111 Wl.^ | Mlllll, 

n vim that last assertion; and it 
*ked, vital the published records 
Aow. The Partisan line of 
to and action was perfectly clear 
(be earliest wufcks of our contact 
n. and it never afterwards de- 
1 to any serious way so king a* 
*ir prevailed. Mr Hudson has 
t witness to the same consistency 
aniiior period. 


r vvow...* ^lUTiMviui ntmwMVimi * nw15wi.il ivivmill- .MIUU1U (lb UWH IIIITW ■*-■-; MB U |)VllUU. 

Rjhtly^^rM nr ?. rd ?!'„ ^ banab, grenL generous, warm- cveri to ms never anything remotely 


v ,y—1— # 1 . a '****•"■•'1 o'-mm g* miw "umr wTt.ii 1 ^ mi «US llCVCr R |] VMM rCniOll! V 

fabled world of sports Hhops, bicycle spoken, friendly, dark bison who endlessly inquiring book, * j 1 ],**5§*is ,, S 0E orthodoxy'' nf cmnnut- 
shops and chromium bars, M Bodard. when oil the Held, move slowly, lop- to have something to offer, both w gt* to uhytlilna except our nuilonul 


ns an dtaite —and for that purpose It and only M Bodard, lias u thought for iogly, prudently, as if to conserve their Bodard lind to Ills readers- 



To the Editor 


^ INDIA, PAKISTAN 
■ & The Great Powers 

' WILLIAM 3, BARNDS 
:Thorough analysts of last 25 years 
-of India.; Pakistan, Kashmic, 
'Bangladesh affairs and relations 
* With Great Powers. 368 pp, maps, 
tables. May II. £4.25 

THE CARIBBEAN 
COMMUNITY 


‘The Embattled 
Mountain’ 


(he field and was performing a useful 
function, with British assistance. 3 
remember going into the Ivy to have 


5 


Ihe water and waiting till tomorrow to sought out In 1949 the QcrewS; 
perform the miracle of the loaves and had been Political Officer in 
fishes. There were also massages from via, then a rcsidont in BavaM. 
Britons in tho Mihajlovid ennip which a reliable witness, for ho 
were laudatory of him but which romarkublc man, strongly m® 
explained that Mihajlovid was re- who had proved the genmnenea 
Juctonl to follow tno policy the convictions before the w bx W P 
British were suggesting to him. But this ing a valuable service to ins 
was . indeed instantly recognizable as deohred that hc knew of no P 
idiotic. The British wore suggesting on which Mihajlovid bad at 
that Mjhajlovid should engage in acts Nazi troops. 'But I quite 
oe sabotage such as blowing up rail- what your reviewer mean* 


Whether in Us SOU ninnireslu* 
w any other, the British Army 
renoeracd to find reliable ami 
™ MUca m the Balkans. Only 
“ 1C Chctiiiks had proved them* 
stubbornly the rex-orse was there 
Boon to seek elsewhere. If there 
My Orthodoxy of preference in 
^ affair, It was rather that this 
«»n .came lute in the day be* 
poiicy, tmlil the changes of early 
any such idea as inadmissi- 


ifL'i'm n d nwN istfHu tjianigan 

KUTH BROWN. of Hr j, UlJ< un |he 

CHRISTOPHH CAMPOS. Britain. Each book 

t.jan, CMo; University of Sussex. it°w» 

... ... , , Romans and by 1 

Sir, I he direst symptom of the stale themselves I he I 

of English yel revealed by your itinerant appear- -later this y 
terrnc I Ulus is Lite unrestrained flow — w j|| probably b 
from its teachers in dicir letters lo you Cunllffc's on the f 
of turgid, meandering spleen. Todd's on lire Coril 

K. II. ROBBINS. , It appears iliul U 
. , , Unit « Roman provi 

Hulliot College. Oxford. treated in such de 

that the series will r 
ing to urcliucologisli 

The New Context fWA 
of the Classics ( 

Sir, It Is sad that R. M. Ogilvie, in piniio Factory. 43 t 
11 is defence or the Classics in school London NWI 7DY. 
(March 31). should huve found it neces¬ 
sary to take u swine at the sin to or the 
leaching of I'nglisn. It is not that Eng- QlanlAV 
lish-icnchcrs ure demoralized by critl- QlfllJILj 
cisms, attacks, or slurs on their compc- ja r .— ti.- jnsi seni 


twelve books, under the editorship of 
Dr Keith Bianigan of the Univorsity 
of Bristol, on the civittiles of Roman 
Britain. Each bonk will deal with the 
archaeology of a single dvitas and 
show how it was seen both by the 
Romans and by ihe uiicienl Britons 
themselves. The first two books to 
appear---later this year or curly in 1973 
—will probably be Professor Barry 
Cunllffc's on the Reanl and Malcolm 
Todd's on the Corilanl. 

It appears dial tins is the ftrst time 
that a Roman province will have been 
treated in such detail. Lai us hnpo 
that (lie series will not only be interest¬ 
ing to u roll neologism but, in Dr Birlcy to 
phrase, net also us "n niugnet with 
which to attract boys to the Classics ", 
COLIN HAYCRAFT. 

Chairman nnd Managing Director, 
(Jerald Duckworth & Co Ltd, The Old 
Plano Factory. 43 Gloucester Crescent, 


'ftiwS JMaSofiBbS tSSsjiJTSssrJssJ" 


mwi yowl * * , tijul 

alleges that Ihe idea that Mw 
was a collaborator and tint k 


£3 


IS** 1 "M Mr Deakift's The F.m- 


, !S?hi n hi ifp 1 ? Mihajlovid saw 00 sense in blowing up guilty of "a penBtent TB C B 5 JJL 

SJrr-The htoorUni of the future SSJCES!^ ^way Unes which tho Germane could Ihe Axis" were copcopls du^ 

^ 0f ' repalr 10 ft oou P lo of days Whilo their war. They were indeed. ^ 
reviewer to (Professor 'Bromley a atnc: what Mihajlovid was doing. comrades conscientiously burned the them being most eloqoentJy « 

*“**■ >Aprtl H) on his notice of 77/e Your reviewer says, with the pqrtco- nearest villages and shot the inhabl- by Guy Burgess. He asked m®'. 

Mountain (October 22, tousness of Proust's Monsieur No^ tants. tie could do something In that ■ head the terrible news that Mwrv 

i''.*)- W j* chartctnnsuc o' the anti- pols, that * the strength of the Chetnik line of sabotage, hc said, but nol much was n traitor. 7' 

Msbajlovid campainti in tho ciim judi- movement and the importance of without running tho risk of eroding his • I wrilo this letter without aflf 

dal manner irt- which Ie retail® Inaccu- MihaiJovid as a leminr umr<» piunpr. farces an»I iumlnu ii*.» inr.nl nnn.,i n . it... .l., < 1 ... ih.im wilf urevtO- 


Silly U» iaau u 

tcaciiing of Englrtli. It is not that Eng- Q^atllPV 
livh-icadwrs ure demoralized by critl- QlalJILj QjJCilLCl 
eisim. attacks, or slura on their compc- Sir _ TI)e )asl scnlencc of your review 
tenee : on the contrary, we have become (MaR , h 24) of - A Private View of Stanley 
accustomed 10 having most of the ms Spetfcer by , 0l)isc Col|is Kads: vhe 
of society traced to our aberrations. re g„ rt i ct j j,| s (inerativo) landscape paint- 
negligences, and innovations, not to j ng nierc |y ns a matter of tedious roit- 
moniion our enthusiasms. tine". Stanley Spencer lived with tne 

Bui in response to Mr Ogilvic’s boot, from the summer of 1939 to the sum- 
the worm should, 1 suggest, be allowed mer of 1941, fur a short time In Hamp* 
to turn. Unfortunately his attack is so stead, and for the rest of the lime nt a 
broad and vagiie--w» much a matter of small village inn in Gloucestershire, ana 
rather splendid gwtuies—that one during this period was largely engaged 
hurdlv knows where to begin. in landscnjx palming, und to one who 


M u - ... ~ ., lirn Unfortunately his altacK is so steao, ana tor me rest 01 me ume ni a 

in neither did I broadand vugue--so much a matter of small village inn in Gloucestershire, and 

% and certain I Jnn » n^.inn rather splendid ges(ur«-thol one dunng this period was largely engaged 

*nltauli«» ThT y n u pj , r hurdlv knows where to begin. in landscape palming, und to one who 

TI ] 0S ? wh ° saw ,hd ’ , . . has worked alongside him in country 

“uayai and the suffering 1 * 11 Consider, for example, bis claim mca( j ott ^ t | xe wor ds tedious routine 


m 


*1 


rate information 


campaion in tho afro, judi- movement and the importance of without running tho risk of eroding hla • I write this loiter without^) 

r ui-whlch.U retails inaccu- Mibajjpvid. as a leader wore exagger* forces and turning the local popuin- *hopc (hat the truth yrill P ,t , M 

al!oa • • , ated beyond any semblance of reality dons against him. MJhajlovldto altitude not think it can. Bill I am rewj 

awor ia incorrect ,(q .saying *g_ tK,: Y g* v ..BPW nmenl in exile, ma Jhat^-.hU business clearly lay In the continuance or the nnti-^ 

telor Mlhajioyidttktf.on • Q , Dd -a network oi guenttlq ■ campaign. The aitwaljoji w»* 


A 

■; S 


wuayai and the sufferings 11 
■^*11 happens, sufferings un* 
l., b V, scvorul of Frorevsm 

« L .lellow-countrynicn—might 

pn forgiven a lime passion in 
2? ll L n » of it. Yet no such 


that an English curriculum committed sccm ostoundingly inaccurate. Spencer 


|miir Uiij, 1 puuuiu iuiu Auuiihu uvi 

play. 464 np. May l I. M.5Q . ■ . 


•; *,. 3QHN HATCH;!' V :■ 

■ New 1 PrpfUk.L yolupne, setting 
'modern supenc •_ ih - full fusioHcal 
.context, by Sedts authority iori 
.emergent Africa.’ -250 • pp; ■ iilUsi 
.maps. June 8 . £2.75 

I Man, State & Society in 

* LATIN AMERICAN ' 


me twwiior.Bimaiionc iMij.Qn ■ .f 7r.L r irluL ^ campaign. j. 

‘■Mihajlctdi 1 . myth which came IpW CjS *, fa « ^Yugoslav fighters over the countryside Which simple. ChurchUl oneday^°£ 

being In Britain and the United Stales °°I e ^ mont . never ceased to could, master the terrain and its obsia- deefsion that he could pf«« 

iiiTlhe last months of 1941 and in 1 ™ raenot to exaggerate the strength olesJnd.be ready to act as not only a giving him Yugoslav^, «nd 
1942". Io '1936 I went to ^pcak (or Bre movement ftnd^once, fkhthigbut an intelligence force when K* bucked Tito. His 

British Council In Yntoslavia and !» e Jovaoovld. said the AlTios cama to dnve the Gennana smelt ih tho London al r is jog* 
among Ihe places 1: xnsitad; Was a ■ ^ we caB proniise is outojlheBalkans. . h ad made it. A great 

MilitiaiV Collcge^t Nlih r’ end there cairusa • to threw Thl? wds horse sense, particularly as one day: "I undorstana 

three off leers, sppko lo me of Drazha,!'^ iho British let him suppose they were something about Yugoiiav^* 

MJhpJloyJd as a leading antl^Nitgl spirit 8o1ng 1° Iq >’ u 8 «laVia. And I am you tell mo how I gf'&m 

I tefB ¥5 nnnzed by , (he effroatcry of vour out to TUo ? Tm told Uto B» 

of- die o ca ? n . 0 . t ' ' reviewer Jn saying that "most Bntish a young .man to do if 

by a * v. M . a sinister ' officers associated 1 with Mihaitovid” on." This was by no mean* f 


i 


- ■w*siYcn a ume passion in 
SJhniS of it. Yet no such 
•Wwaned in the puh* 
]Wb°r Bnn* purtidpan[s,_ fio 


l ™ "b«i , aim l 

_.jt read ail of any . relevant 


In the Artny. Thi 
twice shown,-bnoe t 
Sere -Fcasan^ Pert; 
well-known writer; 
Anica ■ Sario-^.cbac, 
randiifri on . taucrr 
means of resisting t 
which Nwi Gemu 
maktkon- Yuaoslavi 


more surprising In P 1 
was byfar our \ 


IK 
4 

I** 


*' b *' educational ”, I foil to see ;,h (hingA, especlaljy to strangers or . 


[Vlr U^livrc U105C lie Ijaiuij duw▼*, om%* ««» 

«• serious effects "—their nature, occur- tedly, he was working at landscape more 
rence. frequency—or that he in any way „ 10n he wlsiidd, because Ihe landscapes 
presents a plausible causal relationship and the figure pictures did not, he 
between the literature curriculum and was liable to make some yerv wild state- 


3 


[42 stddics^ixlorical. potitichf, 
isodolcwicaJMrf the' forces that 
Shave shaped: the vtoried naiions 
fond -their common cultural entity. 
Kc 5(2 pp. maps, 7/»w g;. £5.25 ; 


given jls : urazna mmaitovic;: pod bla iwwumvnm'-Mijiyour reviewer ,al 

tiamO;WM kftowp^ ! 4wr .•:*? pro Cess ibnal'fofcre Are;which.- tally pravo : 
kbldiOj of;: Hiorit,- dpi, ah J wdi-Nngl ' folng ahortt Miba)loyicto ,;cbll* 
a mbflg Bmb.issy ateffs ip Belgrade, , ' iton. ond . dnwilJingnfcss io figliE 


: Mir Dcakin, 
, Mihajloyld's 


Pfovo Jny-, „ MibajloyUS's poliev , was ‘ right and' don. thirty- 
, ,coliaborn- kphnd.-apd showed a proper rocoSu- be forelbly 

ip Saht.'V .1 SWlM. SmSS: 


oured him only.. So a nation which o^^JJ h Jv, no t w , w 

my Impassion. . centurion'ter its in depended in tercets^ 

a conversation * Turkish Empire was sudddg^I on J-. ■ ™ 

larke. whn ui«* K*» ilia AlllHi;lh»t IUVIj tiL/; . -j “ASIL DAyiDSON, 

: ■ . •• ; s/ 


J 2 *r pande. that was in a non. 

jpwi’poiitlon lo act against It. Again, does lie. seriously assume that 
* ■iffi£«“« c ^W'gretion" were we can be expected to share h« view 
i n ' works. Uve that" the degree of ribleracyjo pnmary 
remain . 1 Perhaps Pro* and preparatory schools B, frankly. 
ifahSte. Who describes himself frightening "•-1 Which primary schools 
ffi •wdeatly Sat, “oSK is lie thinking of 7 . Where exactly are 
^ Stork**!?VV^B * 1 *i now consider they 7 In Oxtordshire 7 Bristol ?, The 
tw.0idv tn ihn ini.MM, WfKi itidinB of Yorkahire ? And why 


Simenon : 

Sir.—Despite ati interesting account 

of Simenonto When I ^ 


Culture and Society in 
Renaissance Italy 1420-1540 

PETER BURKE 

The author deals with both the history end the sociology of art and 
literature of Renaissance Italy. He describes and analyses 
contemporary thought and the organisation ol social institutions in 
Italy between 1420 and 1540, and Is concerned With establishing the 
nature of Ihe relationship between culture 9nd society during this 
great creative epoch. 

19 photographs C4&Q 

Economic History of Ireland 
Since 1660 

L. M. CULLEN 

This Is Ihe Ural comprehensive survey ol Irish economic history over 
the Iasi three aenturles to appear lor over 50 years. An original study. 
It Is based on first-hand examination ol the relevant economic and 
social archives. 

Studies In Economic end Social History £ 2.00 

Fashion in Underwear 

ELIZABETH EWING 

This Is an authoritative history of woman's underolothes from 3000 BC 
to the present day. Not only Is every period In Ihe development ol 
underwear described and ruUy Illustrated but also the practical 
aspects of the subjeols are explained. 

7 photographs 176 line drawings E3.00 

Foch as Military Commander 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 

By examining hnuah new documentary material Ihe author haa been 
able to write an authoritative narrative ol the battles (ought under 
Foch’s command. He thoroughly appraises Ihe service which Foch 
rendered, particularly in the last year ol World War One, In 
harmonising Ihe political relations of Ihe five Allied Governments in 
the higher directions of the war. 

Military Commanders Series 30 photographs 12 maps £4.00 

tancdsHirtf . 

J.J.BAGLEY ; ‘ ’ :,iV/ ■' 

Lancashire Is a county of contrasts. The author 3 b an historian ?ndhe 
sees Lancashire Ih tha perspeblive of history, so that the 
significance of Ihe present-day scene is heightened by what^-and 
who—went before. 

Baisiord Britain Series 30 photographs 1 map £2.00 

Middlesex ■; 

BRUCE STEVENSON : . • . : u ‘ . .. 

Few people could accurately <Je tine Ihe, boundaries, and fewer-are 
aware of He treaeurse. fof Middlesex is today one-of the least known 


the bounder lea. and fewer are 
: Is today one-of the least knew 


yeais of , & 

oonvfcri™ irera ^ 


jmiftoflia 

Md:- 

ijT dvj^n 


ofEnglish 

^r, r (April 7) can te 
v^D*cd, the. only 


they 7 In OxTord&hirc 7 Bristol J. tn ^* your reviewer's pbriousampatfiy. 
West Riding of Yorkshire ? SS vdth SIh>enop!s position—or tack of Jt— 

precisely i» Mr Qgiiwe/nxhtaped 7 .JIm occupadoo is more tJian a 

he read Mr Al«:,uegg v The jj^ (fisturMnfr ' In that period, the, 

hf Writing ? if d ISfSP,,!!? rdinlee waB a -^nipIs 'One :;one resfited 

awake m night '/ I", JjJj.JS'u jn whaiever way one could. or one toft* 
graph as hi* onrfttiliin of teghti is ■ . ^ ^ C ylj by [nactmo—the moral 
Wito* te.;'economy and .SJ 5 a were, quite cfear-cu ..pad.; 

espreuiwi' : . the irony. of fhe colIOc s j mCndn . t *o 5 C to pat cottod-woot In Ws 
lion surdy *peaks :JSL . am and lock himself ih txJe iyOry UWer/; 


hw cul 
IQ of h 

produce 


of oountjee. The author made a sejlaa ol speoial /ourosys through the 
couqty. and so writes with ail Uie fresh paee of eonieone who has 
: robeiifly-had a critical and sympathetic rook at each are^ ' 

, BalBford Britain. Series, 3Q photographs T ftiap ’ EtOO. ^ 

European ArMdiir1 

■ -CMMiiDE^WMR )?■■ ' .. 

Now available again through popular ctemimJ. thiq. detihilivo work 
. covers the period 1056 until the slxteerith cenluryj when armour . 

■,. became obsolete.;.. • .Vv.;.,r. ■ ;■ * 'k \'\ '■■*.- • ', 

. : Repripl.’FuVy)(Iu&trated£3.QQ, ; > v' i r ; " 


;iv.J/:-v-ii:;i.u.:7i: *■ lA- "■ ! ^ i •: 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Lighting 1 a lamp 


fesrORY 


Compilations 


TKKHIIWI I.KVMI : 

Cliiyhui of Toe |[ 

260pp. John Murray. 13. 

M 1’uhby” Clay ion -—hardly anyone 
ever called him Philip—was born 
in 1885. Clayton was a Londoner 
with the Ciiy in his honc-s. He was 
educated at St Paul's School, and 
went with a school Exhibition to 
Oxford, where, to his surprise, he 
got a 1-irM in Theology. Ordained, 
he was one of Car belt's curates at 
St Mary's. Pori sea, that nursery of 
eminent clergymen, and in spile of 
Ciarbeil’.s discipline his exuberant 
spirits seem to have remained un- 
supprusted. When the First World 
War came he joined up as an Army 
chaplain, although Garbctt . was 
anxious lhal he should not leave, 

The war produced many outstand¬ 
ing chaplains distinguished for their 
courage, and Clayton’s DSO was 
wcll-aa rned. Hut it was when he got 
to Poporinghc, a small French town 
not fur from the front line, that he 
“ found himself ". He was in charge 
of a kind of rest house, a makeshift 
barrack where men passing to and 
from the line could get simple meals, 
perhaps a bed. and sometimes found 
their way lo the chapel io (he attics. 
There were similar places, but what 
made this one known every where-was 
Clayton himself. He named it 

"Talbot House ** in memory of the 
younger brother of his friend NeviJ 
Talbot (later to he a bishop), Gilbert, 
who was one of the early victims of 
(he war. Clayton rejected its original 
name “The Church House”, and 
then changed it again into army tele¬ 
graphese: '‘Toe H", which it 
remained. 


every imaginable ivay. and he enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

When the war was over, it seemed 
that Toe H would end also; bill 
Clayton had become a man with an 
idea.. Toe H had meant Christian 
charity and service, and Clayton saw 


as Dick Sheppard did when he 
turned the riotous party in the Allicrl 
Hull into a religious ceremony on 
Armistice night. From his huge list 
of eminent friends money poured in. 
and Clayton had his dream. 

Will it survive 7 Although the 
ceremony in WJiitehull is still 


JOHN NICHOLS : 

Minor Lives 

A Collection of biographies. 
Edited by Edward I.. Marl. 
367pp. Harvard University 
London: Oxford Universily 
£ 6 . 
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M in ten years 


r , . bL «NDBH LLEWELLYN i 

■‘‘null us Linlot, Lojjjj^ i|p Newton Abbot: Dawd ;i 

Scottish trio. Cadet? Min^ £ ’ 95 


ind 


that as (lie Church’s main duty. He crowded, the numbers round the 


decided dial Toe 31 must survive, 
and not only the house, which could 
be a meeting place for visitors to war 
graves, but the thing itself, the great 
idea. Ho travelled endlessly, estab¬ 
lishing branches all over England, 
and gradually over the world—and 
each one had iLs Tamp. “ the Toe H - 
lamp ”, the first of which was lit by dream 
the Prince of Wales at a meeting in 


village Wat- Memorials dwindle each 
year, and even thB Second World 
War is a memory only to those 
approaching middle age. To most 
people now, “Toe H“ can convey 
little or no meaning; Clayton him¬ 
self is well into his eighties. It is 
impossible not 


nineteenth century, is now extinct. 
Compilers gave themselves no air of 
scholarship and claimed no journalis¬ 
tic glamour of revelation. ■ Their 
motive was a kind of bookish curio¬ 
sity, picking up here an anecdote, 


Ahhorp had recruited him by accost- Whips olliec :im ) party organi/alinn 

“ “l-liilio /on in 6 SlrC u UIUi y’B lhal 11 Present incumbent would easily 
V 1 ^ ■ 0l .' ^ yo11 l,ke to rec °t5 ni7 -e but which Peel lo his detri- 
■ '? n u C ? mnilss,on } Thinking it men! overlooked, 
itiiglil^ be for something good I *iid Mr Llewellyn starts by paying due 
Yes anil his lordship put me on." tribute to Elie Haley's History of the 
1 tits was the Whig answer to liuimni- English People in ihe Nineteenth Cen- 
tarian pleas for the restriction of the fury, but he ought not lo describe him 

Ptmliinnimj ««wn*utn oi m -- • -«-• — -- ol ,!lboilr in the fnctories. as a " Dreyfitsanl", a word, accord- 

y ...‘i .«»! grot, £ ^ the Hundred Years War but the reformers got their way suf- mg lo Professor Guy Chapman, 

c. i. _ | of kook production i.nvc learnt to be wary of latently for Dicey to label the result- “ coined as a term of opprobrium lor 

■' mguenui jKunes art anlff?L ,hj« ns euide-lincs, and ,n 8 Factory Act of 1833 as socialist. (hose who saw in the case an oppor- 

This movement, like the struggle ,un ?» ft ?. r . anJ P^sonal ad- 

for free (riidc and Ihc Brow ,h of V - nUl|!C ' Alsi1 ' "’ c 0rev,IIe 


fS; .‘“'y lhe k,te •’Wllp.OuedaU. 


ever u. flourish in this coEXitd the immortal battle-cry, 
K £0L£ * * Middle Ages we are 


The trade of compiler, so fruitfully 
followed by Aubrey, Spence 

Nichols, and many other lesser but "r, w names art as cuide-lincs, and 

useful men down lo the end of the =^wton. Baskervillc, toft Ae events o®the 1830s must 

.mHMHiih -.- ~ .. ts * , - fi to be intelligible, be seen 

One may deplore a title a A .., a wider background. To be 
consigns such nten as totJFjuwK Llewellyn : 

. f.avion to the catcm this and docs not seek over- 

nwnor , When OllC COHSitlm mikka PrnrriKltvm limits 


will fade° bu^ivliclhcr''it n . lt,,,vc . M ' u . s :i h « nd of bookish curio- . - w *]«] one conadm'®. to impose Procrustean limits 

- fades or not Clayton’s achievement S(ly« Picking up here an aneedule, jmmcnsc aml lasting ^ subject-matter. Nevertheless, 

the London Guildhall. England was in will not fade. It is not merely senti- \ - a ,etler ’ somewhere else a rami- ^ n, « 1 dominate ijpMnjfLjd not have been very gay stay- 

the mood for such memorials. To mental to say lhal Clayton gave Iect,on or » funeral inscription, and uoskerviHc, in particular, ** • - '' ■-* ' 

those who survived it. the war, with faith and ihope and love to countless strin 8 in S .them together lo provide inosl unusual character-^ ^ 

its friendships and its genuinely men continually faced with death *-»— -• ”' L * 

poignant memories, had. suddenly This very well written biography will 
beconio inescapably reaJ. Tubby allow (hose whose curiosity is stirred 
caught Lhe mood of die moment, just to see what such a man was like. 


Raising a giggle 


CHARLOTTE BINGHAM x 
Coronet Among the Grass 
155pp. Hcincmann. £1.80. 


with Procrustes even if his fam- 

, - - . - - ,.— . ... , . - K«E bed was not in use. and so it is 

such precious repertoires as the many ratiotralisl who designed &« a Mr Llewellyn ; to seek to isolate 
volumes of Nichols’s Literary A net- \°*™} un consecrated grouiii ^dem British history fora study 
t otes and his Illustrations of the leK behind him a defiant BilU ^ nukes for neither enn- 

Uterary History of the Eighteenth pons of which Nichols felt cty wn , argument nor comfortable n ■* i 

Century. to suppress as blasphemous, h ^ His prose style is staccato I Q TT) __ T/^\ I I ATTTAt'P 

Nichols, a primer and ■anliouarian n J 1 l,st , lhal someth (his indulgence in line rulings— L/ IVJIJLL/ W Cl 

who eddied The Gentlemans Mag- ■ l 0 te J? he f e coUertedanafc Ihan seven occur in a four- A 

mine from 1792 until his death in mlt1 ” r ’ Jhoiigh even so they kIi a page chapter on Church and 
1826 was among the most tireless about tnc hlerary woridiil ae—give the reader the impression 

editors and compilers the world has Uiiys v 1 opc ’ Yrareurtoo aedW n ihh may only be a brief syni- 
Jawn Whv? Miss iRi»cr! inm a scen - He «l‘*cd Swift and Hogurlh An ' s lhe ^ Bum on the subject. 

girl now, . wife and m o,her. h.H of SSSfSd “ iS ' Thc ^ 

a hartt-wnrkiniT morrinrl _, .... 1 suniotiniL-s in sni'.li rtin> nrawn-i 


At the age of twenty Charlotte Bing 

ham scored a sensational success ant. himtli , , , - - - i«m,, 

made a large .sum of money with n , ess , you are a 'bad case of mammoth county histories, 

Wi(lc*€ycd nrrPCf®« /laiiafANm^H* *"'*■ -L ‘ M -— -■ 

Among the 
the adventures 
the upper classes 
delights” who 

the title. No uuum n was rar tram —•**■*.*« ui«> juu uu >. ■ ■■<■ .. 

ensy writing: few things are more becom “ increasingly difficult to hw skllfl ‘ ll >’ 

difTicuIi than making the deliberately conceal. Also, the professional in fJJr.V ® 01 }.? ,mass material, 

Hp «ih.< ii„ tin i t, ,i , naive ring true. The author was dis- 'B'hgham must surely have i, l 'f n8 obituary notices m The 

^ -" S -’ mayed by the ballyhoo that went with s ' V6n a warning whistle when she ' W«Wwa#ip itself. 

Ji^. 5 1S Ihei success but was fcufflciehlly Proposed to ilrag in ihe well-worn articles 

realistic to ilnd recompense in the bit about the holiday villa in Spain, 
cash: indeed, how many writers nna sbe would have done well to 

would not breathe an amen to hcetI il - 

Bc Hoc’s: 


Immediately nnd genuinely frlendly-^- 
mercui iiil, gnmilous-^uid there were 
always men who found their way up 
to the chapel where thc obvious 
sincerity of Clayton’s own religious 
life produced a .quick response: 
many of the men passing through put _ rh 
thtfir names on it list ns candidates Bu J; 
fur ordination when the war was 
river. Yet he never pushed his religion 


connected with figures in what 
might broadly be called the hook 
trade, in which Nichols himself was 


I’m, tired of love. I'm still more tired of 
rhyme. 

money gives me pleasure all the 
time. 


wanted 
was 

nical tour de force which she was 
capable oE repealing. Having de¬ 
monstrated thc fact, with whatever 


lili3pSSSS The laird’s acres 

■ nc wrolc l 0 «crs, he helped ! in ■ kind of grass that never clothed -a 


through half-closed eyes and give us 
a grown-up bonk about it. 


In praise of insecurity 


JOSEPH MITCHELL i 

Reminiscences of Mv Lire in ihe 
Highlands J884 


LLflSE UINSER x 
Bauslelle 

Eine Art Tugebuch. 1967-70 

39fipp, Frunkfurt: S. Fischer, 
' DM 24. ’• ' • 

' _ * - * 

Keeping h diary is n highly self-con- 
fclous act. It is the attempt to sepa¬ 
rate the private from lhe public 
figure, tq define Ihe true self in the 
seclusion of one’s inner world. The 


Joseph Mitchell, who had 
conscience, the trained by Thomas Telford o.r' 


Volume 2 

268pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
f °I neW ld ? s u being eral enervation she has observed — BJ5 ' ____ 

of l 0 T d k he r Sod f fl ~ u ^ 

the future. Her aim is Lo reveal and th0 bck oE soc,ftl conscience, the 
underline thc 
nent features 
in too m 

toiTS,"rok^s'diJry'T, *.nwwi M, ir«55*««-i 

indeed a " building site" where are loss of faith °n socfarSogre^ felt ° n]L ^ hj,e ^ s,dc * abandoned when u tton of the Highland CoUn(v ... 

stored recolleclions and moral con- by the young loday especially ' suspicious black loss in his ewes fol- . Al a V. mc .^"cuch J tu a j ?.^ lory 
cems; the materials with which to AnnSJh* i bL..'*L ^«l h , 8 . , n{tJa i refusu | tq M]l 1o a ^nd Ke arc 

with closure, Mitcheli’s Pu8h ’ 

railways are of great > nI ^ 
deplored Ihe creation of o 




liberal ” foreign policy, cannot be 
compressed within the decade, 
although those were Lhe yean of ger¬ 
mination. But Mr Llewellyn is 


diaries are required reading, it is a 
pity not to have used the Roger Ful- 
ford-Lytton Strachcy edition of 1938, 
rather than Reeve’s much curtailed 
edition of 1874. Finally, in an his- 


corrcet in saying lhal these ten years lorieal work, it ought to be possible 
include the birth and creation of to look up particular references in- 
somclhmg very much resembling our stead of being confronted with only 
Present two-party system, with a a bibliography. 


NORMAN BAKER: 

Government and Contractors 
Thc British Treasury and War Sup¬ 
plies 1775-1783. 

274pp. Alhlunc Press. £4. 


msuccuwai . --7..... 

indeed lovingly done. He I ■* abolition of slavery as 
fetched out of the immense ® ® ^ 8 rai1 Reform Bill, ull had 
of Nichols’s work and plctcdi *mipacr on the decade; to gel 
gel her a series of portraits rt compass m two hundred pages 
will be most valuable lo any so i lex } « » Teal of comnra- 
rif the eighteenth-century M “J* ma f‘» H unreasonnbfe to 
world. .Such books provide i fin; dehydration incvilublv 
mitcli-nccdcd clement of Mr l.lcwcl- 

• “« Ksi chapters arc those In Iho 
under the 
Politics and iho 
_ studied to good 

P4Jne problem of rural poverty 
»as reference lo migration from 
7 pwriy-sirickcn south lo the 
Jwing north is useful In connlcr- 
*i! the contrary impression. In 

, ., i i ji l 2 j ,ntl ® i were riches! agrl- 

tacksmcn (the middle class w 1 mily were those where iho 
rural Highlands), and the taren were poorest. Those who 
polarization between lhe lar^jj gxc ut the time that Royal Corn- 
owners and the large sh«pg» ^investigations now take will 
on the one hand and Hie fc* l^ to hear of the Factory Corn- 
agricultural labourers and swj 1833 which was given only 
less crofters on Ihe other. to examine evidence and to 

of Scotland. Mitchell polnW J *1 One of the members told 
inged lo 1,700 people; W J I Edwin Chadwick [hut Lord 


Times may change, but some relation¬ 
ships persist, and one of them is the 
relationship between a government 
and its suppliers. Norman Baker’s 
work, tin nigh highly technical and 
based on exhaustive documentation, 
is therefore “ relevant *’. From the 
Army brewing contracts under Queen 
Anne lo Ihe economics of the RB2II 
engine thc fundamental issues and 
conflicts have been (lie same, and 
critics of government have made hay 
on the subject of contractors’ profit 
margins in every age. Gibbon speaks 
of it in a famous passage about 
George of ( aphadria who had an 
army contract for bacon. " The em¬ 
ployment was mean: George made it 
infamous.” 

Professor Raker studies the hisfory 
of British government contracting 
during thc American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. Much was made of the 
subject by Lord North’s opponents 
at (lie lime, and the government was 
vigorously denounced by such oppo¬ 
sition champions as Isaac Bnrrd for 
awarding defence contracts on grossly 
favourable terms to Its political 
friends—many of whom were actually 
members of (he House of Commons. 
Thc verdict of the sober historian Is 
less drama lie. Cases of political fav¬ 
ouritism certainly occurred, as might 
be expected from a Treasury which 
had lo combine the duty of ensuring 
a government majority with the res- 


been belonged iu i,#uu ^ 

ernment had deprived IM w 
landers of the right of disjilNj'J 

1 the whisky for K<om* ____ ____ ^ * 

■ss^^heii Wales was Welsh 


ponsibility for vetting contracts. Tire 
contracting met hods followed in the 
early years of thc war were defec¬ 
tive, and the arrangements for main¬ 
taining the quality of deliveries were 
deplorably lax. But as the war went 
on thc Treasury and the defence de¬ 
partments became tougher and more 
exigent. Measures of quality con¬ 
trol were instituted, contract proce¬ 
dures were lightened up, and above 
all a determined effort was made to 
dip the profit margins. The great 
moment came in 1781. when a hard- 
faced Treasury Board managed to 
sweat the contract price of an army 
ration down to less than sixpence. 11 
had been 6 jd. 

Nevertheless the business was 
clearly profitable. Christopher Poller, 
one of the most celebrated contrac¬ 
tors. " without being n baker by 
trade (in the words of bis obituarist) 
contrived to acquire a considerable 
fortune by manufacturing bread for 
the army ", But Professor Baker’s 
careful review indicates that the profit 
margins were not inordinate, and lay 
in the range 8-15 per cent, rather than 
thc figures of more than GO per cent 
claimed by North's political oppo¬ 
nents, Nor were the contractors 
always loyal voters for the govern¬ 
ment. Potter, for instance, entered 
Parliament against North's wishes, 
and more than once voted against the 
war. 

Professor Baker’s findings may bo 
unexciting, but (hat is very often the 
outcome of a scrupulous review of the 
evidence. Certainly that has been 
achieved in this study, with the addi¬ 
tional merit .of elegant writing and 
clear presentation. 


finally j jriUihgs 
questions, common 

Lopes to; help' the v 
dangerous frontline 


branch lines in England 
railway speculative fever of w* 
expressing himself strongly 10 , 

of unified developnien 1 
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amorgan 
Pith*. £12. 


County 


Tribute 
to 


■* (Hlkte ’bqotttle), one ol Itiri founders' 

, of the .fonegfs* movement, with Ezra found > 

- flndHlohard Aldington, recalls In this work 

' JFreud hi f Vientva Ih SlSM - 

, apd 1934- /..:; ■;. 

" 0r,i V; i fine oraartlvo! artl^ ooutdi'te^ 

■ Writtep.ft: . It .whl livB, as the'mosl' 

'L-T-’-r/.'; • ..' erichapUpq ornament of afl Um ^tedlan 

,£1.5tiihb • 90p bb y^.wcai. 

i ■ («^ ho r°l; Sigmu/idFreuef:Ute.mdWarif). 

: fA R c*SET ^nESS, „ Pin ,Fawn, Sotjih Hlrtkwy, o^. 


Mr - «■. ™ . Klliui Y UJ torosn PS w .ovum -,-j 7 • . . .• . 

j 9 n n a Vo Jume One ap^ared allied lordship of Gower and Kilvey, and archesjind tumbledown towers 
f936, but there were from the Norman Conquest to the scattered like breadcrumbs over-lhe 

•aUf .E? 1 ?.? v « ntur « Act of Union of England and Wales gjalfcn^Iotfy 

y SrJJ a fter the war. Fortd- of 1536. Put another way, it starts There , is a chapter of .unexpected 
. Problems yielded to with the probes and assaults of such length and considerable learning by 

pr.”&Lf a o PP s„i , ed ,h l r u ® h [ !s ^ i ™fEi nc '" di ” s ^ 8h, '" , G' of ' 

notably Heinrich Bbll, she too ques- ' that could Ihc railways ^ MiD « i hc J ar 8« sum of princes bf Morgannwg, and ends wHh 

fi^s W chilreji ant) 'desires ■ to autocrat iq 4he HL?LH^ n Sc^nn’ J ^ 

change 1 and huniahizd it-bul not to ■ saw only "do plaiSv th^ w t? Ul h * Stcoad . , nces 

political andi ecorio- 12? ind hra 


Mrinmquih and the. great 


Z‘4'‘ *** “ lhe «£* Of Eneland: forrnally toor- - 


Along the line 


IIAKOI.I) POI.LINS: 

ItrituinN Ruilwuys: An Imliislrlnl 
History 

223pp. Newton Abbot: David ;mil 
Oiarles. £3.15, 

J. ilc L. MANN: 

The Clolli Industry in the 3Vtsl of 
England from 1640 to 1880 

371 pp. CliireiKlun Press: Oxford 
University Press. £ 3 . 50 . 

Harold Poll ins has produced h useful 
hook for anyone wishing to obtain a 
general view of the economies of 
British railways from their origins to 
thc present. The text is concise but 
meaty, and Is supported by twenty- 
two tables and four maps. Some of 
thc statistical information. For ex¬ 
ample on promotion and construc¬ 
tion, railway employment and operat¬ 
ing receipts and expenditure per 
train-mile, is not easily come by and 
is particularly valuable in elucidating 
thc exact nature of the railways* 
operating problems. There are a 
number of factual errors, but in gen¬ 
eral the work's strong point is its pre¬ 
sentation of a great deal of unusually 
precise material in a brief compass. 

It is in this respect that the book 
will find its niche among specialized 
works on thtf economic history of 
railways. There is little here for the 
Hiitiquarian treasurer of technologi¬ 
cal Lrivia, but readers \v ill ga i n 
insights from the careful examina¬ 
tion of financial considerations, par¬ 
ticularly those concerned - with the 
relationships between costs, traffic 
and revenue, and the problems of 
achieving, and indeed of assessing, 
efficiency of operations. 

Although (he work' is unique 
in taking the story right up lo the 
late 1960s, this is somewhat offset 
by the unfortunately curtailed 
nature of the discussion.'Within Ihe 
space allotted, thc author is unable 
lo do just-ice lo the complexity of 
the railways’ problems since 1945. A 
similar weakness applies to the treat¬ 
ment of the inter war years -where 
more might have been said of the 
railways’ policies for passenger 
traffic. The division of the book 
Into the llirce periods, 1825-1870, 
1870-1920 und since 1920, lias some 
justification, considering the chang¬ 
ing monopoly position of the rail¬ 
ways, but it somewhat obscures the 
working of long-term historical 
forces. For example, ihe author 
rightly stresses mulcr-investment and 
thc fuilure to modernize sufficiently 
as a basic weakness of British rail¬ 
ways in tbe first half of the century, 
but, in so far as this was due to the 
railways’ unprofitable character in 


this period, much of ihc responsibil¬ 
ity should he laid ul the door of the 
over-investment and extravagant de¬ 
velopment in the preceding half- 
century. 

Within its limits, a great deal of 
ground lias been covered in this 
book, but it is a pity that it was not 
conceived on a larger scale, so that 
Mr Poll ins could have taken lhe 
fullest advantage of hk statistical 
materials and made a more pene¬ 
trating examination of the historical 
factors in the twentieth-century 
malaise of the railways. 

Thc old cloth districts of the West 
Country for long formed a major 
purl of England's once greatest 
industry. It is an area evocative of 
early industrialism, thc very names 
of Brad ford-on-A von and Trow¬ 
bridge, Stroud, Fromc. and Dcvjycs 
redolent of clothiers, spinsters, looms, 
and gigmilh. Towns anti villages 
recall the colourful accounts of 
Defoe, Young und Cobbctt, and (he 
mills of the 1790s slill stand to 
intrigue the industrial archaeologist. 

Many years of study of secondary 
sources as well us much patient 
research in the local records have, 
gone into J. de L. Mann’s care¬ 
fully detailed history. She reveals 
numerous differences in the experi¬ 
ence of the three counties, Glouces¬ 
tershire, Wiltshire and Somerset, 
which made up the West Country 
cloth region. She provides also 
many valuable insights into the 
problems of change, discussing, for 
example, thc opposition of the work¬ 
ers lo Iho introduction of the spin¬ 
ning jenny, the inadequacies of the 
early machinery, and the contrasting 
roles of government ministers and 
local authorities in dealing with 
labour disturbances.. 

The Cloth Industry in the West of 
England is unusually comprehensive, 
too, In providing figures (.some of 
which relate also to Yorkshire) for 
doth exports, dimensions am! 
weight of various qualities of doth, 
numbers of hands employed in ihs 
different processes, wages, and the 
volume and cost of production. It 
might have been advantageous to 
iho. uninitiated reader if the inform¬ 
ative sections on raw materials and 
the nature of the manufacturing 
processes had been placed first in¬ 
stead of last, so providing a useful 
basis for appreciating the problems 
of the later developments in the 
industry. And since much of the dis¬ 
cussion is framed in terms of indivi¬ 
dual counties, it is a pity [but thc 
map does not. show county boun¬ 
daries. But these arc minor blemishes 
on a book, which adds enormously 
to our understanding of both the 
region and its premier industry. 


worked largely from original sources. T. B. Pugh and W. R. B. Robinson, 
whose abundance and complexity are Two further chaptere deal withi the 

-Hortf.fl ;« no rtm.hip rnlnmn nau« social structure of medieval Glartior- 
cf l artetI ,n 120 double-column pagw R Das , jcs and Dr smith) and 

six mans and 33 nl u ,. 1 ° f “ Ut ^"Otztwn, Tlv Middle ^ ^ medieval boroughs (Ralph A. 
Uj UniVaSS?of tL P plll. A * es IS c,eafly ^dispensable for.the Griffiths and Mr Robinson). . Then 

Oiamortan 1 1 medieval history of Glamorgan and come accounts of the region's ecele- 

nMory Q f wales. siuslical architecture iL. A. S. Butler) 

The subject of thc volume is the and of its castlesi (D. B. Hague), which 

, - , ■ -- lordship of Glamorgan and Mor- range from the formidable immensity 

lhe.- second . volume of a gannwg. the greatest of the Marcher of Caerphilly and the eccentric splen- 
w six-volume history of lordships of South Wales, and the dours of Cardiff to the mumbled walls 
• iVolnmo Ok, J. __.i ... .f l'iIitm unH nrches and tumbledown towers 


the 'Sr* DC expected the secular and ecclesiastical mstory ■ m*.- — 
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TRUTH 


WINS another of its victories over fid Ion,** 
That is from the TLTreview of 
THE DOUBLE-CROSS SYSTEM 
. by LC, Masternjan' £2,95 

1 -! • This account of .the friu ftiph 'pf tha ' 

' * British Secret Service Jn wdrld War 2 ^ 

■ ‘ has been called "rewarding, fascinating' 
compulsively readable^ Intriguing, remark - 
. ah/fl and a triumph”by the reviewers. 

One of them has called-it "more thrilling 
; than a thriller timply because it is the 
if, n| - real thing ," In other words, • 

I nU I. M: WINS another of its victories,” 
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MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


The Florentine vision in northern terms 


JEAN I Ol/QUKT: 

'I'lie lluurs of Klienne C'hemlter 
Preface by Charles. Sterling 
Introduction and ( egends by Claude 
Schaefer 

J28pp including. 47 plates. Thames 
and Hudson. £8. 

Not since [867 has the public been 
offered coloured reproductions of uN 
the miniatures of Foirquet's 
Hours uj Etienne Chevalier . In that 
year the Parisian publisher Henri 
Ltfon Culmcr, who enthusiastically 
exploited the new printing techno- 
fogy of his day in the service of 
papular education (and to indicate 
his indifference (o financial gain ana¬ 
gram med his name iis “ for ricn ne 


test hihI forty-five unpretentious 
plates, none in colour; The Life of 
Christ and His A t other art (‘riling to 
Jean bouquet by Florence Hey wood 
([9271, with twenty-four pkites in 
colour; and two issues of Verve in 
1945 with an u mail.fa ctory series at 
coloured reproductions which was 
never completed. Now a-t last wc 
ha>ve acceptable coloured plates of 
the forty leaves at (linntrlly and the 
seven others which have. turned up 


contribution is ft lucid short essay 
on the art of the young I ouquet. 
with special reference to the dura¬ 
tion and extent of his travels in Italy 
and Ins indebtedness to particular 
Italian artists and works of art. He 
disposes of the myth of Fouqueu 
visit to Naples and advances strong 
reasons for believing that he may 
have seen Venice as well as Tuscany 
and Rome. Claude Schaefer’s “leg¬ 
ends '' provide a useful running 


nie cure”), published the whole ™tfonpMM of. Meemh-cenlury 
known oeuvre or Fouquet in chromo- Par.«ito»g. .Unique m 'Fouqiirt a work 
lithography, adding for good measure wd unujuc m “be long urm erf 
b reconstnictcd French text of the magnificent French Books of Hours 
Hours with illuminated borders whash bagm- with the patronage of 


copied from a variety of more or less f® °»2'* S! 

suitable manuscripts. v «“ n «* ^*5 " ** ,4 **‘ £ e 


The result may easily be imag¬ 
ined. In 1897. M G-ruyer of the 
Muwfe C'ondd edited a series of 
heliogravures of Les quantnte bou¬ 
quet, which, with their clear defini- 
(ion ami their wealth of detail, show 
how well the best bkaok-ftmd-while 
work af that period can compare 
with modern tedlmiqMea. In this 
cent 1 itry we have had a Hute volume 
by the eminent htetoJifedii at French 
mnniauipl illumination Henry 
Martin, Les bouquet tie Chantilly 
(1926), with a valuable descriptive 


over the past 100 years, three of commentary on the plates and ex- 
wtiioh are now in France, two in plain much that would otherwise be 
England and two in Uhe United obscure by quoting the biblical lexis 
Stales.- and the passages front the Golden 

iThe Thames and Hutton volume Legend and other literary sources 
oontfiinins, if coiMfimnition were w«oh controlled the imagery of 
needed, that The Hours of Etienne wen the most original French artists 
Chevalier is one of the supreme of the fifteenth century, and by 
rrafitempiecet* of dlifieemh-cenlury emphasizing Fouquet’s borrowings 
parrUftog. Unique m Touqnet’s work from the Mystery Plays of his lime, 
and unique an the Jong series erf His account of ‘Etienne Chevalier 
magnificent French Books of Hours himself is illuminating and it is 
wihkth began with the patronage of satisfactory to know that the Hours 
bhe 'Due 4e (Berry, tit oombtoee. the were almost certainly painted be- 
vision at’ 'Florence an the 1440s. the tween 1452, when Chevalier’s wife 
vision of Fra Angelico and Venc- died, and 1456. after which date 
/[uartn and Casiagno, wvth a concept Charles VM and his son. the future 
of liflo, of man and oat-ure, uftidi, as Louis XI, were on such bad terms 
Oharles Stirling says, "could only lltai no artist would have dared to 
belong to «rhe civilisation of include them in the same miniature. 
Fk^we. .. 'Fouquet is a master of Only M Schaefer's remarks on the 
Lite oariy Remcssonce an, ail its book as a book may be questioned. I f 
plemtucte, and north of tire Alps he true ^at the righl vertical 
alone m the faEteenth century urns- ot the leaf with lhe m | n i a ture of Si 
lated it into northern terms . Martin has been " worn irregular, 
The admirably concise text of the indicating chut this is the original 
volume gives us almost all the edge of the leaf ”, then it cannot be 
information necessary for the enjoy- tree (hat almost all the miniatures 
ment of *he plates. M Sterling's were executed on -the verso of a leaf. 


Nor is the initial S beneath the 
miniature of the Pielii so mysterious 
is lie (perhaift unintentionally) im¬ 
plies ; Henry Martin was probably 
right in suggesting 'that Lliis mmia- 
lure illustrated the Stabat mater, 
in auy cxsc it cannot belong in the 
Hours of the Cross, where M .Schae¬ 
fer -places it. He seems also to 
exaggerate the number of lost min¬ 
iatures : it is unlikely that there was 
evor more than one for the Peniten¬ 
tial Psalms and there seems no 
reason why “ a great many 1 * minia¬ 
tures of sainLs " must -be lost 


indiiilrializalion of Russia 
. lhc soviet Union between 
?!« and 1940 presents to the 
i world one of the two 
. , Mmoles, together with Japan, 

ns a spandrel—£« weH « ^ . ‘Sand on the whole success¬ 
or*" T. pro P cr bib*!? Storm of West European 
chins is known to us as l|J£ fid Stales technology: in 
Flavius Joseph" cmtonmSS Sflifliin a couple of genera¬ 
te Latin -form of hi, sun,*!*; ^primarily agr.irran country 
St James the Maior" 17 LiS-n maior mdustrm power. 


■m James the Major” ^Z 
Count of iBoslaird" mM i 
more at home wearing a <bC 
English dress. 

Draeger Frfcres. the Prtndi M 
ers of the plates, have mangZ 
loo badly with the almost 
bask of reproduong the cotanj 
an ttHuminwilcd manuscript, Ukr. 
however, a muznness of outbt! 


IS a major industrial power. 

1**1 period in whKh eco- 
K and historians ignored and 
: ven despised these remote 
La, the spread of industrrali- 
£ y ond the United States and 
nEurope is now a major theme 
nomic history. 

theses abound. In 1956, 
f Rostoiv, taking the Russian 

1 a l! _ __ h^avii miinl 


there might be many suffrages to .J:,, ° ’ *Vv". 1,553 ot oatfatfr 0 f his most prominent 
saints with accompanying miniatures r * announced that all indus- 

in a Book of Houns or there might w |^ Si- -«« 


vision of Fra Angelico and Venc- 
uinuto and Castagno. wXh a concept 
of lifo, of man and oat-ure, whadi, as 
Qtarles Sterling says, "coukl only 
belong to «rhe ctvjJi r zat<ion of 
J^ree... Fouquet is a master of 
the early RenatsKmce in all its 
plenitude, and north of tire Alps he 
ailone in the ifikfreenlh century trans¬ 
lated it into northern terms". 

The admirably concise text of the 
volume gives us almost all the 
information necessary for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the plates. M Sterling’s 


More than just a story 


W. H. T. JACKSON t 

The Anatomy of Love 

The Tristan of Gottfried von Stmss- 

burg 

280pp. Columbin University Press. 
(American University Publishers 
Croup). £6. 

This sludv of Gottfried vqn Stras9- 
burg’s unfinished masterpiece Is to be 
welcomed for its many Interesting and 
unfamiliar ideas. W. H. T. Jackson 
views the poem as 

less n narrative than a constantly shifting 
serin of Impressions, each of which, 
while effective in itself, attains its full 
meaning only when considered in the 
light of other impressions and within 
the totality of the poem. 

This is a (enable if provocative thesis 
and il leads to some fresh- thoughts 
on the tempo and style of the work. 
The main criticism must be that The 
Anatomy oj Love is itself,lacking in 
articulation; the individual chapters 
' do rtol relate to each other very suc¬ 
cessfully, and sohne of them are in¬ 
adequately, organized, - so that ope 
is .confronted at times by appar¬ 
ently random, if often sensitive, 


predecessors without invoking the 
vexed question of genre. 

iA£ter a brief consideration of the 
poet and curlier versions of his tale. 
Professor Jackson embarks on a 
dose analysis of tiio texd. Those 
chapters are-most itiuvninxtmg and 
repay attention. There is a very 
dear and coherent exposition of Lite 
purpose of the work ns it may be 
surmised from the prologue. In the 
varied averts of love presented jn 
Chapter flour there are some ccmbrov- 
ereiol ideas: for example, bhe view 
Itiat Tristan and Isolde gradually 
become aware of eadh other through 
thdr art, trial she develops on affec¬ 
tion for Mm, and that the famous 
potion scene on the ship is simply 
the revelation of iWa love, not a 
falling in love. Again, the limited 
evidence of the text is stretched at 
times: it is surely harsh to describe 
Isolde White Hands as “ incapable 
of musical comprehension ” or 
", able to function . . . only on the 
lowest plane of love, that of phys¬ 
ical intercourse ”, when all that we 
may Mfowady say Is that she Is 
1 used as a device to comment on the 
main relationship, between Tristan 


technique, not that oE love, which 
has brought Lhem together before 
the fateful journey. The devaluation 
Of the court' society in which the 

lovers conduct their intrigues is per- photographer and a lover oF medieval cnl \ ncir own tongues nnu arepn 
haps another device—we need not European art may have noticed that f 1 " "JJ worm*, etc-and twtt j 
mfer from A that Golifned rejected his collection of colour traiwptiren- »*v<5 been through U oil oace,I 
the courtly solely of the romance cies contains rather a lot of pictures 80 through it nil iignm, dsyh, 
iiterary convemion as such, nor of Adam and Eve, St Michael and IJ u L s ‘V°l peak, i im Sl 
indeed the courtly sooiety of his the Dragon, and Heaven and Hell. Ji ,cky 

own day. Rathor the devaluation of H e may also have decided that 

^ Urt nH 0fMark i* a , moa ! M the serpent interests him more than fi,vc ,hem “ d,iy ^ 

hpr^^n thpT 8 ^ do Adt»m and Eve. the dragon more ‘ ‘ . ... 

PrSw HSU? taS? than st Michael, and Hell more rhe . vlsion °f lM ' ,s ^ 
vbw of thm heaven. Is il not Hell rather organized. Dr Owen first «vkf 

which he has alreitov ttated ewf than Heavon wWch fa^lnotos in, evidence of the Church's wiinwi 
where thouah it k dnuhiffu^^w sa y> gigantic, mosaic " Last Latin, Anglo-Norman and Fruc 
many’would agree with him that Juc j8 ment " in ToreeU 0 , Ghlwlber- well as the importnnl testimony' 
Lhe artist-figure Ushown to Jan- tus’s i^panum in Autim. G olio s Irelun d and the not 


in a Book of Houns or there might almostdq r 1 ^juries went through 

be none a, all: in Urn ,n>vpL *££ « owj**, KO nonlic growth- 

variety was infinite. There is one .! w W Tsarist Russia between 

puzzle he does not attempt to ex- SnSv^SriftiMl ad 1913 had been followed by 

plain: why-^if this « really what St “drive to maturity " after 

happened—did 'Fouquot depart from m a? J? Most economic historians 
the normal Life of Christ‘series of W rejected Rostow's theory, 

miniatures halfway .through the In ttetaffJS °* ,ng 10 i,R , i . nnd ? qUal 5 

Hours of the Virgin and insert four i blfasisand partly in view of 

miniatures concerned with the end Lrona in ShethotSEl uheneglect of lhe crucial im- 
of the Virgin’s life ? to 5 S . u g Ji • '«*°le °T ttejl a ^ ,ij C influence of foreign 

ftnd probably nn others too. Oau in every industrialization 
The translation for the most part a ipenfeotioiwjt pumwhw wUm zj, l0 ^ British, For 
reads smoothly but there are more o-vaHable to those whocanrffcrl v< ^ ro | e 0 f foreign capital 
misipriinta than one would like to see n ?, H ^ ,irs . °J Etienne Chemkit technical assistance in 

not an English dais but a baldaquin. Meanwhile, we should be m ^an essential roquiremenl 
and a corner-stone is not the samo for this reasonably prloed bool ub-off” vws the increase of a 

iy‘j internal capital accumula- 
(ram about 5 per cent to 

Tl . 1 ^ 10 per cent of national in- 

KV the TirPRine BUI Rostow-s work had the 

J U1V iuwmv • merit of drawing our attention 

cporlance in any gcncniliza- 

D. D. R. OWEN« hang on gibbets, and dangle mb m . R “ ssi . lin . :,nd . 

TI»e Virion of Hell "re immured In cellnn, and fa “ ° .-^ ar ! n » ,n .""T 1 ,‘S! 

* molten nold nmired Hmra 4 ■lislnalizulion extended the 

Infernal Journeys in Medieval throats: gnaw one modwTanS i to . a .^ e n « w nn & 

French Litemture tured by f 0 . |ds ^pents and bonif^-'ncludmg heavy engi- 

322pp. Scottish Academic Press. Dis- chains; nre plunged several [kafr machine-tools, aircraft, 
iribuled by Chalto and Windus. day into the rushing, cutting itofflJKlois, cl«ir»c power—from 
£3.15. Hell, then boiled in cnuldrooi# 1 ^ narrower ntngc of in- 

-- roasted on gri/ls; arc madelorii^ “ nd ticel. coal, truns- 

Anyone who is both a keen amateur lh ® extremes of hunger mti cslub,|S,lcd ,n 

photographer and a lover oF medieval cnl Jf lc,r own longues nnd ■ 

European art may have noticed that p n worins. ctc--iind \vbaj» Roslow. Alexander Gcr- 
his collection of colour tmnMXiren- have been through u all «i«»*Brti, !a lus now classic analysis 


By the fireside 


D.D.R.OWENI 
Hie Vision of Hell 
Infernal Journeys in Medieval 
French Literature 

322pp. Scottish Academic Press. Dis¬ 
tributed by Chalto and Windus. 
£3.15. 


Professor Jackson here expands his 
view oE Tristan as artist-figure 
which he has already staled else¬ 
where, though It is doubtful whether 
many would agree with him that 
the artist-figure is shown to tran¬ 


scend the values of courtly society mura * n ^ ^°. one nat ^ on 

mia ftrMjrf • one can speck of nations when one 


qua artist. 
Two chai 


The Vision of Hell is verjti 
organized. Dr Owen first revkwi 
evidence of the Church's 
Latin, Anglo-Norman and Freokl 
well ax the importnnl testimony^ 
Irelund and the not iwjflj** 
uccounts from beyond Christew" 
that is, from Antiquity and» 


pjtly narrower range of in- 
»riroii and steel, coal, truns- 
■tfeeerjng - cMublished in 
before 1944. 

k# Roslow. Alexundcr Gcr- 
wa,ia his now classic analysis 
wtic backwardness, first pub- 
* early ns 1952, gave full 
totbc role of external factors. 
I* bii account the success of 
nation elsewhere prompted 
of the slate as a sub* 
™ tbc mnrkcl. in the promo- 
Wustrial growth; for Ger- 
thei borrowing of foreign 
•Gwith encouragement front 
Bwwan essential feature of 
IJf* 1 . ,Hc would, however, 
~ m >i that he has provided a 
2 , thought and tor 
*«*rtthcr than a sei of fully* 


the poem 


aptera on the straoture of * e Middle Ages) seeipa to The Scriptures themselves w**jJJJ®jtjo [ is. Although in some 

(foctoding a consideration ^ surpassed others In Us visions of l0 have provided the richest WgfciMy of die induslrializa- 
P. mminiAn.. Hell in the plastic or graphic arts: mHieriul for French literaryBrt»W«®ia and the Snwim 


At times the case Is overstated : tire ^ rencVl Wtaiiture shows, however, 
suggestion -that Gottfried uses pairs P at the achievement 


ouuy mhuuiii, ii until o^uaiiiYs, umiu iciuiiuiuiup, aciwecn ins [an * 7 >-——i . _ ,i ,_ _ 

, ” an by •***. L n boSt of ' rd:,nd - f "" [1 ' hB L lhc 

The "torrt ease of this la tfie 1 ° f hcr role * superficWity" Js ^onttoreralal! tills subject, veir different It shows, 

»ifc ... .! ■% ill i nlilr Mill Ld-I II ■ !■! Al h) Itft ‘IVamLa&a f V I a partly because Gottfried f-ren nAni i v loo, that the theme of the descent 


material was provided by 
mythology, and tradition. 


ca«7?S« £&&£& 

!2S? 1 'Hi A 1 which usages ore cUchds . . Des P ile the frequent treatment of 


,s>b 


Miskle- GottCri«4 rejects the conveiSlonal JoT h are cUqMl oqd whjch 

J!S!* =SLn*. Anutas, a#" r'/iiM 




a!Sr : beiSuf Tfus A"#omy of Love corttatoa writers of varied callings and social 

$* 1 " ind^j 2s SS; WkS ititate MiW( t mktor «ton and bkS2h«1 t 8U ^ ,yinB . d, . ver8C 

L a “* W y .M 1 *■ the form "bewnderi^ fnaas th ««®ds» real significance is shown 

bf cadavers. Professor Jacks pn which Gottfried^into IpulatS^ his fjSSliIif ed f le her&nls notemiaf^Mvei^reldiz ^ 1 ^A^Dr 

rovidod ^ n^irotatiojij^as. k Sfwbi. usjjcnw end. oooa- Owen says. 


any ,/audli attempt,;" Mb ' etetpter'' 1 *oar. beyond' narrative. At the same 
..v.hanije* far and .Wide w*d dqataiM time,,it is diaappointiag (hat there h 
bnougjh »n«tomy. ro recontinicC a no* mo«f dlscussiqn o£ ihe' ways in 
' bevy,; bf cadavers. Professor Jackspn, which Gottfried manipulates hb 
! jitas provided in i«otation, as:Jt were,. audience by. .the skilful and ocoa- 
• perspectives which, trartrt■ have beeo , sioflalty contradictory presentation 
better opened up duping .hfis dfasec* of hlssmierW. Intervention by the 
twin,of the. poem, -yAkst --author (narrator. 7) is but one-devlce,. 
cvaricertyould. haye beoh ajpparent- ' ahq o^e that may . have more. 
. As ’lt hr riis^ ioirodtiction wat fabm i tetewanqe to the narrative than Pro-, 
bewfideiteg. fo the. beganoer'. anti^^ fesfor Jaclaion would allow. ; 
eclectic tojifee specMis*. Indeed,.-1fa'.''-' Similarly,:ihe magnificent descrip- 
looks suspiciously inductive :• a con-, tiopa of Tristan and Isolde at the 
text provided. fad^ndettfy-- of the - Irish - com* need hot represent the 
•' i»pein; which the poem vrfIL then be, ; .grov*h' Of a mutual awareness 
.:' donsirained-’ to f jt. Moreover,the,. * ail; affection. Q pttfried is rather 

seems incomplete, for tiiere , sfage-htapaging the audience roac- 
rttfsrtacds to ■ barite 'rtitm , by.:: >mak4 ng, - R •Wear th*t 
,*• ■! courtly : , rqmanoe 'V : Tristoh and: Isolde move bn 6he 


....... in u , p ar . 

or industries with 
Wishing or verifying 
'nly just begun. 

rcien ipni, nn i A ■ 

JSrw* de p‘ h 

JUh fl nnu 2 !? ny 
Hoover 8 /rSfn.r OW 

Beiriun JJS**, 
inc f U di n r^ ? nj 

B numhlJ if %w 0, r 

needs, tut rcul significance is shown ucneis, susi^iua. ^ ~ numk “- ' w < 

not to change; yet Its full symbolic JHcrary arttsts Xhemsciwe 

potential is never realized. As Dr f " ■? r ! ,ic £ a i?»ST 

Owen says,. Is also a lot to be leanTi’_ , 

. 1 about literary genres sndsty^jB^j^j^Lrmechani^rnH and 

iJjST. J® *W C . ftnd dignified Passion an d nol s0 good. If foreign entre- 

du Christ, the iater^accounts of visits to .l- question? "Td what SjJWTf .* .. He, argues neraua- 
lower regions came to reiv on ti\e ac- » »he!r 1 the 'tXli i i 

cumulation of realistic delaU at the ex- SK iSfe H-Usaian 

pense, all too often, of spiritual, values what new, native compw anri 

... Tathaf Hum relate the theme through achieved ? \, Is'disappowunj 
symbolic treatment to mystical exoerl- of Dr Owen’s book Jsu«»' 
enpe, its exponents tended to use ft as rewarding and enjoyaNfr'J 1 

mo» adveoturoai P U.« tateml 

It seems as if medieval men were and ope hopes U»* 1 ***&* o! 

attracted not so much by the adven* persuaded to go (artber wtpv jsaaii M (vization fr~~. .. u.. 
hires one might find as bv lhe snec- l«ei for. in spite of.ine^ 


Tsarist take-off 


a ourious medfii^modem T^ridT potential is never realized. As Dr 
and the Ideal landscape is not found 0wen 

jraido allegorical cave of lovers After the simple and dignified Passion 
surrounds ft. ; . : du Christ, the Jater accounts of visits to 

on the one hand,.Professor Jack- lower regions came to rely on tee ac- 
son plays down the narrative aspects cumulation of realistic detail at the ex- 
of Gottfried's work add makes ft pense, all too oftert, of spiritual values 
alppeM' consistent—-as " a ooostaralu * ■ ■ relate the theme through 

sWfflog aeries of hSoresskS^SS symbolic treatment to mystical experl- 

enpe> iu «Pone|J‘s tended to use It as 
** ttmte (o a more or less devout edventure story 
forocJose the optiowr on (he m- —rand Hell was recognized a| a 1 much 
Wtrorotaeon of «wne passages atid i*?** adventurous place than Heaven 1 


may ilLS?* * s Jf medIeVal men were 


_t p»ln, wbat suf- of JcariograpW®^: 
en saw |; : People ; ekjUbri!, dnalya®, ■ nd ; 


Wj^mciuteng the dos- 
ifir* 80 n fmber of w C ci 
fe-n* In Ruwia. 
E'lSVit WIN w>urc« 
^^jnjlcavour to estab* 
tg^“*J..mechaiihimH and 
Wp V uj vc foreign entre- 

&'"H vita ivllS I ? !ftua ' 

ten ji.5 te® technological 

^“atied the 

!' , ^ e ten£! t i* Vo , CDC °urage 
Kfaiigg: a Qd ■ Convinced 
fortunes 

gE^l'^OrMcKny 

tlt.% rapt* 
-stages of 

PrW«?^ from what 
% of® g£cnnany: a 
ShifeX.WjiroteAbh. 


Russia's great asset, which would allow 
il to escape the fatal dilemma of under- . 
development, was a vast external pool 
of entrepreneurship, knowledge and 
capital walling to be tapped. 

Here indeed Russiun economic policy 
was striking out in a new direction. 

Students of the industrialization of 
Germany before 1870 may argue 
that in this respect, too, the Russian 
slate was not entirely original. It is 
certainly the case, however, that Rus¬ 
sian industrialization differed from 
nil previous experience in the scale 
nnd depth of foreign penetration. As 
Dr McKay shows, foreign capital and 
knowhow, and foreign engineers, 
foremen and in some eases even skill¬ 
ed workers, for a lime played a decis¬ 
ive role in the major new enterprises. 
In the southern steel industry, for 
example. foreign entrepreneurs 
"dominated the crucial period of the 
investment process for any given 
firm" and remained in control at 
least until full-scale operation was 
achieved. In this first phase 
almost all top directors and many of 
their assistants, ns well us almost all 
foremen and highly skilled techni¬ 
cians were foreigners. 

According to Dr McKay's account, 
not much took place in the way of 
udnpting foreign technology to Rus¬ 
sian conditions. Foreign engineers 
had a “ fixed concept of rational steel 
mnking " and in lliis and other indus¬ 
tries closely followed French. Bel¬ 
gian or German techniques, structure 
:md layout: 

The Russian experience suggests Hint 
most discussion concerning the use of 
less advanced, nnd thus more labor-in¬ 
tensive, practices In poorer lands bus 
limited practical significance for foreign 
entrepreneurs. Thdr busy engineers 
simply do not think this way, The best 
is good enough for them. , 

This passage hegs a lot of questions: 
the idea that this was reasonable be¬ 
haviour lurks in Dr McKay's exposi¬ 
tion. but is not made explicit or co¬ 
herently defended. His conclusion 
thut Russian workmen were less effi¬ 
cient than those of Western Europe 
because their productivity was lower 
seems, indeed, to suffer from the 
lapses in economic reasoning often 
found among busy engineers, Nor Is 
it quite certain that the foreign engin¬ 
eers were quite so heedless of econo¬ 
mic considerations as Dr McKay im¬ 
plies : he concedes that “ minor modi¬ 
fications " were made in order to re¬ 
place dcur capita! by cheap labour, 
but .stops short of the detailed techni¬ 
cal and economic analysis of the con¬ 
struction and operation of particu¬ 
lar plants required to establish the 
influence of these modifications on 
costa and profits. 

Dr McKay takes his story up to the 
eve of the First World War, and the 
evidence about the last few prewar 
years provided In his case-studies of 
industries and individual firms tends 
to support Gcrschcnkron's thesis that 
these years represented the beginning 
of a new stage in Russian economic 
development in which Russian pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurs, engineers and 
technicians were taking over from the 
foreigners and from the Tsarist stale: 
Russian capitalism was coming of 
age- The new trend was dramatically 
symbolized by the decision to sell out 
by the heirs of John Hughes, Welsh 
founder of the steel town Yuzovka 
!" Hughes ’*-ovka: later renamed 
Stalino. now Donetsk). . 

Foreign capital participation, how¬ 
ever. in general remained high: 47 
per cent ot the capital stock afR^‘ 
siah industry was held by 
in |<M 4 according to one calcblation. 
as compared ,^h « per cem «n ?M. 
and in the cnicioJ years, 1909-1913 

touch as 50 per ccnl of new ind^rMl 

sssjswMSS' 

makes itdearthai existing finwana 
• factories were comtog. under 
. lug Russian control* whether fotrigPi 


JOHN P. McKAY s 
Pioneers fur Profit 
Foreign Entrepreneurship and 
Russian Industrialization 1885-1913 

442pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£5.20. 

ANTONY C. SUTTON: 

Western Technology and Soviet 
Economic Development 1930-1945 
401pp. Stanford: Hoover Institution 
Press. $12.50. 

owned or not. It leaves open the 
question of how far industries new to 
Russia, and new products and pro¬ 
cesses in existing industries, still pri¬ 
marily depended on a massive influx 
of foreign technology. Gcrschen- 
kron’s conclusion that industrializa¬ 
tion had by 1914 become largely inde¬ 
pendent of slate intervention thus 
remains as yet incompletely con¬ 
firmed. 

By the middle of the 1920s so many 
factors had changed that the discus¬ 
sion of the way forward for Soviet 
industry took place in entirely differ¬ 
ent terms. Russiun technology, even 
in existing industries, was lagging 
farther behind the West than in 1914, 
owing to the effects of Civil Wnr nnd 
of relative political and economic iso¬ 
lation. Foreign capital was not avail¬ 
able. and the large holders of domes¬ 
tic capital had been eliminated by the 
revolution. Yot among the Bolshe¬ 
vik lenders', including Bukharin and 
Trotsky as well as Stalin, it was com¬ 
mon ground that a vast range of new 
industries should be established, and 
that these should be at least at the 
level of the most advanced Western 
technology. Some form of direct 
.stale regulation and planning, involv¬ 
ing capital accumulation by the slate 
itself, and a massive assimilation of 
Western technology as n result of the 
activity of the state, therefore seemed 
inescapable. Antony C. Sutton's 
basic conclusion—in Western Tech¬ 
nology and Soviet Economic Devel¬ 
opment 19.10 to 1945 —4ha4 "inhere 
was no case in which central planning 
achieved an end which could not 
have been achieved in some more 
efficient manner" fails to lake 
account of the constraints imposed 
on the Soviet government at the Cqd 
of the 1920s by the internal and inter¬ 
national situation. 

Mr Sutton lias, however, provided 


a major contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of Soviet industrialization 
despite his marked prejudices, which, 
although they limit and to some ex¬ 
tent bias his work, have at the same 
time perhaps inspired him in his 
thorough nnd ruthless examination 
of .Soviet technological borrowing 
from the West. This volume, the 
second of a three-volume series (the 
first, covering (he period 1917-30, 
was published in l% 8 ), will perhaps 
prove the most important, for these 
were the crucial years in which the 
Soviet industrial system took shape. 

Mr Sul ton examines all the major 
industries and ali the major factories 
established after 1929, his principal 
sources being the archives of the 
State Department and the Wehr- 
mnchl. and (he Western technical 
press the also makes some use of 
Soviet publications, but in general 
these arc woefully ncglcclcd). He 
firmly concludes dial in this period 
indigenous technology played little 
part in Soviet economic develop¬ 
ment : 

A thorough and syMcmniic search un¬ 
earthed only two major items—SK-B 
synthetic rubber and the Ramzin 
" onec-ihrough " boiler—nnd little more 
than a handful of lesser designs (several 
aircraft, a machine gun, and a motor- 
less coni bine) which could accurately 
be culled lhe result af Soviet techno¬ 
logy: the baiunce wus transferred from 
the West. 

The process of transfer was of 
course in major respects different 
from thut before 1914. The rote of 
foreign capital investment was neg¬ 
ligible ; the small number of foreign 
" concessions" established In the 
1920s were abruptly brought to an 
end; technical assistance agreements 
(Mr Sutton has uncovered 217) now 
played lhe major role. Under these 
agreements, the normal practice >vaa 
that the foreign firm supplied machi¬ 
nery nnd patents, and supervised the 
construction and the installation of 
equipment. While Mr Sutton is con¬ 
temptuous of Soviet central planning, 
he concedes the efficiency of the 
Soviet system in coping with- tech¬ 
nological borrowing: 

Choice can be more objective nnd more 
knowledgeable under the Soviet system, 
which can derive the advantages of the 
market system without succumbing to Its 
emotional pressures. 

As a result, in choosing between 
foreign technologies, "in almost 


Rewriting the past 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR J 

The Wrjtlng of History, to the Soviet 

Uidort 

383pp. Stanford : Hoover Institution 
Press. SI7.50. 

A great deal of labour has gone into 
this compilation the'title of which is,, 
however, misleading. It is a .sort of 
ratal ague raisunnd. not of $ovtel his¬ 
torians in general but, of.Sovtot.: 
writers on Russian history. The. 
arrangement is maiidy chronological, 
Successive periods of Russian tuslorv 
down to the Second world War art : 
each allotted a chapter, wirh sub¬ 
headings for topic*, and the principal 
Soviet writers on them- enumerated 
with a running commentary, 
introductory chapter,graded The 
Formative Year* , js deyoted to Pok¬ 
rovsky, but no serious attempt .-I* 
made to analyse the cMglifg attitude 
lo historiography in different periods. 
of the regime. ■: / \ . ; 

■Mut* of &e iriforoiatiort provided 
will be useful to schohus. But'we- 

. woqders whether it would. iwhMW 
been more handily pwgmN. Mgr: 
■ fonn of an eocydfopedty * / 
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every case the Soviets made art 
excellent choice ", selecting the more 
successful, lower-cost process. 

Like Dr McKay, Mr Simon touches 
only lightly on the question nf 
how far Western technology wus 
adapted or even transformed lomukc 
it suitable for Russian conditions. Ho 
mentions that equipment was often 
made lo fit Soviet factor proportions 
and labour skills, but. when he dis¬ 
cusses the tractor industry, for ex¬ 
ample, he neglects the evidence 
assembled by Norton Dodge that the 
second Soviet tractor plant at Khar¬ 
kov underwent major adaptations, as 
compared with lhe earlier Stalingrad 
plant, to improve its efficiency. In 
such adaptations, Soviet ax well as 
foreign engineers were significantly 
Involved; a study of their activities 
would modify (he bleak picture pre¬ 
sented by Mr Sutton in respect to 
Soviet process, as distinct from pro¬ 
duct, innovation. 

An even more serious weakness af 
Mr Sutton's treatment is his marked 
tendency to underestimate the extent 
lo which Soviet industry became In¬ 
dependent of the West during the 
Inter 1930s. In his treatment of the 
innehine-tool industry, for example, 
he suys almost nothing about the 
important advances achieved in the 
manufacture of more complex 
machine-tools between 1934 and 
1938. 

He is able lo sustain bis rather 
contemptuous view of Soviet 
machine-tool production only by vir¬ 
tually ignoring the situation in the 
late 1930s, presenting instead highly 
selective figures for 1945, (he lust year 
of the war, without mentioning the 
tremendous destruction which had 
intervened since 1940. He tends also 
to underplay the importance, for his 
general assessment of the effective¬ 
ness of the Soviet system, of his find¬ 
ing that by 1941 the Soviet Union 
had an indigenous military techno¬ 
logy. But despite these limitations, 
Mr Sultan's study has the consider¬ 
able merit (hat the concreteness of its 
approach will ensure nhat, in (ihe con¬ 
troversy to which it will undoubtedly 
give rise 1 ,' his critics will have to 
examine specific industries, processes 
nnd products as well as macro¬ 
economic quantities and brosul 
national policies. 

These two Western si tidies of the 
impact of foreign technology raise an 
important issue for the Soviet histori¬ 
cal profession. Dr McKay uses 
French nnd Belgian archives; Mr 
Sutton American and German 
archives. No cuqipurablo examina¬ 
tion of these problems has been mada 
with the use of the Tsarist and Soviet 
archives in the Soviet Union; nnd 
these archives are usually inacces¬ 
sible to Western scholars. A wide 
technological gap has appeared 
between Ihe West and the Soviet 
Union in the study of these import¬ 
ant.aspects of industrialization. Work 
in the Soviet archives by Soviet nnd 
Western scholars wouid be the 
quickest path to-the further advance 
of our knowledge. 
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text does not transform what is 
essentially andsolely a work of 
rtfareope into a' readable baak i aod 
the reiteration, to introduce's host 
of more or less obscure names, of 
the lell-Uile phrases "economists 
like" or “such writers as" is a 
source of irritation. 'Nor has the 
policy of selection and arrangement 
been at all dorisistetrt. In some 
sections numerous articles from 
journals are listed \Th others, where 
such articles certainly exist vV no 
less atotodiTwe, ■ they aJc ignored* 
Sometimes bibHograjpfwoa! tofonria- 
tioo as - 1 relegated to long footnotes 
occupying Ihe- greater j»it - of the 
page, sometimes' it is' wdrked Into 
tSe textimWi long descrtotioos of the 
works in vetoed. The wnote project 
gives an impression of; having bden 
insufficiently thought out aty. the. 




wears ago,, sources or. ine jkmjs are, 
far niwc fully represented ; .than 
those of; the. .1960s, and ..Lenin's 
works 1 tertef lo; be; quoted : ih. lhft 
fourth^ no( in the current;! fifth* 
edition*;^ l. ., 1 . ■ 

.'Since individual' authors muStibo 


and their idiosyncrasies, H iff perifaM 
unfair to ooitriptein too'imioli of, Dr 
, Mazour's «eleoUveiie 6 s, ,But - 1 it, docs 
seem odd that almost ninety pages, 
or a quarter of the book, should be 
devoted td the Civil War of 1918- 
1920, while the First World War is 
omitted altogether and lhe Second 
gets only six; pages; that, after a 
* rather shabby treatment of histo¬ 
rians of; nineteenth-century revolu¬ 
tionary 1 movements down to 1914, 
kteir Party history is absent aho- 
gether; and that only ton, pages are 
assigned to a history of Soviet 
foreign.' policy-^—a -subject enor- 
mously, written, up by Soviet his to. 
rians—which include no mention at 
ill of «he history of the Communist 
International. Volume^ of docu¬ 
ments, a proHffa fohri Af Soviet 
aohqlarty publication, are yomallmes 
fisted, but toore often hot. TVolsky’s 
History of fhtt . Russian -Revolution 
and.. tos book * on .the.;; Givil Wff, 
■surely; major cAntrib'mipusl 'in any 
other ; than - official Sovjet eyes, to 
Sdyiethlsforiogracrfxy, do not 
app$ai* ; and the brief. section on 
.War Cdratounism. .Jgrt'orts the eariy 
classics -at: tiukbarjn rfrld Kritaman 
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The mentor of angry young Italians 


rit in mud 


Palgrave’s golden tongue 


I.ORKNftl MlI.AN I: 

I.ellcrc 

L!tliled by Michele Gcsualili 
325pp. Milan: Mondadori. Paper¬ 
back. L.J.IKK). 

Lurcn/o Milani was born in Florence 
in 1923 and died there in 1967. Imme¬ 
diately after his death lie was turned 
itiui something of a popular hero, 
television programmes and news¬ 
papers setting out to canonize over¬ 
night a man who in his lifetime had 
often been an embarrassment to both 
Jell and right. Dead and silent, he 
was a convenient figure In idealize, 
almost a martyr: his early death was 
agonizing and heroic, his later work, 
in fact, being done from a long- 
drawn-on I deathbed; and he had 
been reviled if not actually persecuted 
for his convictions. Then, (no, his 
intransigence could be forgotten, and 
the qualities that made him diflicull 
for either political side to accept 
while lie was alive could be smoothed 
out; indeed, once lie was unable to 
answer back, they made him a fit 
hero for either .side to adopt. 

lie Wits a Oat hoi ic priest, theologi¬ 
cally ami morally orthodox however 
scratchy Lo his superiors, and so the 
Church could claim him for its 
own ; he could even be made u 
symbol of progrcssivencss within the 
Church, an exumplc of just how 
revolutionary and anti-establishment 
a priest could be while remaining 
inside it. Bill the fact that lie spent 
hi\ whole working life in the service 
of the poor, in waging an often 
bitter struggle on their behalf 
against the establishment in Church.' 
education. slate, army and the press, 
and -that he was often castigated and 
repudiated, or at least treated with 
suspicion, by his superiors and col¬ 
leagues, meant tha-t the left could 
claim him for its own as wellhis 
life could even be used' flsV'arO 
example of the Church's failure to 
make .enthusiastic use of its best 
material, of its reluctance to use. 
even to compromise with, left-wing 
ideas... 

illij even had the background of 
bourgeois affluence that is always 
rather fascinating in revolutionaries, 
a background 6 fli Is own lo shake 
off if ho were to enter 1 the life of 
those-he served: His grandfather was 
. nn eminent ureluicologLst; his great¬ 
grandfather the scholar Donionieo 


('oniparetli, ami his mother, as a 
girl in I ricstc, had been (might 
English In Joyce: in the often 
provincial atmosphere imposed hy 
Fascism in Italy in the l‘»2fts and 
1930s, tiic family remained polyglot, 
liberal, intellectual and cosmopolitan, 
with a background ol wealth and. 
even when much of this was lost, 
still a large country estate and more 
than its share of uppcr-niiddie-class 
comfort. It was also strongly anti- 
Fascisi froui -the early days of 
Fascism and actively involved in 
wartime resistance, l.orenzo was stu¬ 
dying painting when a sudden con¬ 
version (which would seem to ban- 
been social as much as strictly 
religions) made him decide to 
become a priest. There was no 
liaekgimi nd of C'ii I hoi icisrn in l he 
family—indeed it was outside the 
mainstream of Itulian Catholic life, 
the mother being Jewish, the father 
a noil-believer. 

Don Milani, us he was generally 
known, devoted his life- in the poor ; 
but they wore nut the dramatically 
poor thul Dolci, fur instance, has 
worked for in -Sicily. Hu worked in 
two country parishes in the province 
or Florence, where people were not 
just materially poor hut—-more im¬ 
portantly—intellectually and spirit¬ 
ually deprived, politically ignorant 
and apathetic. It is hard lor outsid¬ 
ers lo understand the extent of such 
deprivation in Italy, even today, for 
in the North and Centre at least a 
surface affluence now seems lo 
cover some of the spiritual hollows 
beneath, and none uru better titan the 
(laliuns at the game of hello f/giira, 
or keeping a step ahead of the 
Joneses. That transistors and scoot¬ 
ers. elaborate weddings and first 
communions were no substitute for 
education, knowledge of the world 
they lived in, »m! .self-respect in u 
cruelly competitive society, wjis 
Something Don .-Milani kept lellihg 
his people. It the Tcsuli of Ids telling 
wns a good deal of truculence, at 
lensl in the youngsters ho lnughl, 
this was understandable: after 
generations of humiliation, an arro¬ 
gant generation is perhaps inev¬ 
itable,. 

Certainly his (caching produced 
angry young men. A month before 
he died, a book written by eight of 
his boys at the school of Barbiana, 
which he- founded, inspired nnd 
taught in, was published mid achieved 
extraordinary success, in Italy ■ ns 
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heitera a into projessoressti. in 
America and in Britain (here, as a 
Penguin Education Special) as 
teller m ti Teucher. It was about 
education in Italy today ; mare gen¬ 
erally. about educational systems 
that, like ltnly's, favour the middle- 
class child and discriminate against 
the poor one: more generally still, 
about a whole way of life that docs 
so, that perpetuates social injustice. 
Lord Boyle wrote un enthusiastic 
afterword, charmingly courteous 
even where he disagreed, but mostly 
in agreement with what it hud to 
say: Edwaftl Biishen called it ’* this 
marvel of a book ... a masterpiece 
of protest". It was written in a 
brisk, militant style that in itself 
raised a flag in Italy; a flag of 
protest against bombast ami rheto¬ 
ric, long sentences ansi hackneyed 
expressions. (The translation, an 
American one, is unfortunately 
poor.) Some people have found its 
tone a little- hard. lo take from 
children (perhaps this is mere adult 
weakness, a weakness of Lite privi¬ 
leged); just as some found their 
manners in real life hard lo accept. 
C I've tried to make them sincere, 
and they've turned out rude Don 
Milani says in one of his letters; 
but it is hard lo see why lie could 
not have given them a few simple 
social tips—that Italian adults may 
not ex|>cel to be addressed us m, for 
instance.) And it Is disturbing, when 
they make so much of accuracy und 
claim to have rccheckcd every 
phrase, to find Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge described as “ universities re¬ 
served for gentlemen", whatever 
that may mean. But slips of this 
kind, like the aggressive lone, are no 
doubt an inevitable result of scram¬ 
bling out or social isolation in u few 
short years, or feeling nngor rather 
than age-old apathy, revolution¬ 
ary fervour rather than indiflcreiicc. 

teller io n Teacher must be read 
with Don Mllani'a |> tivtc, for the 
two books complement cadi other, 
the first being a kind of distillation, 
a children's version, of the second. 
Don Milani was not just a teacher 
who founded Iris own school but an 
influence that pervaded every detail 
of his pupils’ lives. Among his 
letters there is one from the child¬ 
ren, describing things at the school: 
working hours wen* from oigivt in 
the morning till 7.30 at night, with a 
abort break for lunch ; no recreation 
ami no <ganie&, but an hour's skiing 
in winter if there - was snow, or 
swimming in summer in the pool 
<hey had built themselves; no holi¬ 
days, either: they attended the 
school 365 days a year and 366 in 
leap years. 

When they grew older (the middle 
teens), Don Milani sent them to jobs 
abroad for a while; languages were 


one of the school’s strong points— 
they learnt English, f rench. German 
and Spanish—and were sent whore 
they could use them. There. Don 
Milam’s interest, help, encourage¬ 
ment and occasional disapproval 
followed them; occasionally tan¬ 
gling up arrangements because lie 
did not know local conditions. 
Their parentis, not surprisingly, 
seem lo have hud little say in 
things. T he whole concept of such a 
school, the vigour and enterprise of 
Its pupils, u;us remarkable if one 
considers the near-illiteracy they 
might have - expected from ordinary 
Mate education, ill-suited to boys of 
their etas ami convinced, from the 
beginning, that it could do little for 
them; if one considers, even more, 
tile ancient nMiludcs of fatalism and 
humility its their families, the in¬ 
grained feeling that to be a peasant 
was lo be the bottom of the prole¬ 
tariat. to he despised even hy other 
workers who happened to live in 
towns. 

Don Milatvi’s letters fill out the 
bare, brusque letter from I vis boys. 
They show the man who taught the 
boys to write as they do. but whose 
own style, though equally func¬ 
tional, is much more fluid und of 
course more aduM. Although most 
of them are written simply (one 
feels) ns conversation, their style is 
remarkable—fast and no-nonsense 
but vivid and varied, and full of an 
extraordinary personality that even 
at one remove loses its brilliance 
(through the eyes of his hoys, 
though they love him. he sounds 
sterner and less humorous than he 
was), but that, face lo lace or in a 
letter, lights up with warmth and 
humanity. In one of live letters he 
says what few priests or politicians 
will admit, Uul you cannot love 
mun in the abstract, only individuals 
nml quite small groups: so he loves, 
he concern rates upon, his children at 
the school and their welfare. Others, 
Ive admits candidly, even in writing 
;o them, he has no time for unless 
their experience cun contribute 
something lo his boys. Always these 
boys must he learning about the 
world around them, learning lo hold 
up tlvoir heads, to demand their 
right*: it was u political training 
within a Christian framework. T heir 
parents, the boys remark, call them 
communists if they say they want to 
upend thoir lives helping others. 

The children shared Don Miluni’s 
life, his enthusiasms, his quarrels; 
thoy defended him against outsiders. 
• the press, his superiors. " Emi¬ 
nence ", they write starkly to a 
cardinal, (hough admittedly the letter 
was never posted, “ the letter you 
wrote to the Priore while he was jr 
hospital displeased us a great deal. 
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You wrote so nianv l , . b1 Iaj an the Nile 
things." Don Milum’s buoClw fF udioda Incident of 1898 
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cowardly involved hhn in a 33 Lsover a period of thirty years, 
trials (when he wns dying, and* Sued that the crisis of 1898 
after hu death) in which fcfc ffS 0 { the episodes in. hislory 
fended Iwmolf through the In* a*m\A have to be written more 
taught by the Fascist years ad l "L- He cannot have known 
Fascist crimes. “Obedience K h l^raie he was lo be proved, 
longer a virtue”, be said, andfc wtms have been attracted by 
uproar this caused seems in &boi> foma of Fashoda. A French 
great gup yawning between Li - and a • liny expeditionary 
and the other democracies, r 
today. 

The loiter*, are & splendid -feCp L'flotilla of British gun- 
much in Kalian life, its faults, oETa hundred Highlanders und 
attractions, its attitudes. T heir of Sudanese troops. When 

is broad, their treatment of UatTm principals meet, their dis- 

t$ seen to degenerate into 
jres. Everyone present has 
„jhnl if the British use force 
.tie French then this can only 
*ar between the two countries, 
i (ray of bottles und glasses is 
hand soon all is amity (or at 
rficially so). Nor is it only 
Irtima. Behind the confron¬ 
ts the deep, calculating 
of Delcussd, and Solis¬ 
's awareness of the strategical 
of Imperialism. Alongside the 
of French diplomacy lay the 
of the Dreyfus affair, and 
n of conspiracies and revolu- 
ll is not surprising that hix- 
i should love to tell this story 
(peculate about the imponder- 
of French and British reactions, 
kia Wright has made a work- 
le job of narrating this episode, 
la book is well illustrated by 
aphs.drxwings and maps. She 
most of her time explaining 
atic prelude, the British 


campaign in the Sudan and the diffi¬ 
culties of the Mnrehand mission 
from the French Congo to the 
Upper Nile. She uses material which 
has mostly been in print for sonic 
time, such as the Journal tie mule 
written by Emily, the doctor of the 
expedition, or General Smith- 
Dorrien’s Reminiscences, nnd it is 
clear that she seeks to interest the 
render by reference to these contem¬ 
porary sources and by re-creating the 


MEA ALLAN: 

Pulgruve of Arabia 

The Life of William Gifford Pal- 
grave 1826-88 

318pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 


free, vigorous and open _ 
When he had lime to consider 
which was seldom, Don Mihi 
liked intellectuals, a group 
scifconscioux. more lightly L 
Italy than in most places, to 
by birth and upbringing am 
t a inly by virtue of his own mi 
belonged. But his intellect had 
an unusual direction ; like hit Mil 
life, it was pul at the semtd 
others. As he could find no (far 
friendships unless they could 
his boys, so lie could find no fk 1 
even lor intellectual interests unis 
they loo were of help lo his kejt 
T his made the hoys demand nip 
sibly high standards from all in 
ers, und un impossible amount 
interest from all adults. “A mam 
call himself n teacher when hr 
no cultural interest just for hit 
sake ". they wrote. 

They had been formed by i 
markable man, with somethin 
the genius and something of It 
in him, yet limited in his 
thinking and almost ingenuous p«t>, 
tally. Ferlmps the Christian 
sage, which lie took literally, 
seem so to political theorists.« 
him lo the left, and made 
despise the worldly aspects of 
tiunity lie saw around him ; (I 
him unrealistically idealistic 
almost impossibly demanding: 
other schoolmaster has got a t' 
hour day. every day of The 
including Chri'imv. 
pupils ? A kind of harshne^ 
of compassion and unde“’ 
often appeared in his 
others. -He may have been 
saying you could not love 
only individuals, hut lie was 
selective in his choice. To 
nml the crushed and the 
undernourished, his heart 
warm nnd intensely ayniN 
but he does not seem to W” 
his neighbour, or to have 
boys to love him, if th e 1,6 
happened to be bourgeois. .* 


There arc three kinds of explorer 
who have earned the title “ ot 
Arabia ‘‘--the avowed Christian 
(Doughty), the convert to Islam 
atmosphere of the swamps, the rain, (Philby) and the traveller in disguise, 
mosquitoes and hippos. She tells us Burton and Pulgruvc belong to the 
that as they journeyed inland where third category and, though this book 
no white man had been for eighteen dues not say so, were exact contcm- 
ycurs, the French sang botueyuril porarics and had identical expert- 
songs, •'Wherever we are, it is enecs at the beginning nnd end of 
l-rancc M , wrote Emily, and just as their careers. Gifford Palgrave 
he thought that the Nile acacia gave travelled from the Mediterranean to 
an cxnct impression of Ihe elegant the Persian Gulf vin Hall nnd 
walks ol Versailles, so he commented Riyadh In 1861-63 ; his book about 
that, as on the boulevards so where his journey is one of the most read- 
they were, everything should end with able of Arabian travel books, and 


clerk uf the H«wse of Com mom. Uul 
they also bred a hybrid. 

Gilford Palgrave, who shone at 
Oxford, sampled soldiering in India 
but within two years had become 
not only a Roman Catholic but a 
Jesuit. Five of his Fifteen years us 
a priest were spent ministering to the 
Christian Arabs of Lebanon, where 
he witnessed the notorious massacres 
of I860. This harrowing experience 
revealed him to Imvc u talent for 
propaganda. Purses opened when ho 
appealed for the victims in England 
3 ml in Ireland; “ The Maronites were 
fine, active, vigorous men, such as I 
have seen in Tipperary." 

But, Giffy's talents as a travel- 
writer nnd propagandist apart, he was 
n problem employee. Miss Allan 
works so exclusively from the Pal¬ 
grave papers, and has read so little of 
contemporary events in the Middle 
Enst, that she takes him wholly at his 


and “ clear-cut ") arc woolly and wild 
in the extreme. They impress her, 
and impressed over-excitable empire- 
builders such as Louis Napoleon and 
Chinese Gordon, but they ignore his¬ 
tory. For instance, in 1861, GilTy 
advocated Egyptian expansion into 
Syria and Arabia under French pup¬ 
pets, and in 1868 (when he mid Gor¬ 
don were two of the many straws 
clutched at by the Khedive Ismail to 
suggest solutions for his indebtedness) 
seems to have been ready to envisage 
European rule in some British form. 
“Give me Gifford Palgnwc nnd I will 
rule the Arabs ", exclaimed Gordon, 
carried away by Giffy's golden 
tongue, and disregarding his own lack 
of Arabic. The experiment might 
well have produced two rebellions 
:md murders instead of only one. 

Miss Allan's Middle Eastern chap¬ 
ters arc full of slips and mistakes. 
Some reflect Palgravc's own mis- 
For instance, Arab) 
Pasha, fur from being " the tool of 
ince and the Porte", wus nn 


51 son8, used to be enjoyed, it is still said, ... ...... ... .. . 

The British loo were heroic on their by the great King Ibn Snud. It Is own valuation. Her GifTy is right, or judgments, 

mudbunk, sharing their hastily con- well summarized by Mea Allan in is the injured parry, when in fact he a > “ ,r 

si rue ted huts with millions of insects, thirty pages of her book. For the was nt odds, lirst with the Jesuits and ^ ra 7 ( f e Rn “ , lhc Portewus 
toads and crocodiles, succumbing to remaining sixty yenrs that she has to then with the Foreign Office, both be- Aronic-speaKing xenophobe opposed 

a variety of fevers and dysentery. But cover, she does well so long - as she enuso he was indiscreet and because , *. t ? re, ® ,1 i doim nat40i» and a nine- 

Mrs Wright clearly disapproves of sticks lo ground that she knows: his political judgment was emotional P »! ec,l fw^ r 2** assc f ; 

Kitchener, after his triumph in the she is often adrift when abroad, nnd nnd faulty. When his "paroles in- ”{3 ,I d V** ff 6 ”" 1 J „“J'*”.'f 

Sudan, riding triumphantly on his badly so when she is obliged to exactcs. imprudentes ” were loo 

white home while his defeated t „ e kle the ninetcenth-eentury history much for the Jesuits, he left the Si ,1*1™ 

opponent was dragged along m of the Ottoman Empire. order; successively, he was ready lo » S* tl^, 


chains, lashed by the Sudanese guards 
and spat on by the crowds. She com¬ 
ments that Kitchener had then for¬ 
gotten his idealism nnd (hut the 
normal rend ions of civilization seem 
fur from the battlefield. However she 
concludes that neither Britain nor 
France need be ashamed of those who 


The Palgnivcs, originally Cohens, 
took their gentile name on a marriage 
Into Norfolk in 1823. Miss Allan, 
as (he biographer of their cousins the 
Hookers of Kew, is familiar with the 
family saga, und is able to give each 
aunt's maiden name and list the call- 


work for Louis Napoleon, or for Ihe 
Prussians, provided they would send 
him buck to the Middle East. Like 
Burton, he ended in the service of 
the British Foreign Office, but was 
not trusted to hold u Middle Eastern 
post. (Miss Allan docs not seem to 


internationally protected enclave for 
Lhc Mnronites. She always writes 
“ Arabia Petm ” for Arabia Pelraca, 
causes the Caliphate to be moved to 
the Euphrates, where it never was, 
Halim.Pasha to rule Egypt and T. E. 
Lawrence to ’'visit these same 
places ” ns Palgruvc in Arabia, which 


in a iiiuiviv>ii iuiiiic maiu Jiai u iq t . - . «_if iiim-c} in j in rviiiuiti, wim.ii 

made the name of Fashoda famous i"g cards of the great in each silver f"neither man did. Is it the many 

in 1898. She tells us too that in a tray. In two generations they lent ! n , y» n «»»cu». comwinre in ion charmjog reproductions of sketches 

gesture towards French pride, Britain distinction lo their new name, pro- l usl Delore Gitry joined the service.) 0 { Palgrave family as children 

changed the name by which this mud- ducing three knighthoods, the foun- Giffy might well have been the less that make this work see in expensive 7 


bunk was known, and the fort took 
the name of Kodok from a settlement 
near by. 


der of the Public Record Office, the 
compiler of the Golden Treasury, an 
editor of The Economist and a chief 


reliable consul of the two, for his 
ideas for the Arab future (which she 
labels " unchallengeable knowledge ” 


Five pence short of five pounds is 
loo much to pay for a book only 
half of wliicli is good. 
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time of the Capitulations, when 
foreigner; had rights and privileges 
which they flaunted in the face of 
the ordinary citizen. All that is 
over; but there is still the feeling 
that Turkey is being unduly in¬ 
fluenced, or patronized, by outside 
powers. And until the Cyprus prob- 
* 1 this feeling of 


jpbkally a frontier country, lem can be solved, this fccli 
V uniquely suited ro be also resentment is likely to persist. 


were the glory of OLtoman Istan¬ 
bul **. ’Ihe mosques had their 
Kvhools, hospitals and almshouses. 
Then there were the imperial 
palaces, pavilions, summer houses, 
covered markets, gates, baths and 
fountains. The ambitious pub He 
works which Mendcrcs completed 
before the crisis that ended with Ms 
execution wore In harmony with the 
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Translated and edited by H. A. R. 
Gibb 

Volume 3. 

pp539-77l. Cambridge University 
Press for the Hakluyt Society. £4. 

Volume ono of the lute Sir Hamilton 


his upkeep. Muhammad ibn Tugh- 
Juq delighted lo entertain men wliu 
spoke the Arable of the ItoMn and 
were descended from Islands'origin¬ 
ators, Hulagu Khan destroyed the 
‘Abbnsid Caliphate in 1258, bill ibn 
BnUulti reveals a putative ‘Abbasid 
receiving homage at Delhi a century 
later 'Muhammad Ibn Tughluq 
prayed the Caliphs' descendant to 


k. frontier of human know- After three introductory chapters whole. Perhaps .'Istanbul will before Gibb's translation of ibn Battuta's place his foot upon Ids neck, 

• Andrew Mongo points out on geography and hislory, U\e Turks long resume its .position as t Uie Travels appeared in 1958, volume . The Sultan’s appalling cruelties 
learnt In the microcosm of ax a people, culture and arts and capita! orty. The strategic consider- two in 1962, volume three has now gnvo him much to nlonc for. and 


Christian ceremonial 


GEOFFREY WAlNWRIGBTi 
Eucharist and Eschatology 
237pp. Epworth Press. £5. 

Geoffrey WajnwriglH’s publishers put 
him id the sturrtd 7 first class, along 
with Gregory DiX and Fraheia Clark 1 
on the eueharist. Their blurb ix en- 
tirely. justified; the only pity js that 
:.ihi 8 blassiflcntion of his book confine# 

. its $igrititcnnce to the held of. thed- 
logy, and some What controversial 
theology at that; It fealty deserves 
.the .attention, of »juhfopojogistj$’ a n d 
,-,t*DC»1 scientists as well; of those who' 
■read Edmund Leach'or"Claude Ldvi- 
$trRU 5 g blit who normally give dog- 
coljarcd writing a wide berth. 

" Mr. Wainwright , 1 s ^ Methodist 
minister who teaches 1 theology . 1 
■ Yaoundd In East Capieroun. With-' 
out being In the ienst.nffliei^d. by any 
; of |he snalJowness or frenzy ferepUy 
j'cijtrtent: among theologians, he fc 
; JSR? »«P uin . e )y Dost-edricilior and 
edumedlcfl] study, dfawinc tippri#. 

He mnxps a cbnsitvictive 
i -cqnliibiUion. • ttf Uttily : . precisely 
. bepause bis' concernft m the sdemifle 
treatment of o ^w prpblcuu hdt ; |jhV 
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diplomatic patching-up of old 
quarrels. 

He studies (die central ceremony 
of Christianity in its relationship to . 
the past, present and future coming 
of God's kingdom; it is this exami¬ 
nation of the way in which Chris, 
tians place themselves ritually within 
the temporal movement of-human 
society or, as Mr Wainwriglu says, 
this “ feurgioai way of doing theol¬ 
ogy", that gives Ms study a wider 
cultural reference than most pieces 
of exegetical dr historical writing. 
He shows that the eueharist as a meal 
looks forward .to the .banquet of 
heaven as well as backward to the 
Last, Supper ; that K js ,. nelliier 
atomistic nor totalitarian In jls 
• presentation of corririmnity and : iridi- 

r Wdual responsibility ; bhgt it holds in 

; ,proper Mance God's gift and tout’s 
WProprtatori of that' gift; that it.' 
,makes it pasaiple to understand how 
; God's kingdom dfipends both Oh his 
IV es ©irt ;and' final irttervept tort and 1 
» ■ progress within': which '• all 
in, fuiman 

: ;Mstop- haVd_thelrsignifi4ncc; and 
'donums 6 con temporary, act, 

: I and renewal which 

' rC- 

Ti.r.V-.r ■■ ; -. '■ 


This is indeed u rich, useful com- original will eventually be completed, screams, however, me the Tugbluqid 
pendhun. Ttoere are faults. For ex- Gibb’s own criticaJ skills having copi- coin's obverse. Its reverse was 
ample, AtatUrk does not mean pleinentcd those of his eminent lavish building and patronage of, 

“Father af the Turks’ but rather French predecessors. His lucid qriists, the learned and, so long 

“ Father Turk -More seriously, in English, his capacity vivldiy to repro- as they avoided polities; the 

__ a book which depends so much (jucc Ibn Battuta’s lively but uncx- pious. Barbaric ruthlessnees was in- 

and chivalrous battle. ...Its fiftieth upon itlneraries.thereisaomap. travagant descriptions, nod bis enre- congruously regulated by a palace 
anniversary wds marked by mock It is appropriate to notice John C. ful collntion of historical material etiquette’s, exacting - pomp, be- 
[aruilngs of Anzac votetana who Dewdney’s handbook after that ot with other sources, make this version queathed to suffering humanity by 

were met in a friendly welcome by Mr Mango, because .it provides a the reliable encyclopedia of four- ancient Persian emperors. It 


anlicipales the cateclysin, c *fJ[L, 
Christian belief at die end 
•Mr W^inwrighl is at J 
literary as well ** 
material, with , 

with concepts, and 
perceptive presentation ^ . ■ 
logical evidence .prawned 
Christian art 

provide# some admirably f 
judicious sumraariM of 
on the eschatological 
the Gospel and on 
cry. and draws some * 
elusions (for the mtc { m 
policy of the Ghurdjest .... 
from hi# major themes. - • 

Mr WawtwrigW .reP^ ^ 
iar repoark that [0 

theology has been mpjg 1 ^ 
a simple equaUM 
and. Church. hut, . 
enough evidence for .'Sd 
whether the critique-» 
how the erro/. aj 
More ' use at ^ i 

sncramentuinvr^^my^ ^ 

ristic ddctnne ; 

crySafll zc; bis j t 

minor j fetpHs ;, 
book which 


.LTr ibvcwjixi suinc 

!Mj 1 tret tettlements, as well us 
experiments in agricul- 
fjWfticaHon of animals 
making. Moreover, the 
n j. al CatalhfiyUk have un- 
iJi ?? inUn 8 * of remarkable 
lauding ono of an erupting 
10 fftr M wo know, 
landscape painting”. 

CT*!r ? ijaveller in Anatolia 

^ feeling of entering their former Turkish enemies” No factual basfcfor any_ seriousrvfttt to teealh^cntury Islam. 

—=— -* ■— .... ... B i^. rt “ tended not -n, e Trave/j comprehend virtually. 


pMiiwumiiy -"•’"O' - j- * 

people appreciate its riches: they 
either miss the area altogether or 
they quickly traverse it in order to 
reach Istanbul. Yet Thrace covers 
the Dardanelles, and “ the Gallipoli 
campaign is remembered as a dean 




Luvmjg ox entering meic (turner 

most ancient of civiiiza- such recapitulation bos taken place* Turkey, indeed, -it, ft intenoea^not 
be sure that wlial we may reflect, on (he Western merely for scholars but for busmess- 
wund, especially during the front. Mr Mango returns to tins .-men and W“nsJ- ^ 
fV years or so, ft nothing region, and to Troy, tn the chapter maps and dwgrams, wtadi are 


may 


nothing 
yet be 


mltacTstr -- usrfuClf no'single volume te ye. 

Of Byzantium -Constantinople- been aevoted to Turkish geography, 


,!° wbat 

light wi 

1^S?L!S 0W * Turkey. He Istanbul, the author writes with tiie 
' “kkfl t!*? ?. P*** deal on relish of an aficionado. . He has a 
tS gcjudmg works of way of pausing in his sightseeing for 
■ 2 L» fc !l!?? on ’ f the timely reflection: 

,«e best informed to The conservative view of life has not 


then the present one is long overdue 
and should be widely welcomed. By 
"geography'’ the author under¬ 
stands a wide..range of subject* 
matter; physical, human, economic 
and regional. The facts are ace Ur 


all jlsJanilc couptrios ad seen by <a 
oteaMteoded- observer foom Tangier, 
whertce' iBm set out id 1325 

already apprenticed to the sciences 
of his time anid faith. The first 
volume covers North Africa, Syria, 
and Iraq; the second, South Persia, 
•Arabia, East Africa, the Persian 
Gulf, Asia ' Minor, and . South 
Russia. Hie third is the Indian 
specialist's Jong-awaited boon..From 


fed in j w me conscrv»M^ vww v*. - 

/ “recent yeans. Most been without its uses to the cause or - , - . - ■ Q t whtmupwi. of, satis! 

■J&srzssp s s^»MoiS!£3S3?5 


screened officials, scrambling for 
shades, of .the spoils,; before; their 
;tufn okme (o die abominably.'Four¬ 
teenth-century 'Delhi *. travelogues 
such as this:one are for (he philo¬ 
sophic mind, not for the squeamish. 

HASAN S. KARM11 
AJ-iyianar An English-Arable Dic¬ 
tionary 

503pp. Longman. £3. 




ie entire couo- 
iMangd do<* not 




Of satisfactory Arabic-Englkh dic- 
Hes there Js: no lack, hut there 
. becil fewer Englfsb-Arabic dio- 
tlonaries, and this new one goes same 

• an. erttadft r«erved f<vf the WY. t0 ^ 0: W ,-Well printed In- 
volume m *** 1 . J&eirut and comparatively inexpensive, 

° um ?L. ■ .. . '.. it is njliabie. making no claim it does 

chronicles DeJhi s - Slave - hot fulfti. 1 Intended largely for tiie 
i . Kings''! before the capricious One he use of students , in Arab secondary 
nop!?, extremes ane|i .*ne mr»!^ Al ^* r T U A«y: Is that the group served ! the most notable, of those schools and colleges, it.ha? good ih- 
, abo die, uocompromidng re^ous r^arw ^ ^ who hacked their; wajr fo ... dilations of Ihe ! prohuncatlmi of. 

not fanatic. > v : have reached Anamfia lfefore -the vjregttjily „ that;:..andenU■ oapltel;Engllsfi wonls, ocbiwlortal;^definitions 

the This order can *ti!l_be, seen jn JShitv- *n. This goes whose pre4lq^ial slate, Ibn Battute when thenj fe ho c^act Arabic equi- 


(JW.-K .J,?" i.yraroa U>e 1 DJS oroer can -Lwnili centurv ad. This goes wpose preKMqgoau siaic.jioq jjaai 

.irS* iHhough One pionumcnu whK* tb® Turjti^ ooor ®L. ^ she view of Tlirkfih intion. . describes,-Dslani'A persistence as the vaienty and s'onie illustrations. Most 
fejol 0 are highly querors left or adapted to their ovyn . aga . . . . ^ explicit for- ■ eRgerty courted legitimating, mstitu- ,; pf - the Arabic words are • fully 

ire u creed*. To »te ? t lt ? grrel . ' Uqn for to wa, tjy,; ySwIfcd.H li. 'guide to con«t pro' 

fue best mosques, with *cir styl) 2 ed_ msenp^ mu mu those schttfate, .reason ^ why this western Arab, eii—nuridation; 'modern Arabic equlva- 

indeed tionS. are a cpntinuatioa uhose ; views remain orthodox;trach- „ joyed the TtigWuqid Sultan's bounty, ; feiits oF English words are given, pot 

J 0 f ,a«ha, ? clMMldil 

: 1 »«». ‘t* < ::: > '•.. 
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I n Maiimi I*17*1 ;im international 
symposium, attended by some 
sixty-four scholars, was held in 
(ninbridgc on "Uses of the Com¬ 
puter in Literary Research " (reported 
in the rl.S of April 2. 1970). Its pro¬ 
ceed my s have recently been published 
by Cambridge University Press under 
the editorship of Roy A. Wisbey 
(reviewed here on February 4 this 
year;. At the end of March there 
took place in Edinburgh die first suc¬ 
cessor to the Cambridge Symposium, 
under the nuspice.s of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity's Institute for Advanced 
Studies in (he Humanities. The 
Edinburgh Symposium attracted an 
attendance of nil but one hundred 
scholars from a wide range of Euro¬ 
pean countries and from the 
Americas. 

The thirty-six short papers which 
were read in Edinburgh covered must 
Of the topics of (he First Cambridge 
Symposium. One notable difference 
of emphasis, however, was the rather 
higher proportion of papers which 
described the application of more 
or less sophisticated mathematical 
techniques to the quantifying of stylis¬ 
tic habits in such matters as favoured 
sentence-length, number of words 
per sentence, preferences for one class 
of words (such as adjectives or verbs) 
over others, the favoured positions 
for certain words within sentences, 
and variations in “richness” of 
vocabulary. These arc umong the 
tools offered by the computer for 
measuring fit was claimed) more or 
less objectively the variant habits of 
writers and so comparing one writer 


The literary uses 
of computers 


with another 


r (as in nuthorshippt,. 
lams) or with himself in different 
parts of his work (ns when a change 
of mood brings a change of treat¬ 
ment),' 

Another innovation of the present 
Symposium was the group of papers 
devoted to measuring the tendencies 
of words to co-occur with certain 
other words within written texts or 
in the mental associations of indi¬ 
viduals. Several of these speakers 
showed slides illustrating the formid¬ 
ably complex network of verbal 
associations of varying degrees of 

“strength" which could be delved 
from a series of. observations bused 
on a single "node" or "stimulus, 
, word ”. . One speaker, having des¬ 
cribed a pilot £tudy of occurrences 
witljm a corpus of literary text, 
looked forward to the time when it 
would be possible to establish a full 
“ thesaurus” of English on the basis 
of observed associations of this kind. 
A subsequent speaker, however, pre¬ 
senting what was doubtless one of 
> the'Symposium^ most important 


papers, described an already existing 
thesaurus based on some 8,400 
original stimulus words each of 
which had been presented to 100 
different “ sub reels", resulting in 
“ the largest collection of systematic 
information about the associative 
habits of speakers of the English lan¬ 
guage " ; this thesaurus, already exist¬ 
ing as a very bulky body of computer 
line-printer output, is being published 
as micro-film ; it also exists as n com¬ 
puter data-base, accompanied by a 
suite of programs for its interro¬ 
gation, including one program, at 
present being developed, for “con¬ 
versational" interrogation from a 
remote terminal. 

Beyond the 
concordance 

A less colloctitionally restricted 
kind of lexical Investigation is thnt 
known as “thematic analysis", 
which studies the frequency with 
which certain words or groups of 
words evoking certain key notions 
occur or co-occur or fail to do so. 
Apart from its capacity for tirelessly 
sifting and counting particular occur¬ 
rences of words within very extensive 
stretches of text, one advantage' 
claimed for the use of Llie computer 
in investigations of this sort is its lack 
of human partiality, its objectivity. 
Severn!' papers explored computer- 
assisted approaches to literature on 
these lines. 

; In general this section of the Sym¬ 
posium demonstrated a tendency to 
explore fields of literary computer 
use, as one title put it, “ beyond the 
concordance ", Not, one imagines. 


BY A. J. A1TKEN 


that any of the participants would 
wish to dispute the usefulness of Ihi 
concordance itself as a basic tool of 
lexica] study. Indeed concordances 
formed an essential link in the 
chain of procedures required by 


some or the more ambitious projects have his two million-word text typed 
already mentioned. Concordance conventionally and scanned by one 


programme-packages arc now com¬ 
monplace and virtually every aca¬ 
demic computing centre is likely to 
possess one. One paper did, how¬ 
ever, describe certain facilities cur¬ 
rently being ndded to one of the most 


of these firms rather than key¬ 
punched. 

Another kind of “ input " problem 
is that of working out the vnrious 
codings or “ tugs " which it is useful 
to insert into one's text before it is 


flexible nnd gcnerully available of 

Coern" nroZT a”"™' Sf*' “ " !° ‘L K 


tory's' Cocoa program as de¬ 
signed to make - it “ machine-inde¬ 
pendent", easier for the " unsophi- 


to carry out its operations more edi- 
ciently and chcnply or, in some eases, 
to carry out the required procedures 


sticutcd" user to operate, and more £ „ | 'somo nf M ^ f roccdl, ™ s 
adaptable for scripts with numerous l ? los * ^ncnilly 

«■ - • • • • useru!, it very utilitarian, papers or 


diacritics and special letters. Another sectio ’ f IJ n ^„ ,t i irian, , p, } pcrs ? r 
paper described a program for "c., ■ ^ papers presented to the 

simultaneous interrogation of con- S pro ^* c,n ^ or 

cnrdnnra mul text (Ynm „ torminnl U T™* 0f P ro J«tS. 


cordance and text from a terminal, 
enabling the concordance to be 
looked up without (he necessity of 
storing bulky masses of pnper output. 
Still nnother speaker argued against 
{he practice of many of the editors of 
published computer-generated con¬ 
cordances of nmitting important sta¬ 
tistical data, such ns word-frequency 
tables nnd profiles, which Would 
occupy nt most only a few pages, and 
illustrated his own proposals for a 
stnndnrd form of presentation of this 
kind of data. 

Three papers dealt with computer- 
■ assisted textual criticism. One of 
these Illustrated tho exploitation of 
the computer's ability for manipulat¬ 
ing and quantifying vast numbers or 
small details, far beyond human 
capacity, in collating textual. wit¬ 
nesses nnd compiling the textual 


u variety of projects. 

Then there is the problem of “ out- 
put . From the computer itscir this 
cun be in the form of magnetic lane 
compactly storing the output data in 
coded form. Several papers glanced 
nt the possibility of publishing some 
or all of the results of a computer- 
aided piece of literary research simply 
iu the form of n copy of a master 
magnetic tape. The purchaser can 
then Interrogate the file ul his own 
locnl computing centre, using what¬ 
ever standard or ad hue programs 
he chooses. Or he can have his copy 
of the magnetic tape converted by his 
local centre Into “ hard copy " of the 
whole or any part of the original mil- 
put, as and whenever this Is required. 
In compactness or storage, adapt¬ 
ability and freedom from error tills 
has great advantages over publics- 
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nesses ana compiling the textual uvur pnoucu- 

apparatus for a staggeringly large If ” „ iaPV VC fl! ° n H type-selling. It 
corpus of sources (the 5,000 rnanu- *r e v thut j. 1 niay become a 

scripts, as well as other witnesses, of s nn , ,, , forni of publication of 
.the Greek New Testament); one s P eciaIlsl computer-produced refer- 
bonus of computer use for this pur- en f e , wo , s > " or which there is antic!- 
pose is that once the text and nppa- p ,, .. Qr V y uilermittont demand from 
ratiis have been assembled by the a nu ! Ilbc r of users. 

Computer and the textual scholar, But there is no escaping the necev 
hulomatic—and therefore both cheap W for converting the output at 
and error-free—printing can follow. fi0n ? e P° in * from computer-readable' 
Similarly, in evaluating the metrical human-readable form. Standard 
norms and the deviations from these hne-printers can provide^ after n 
■ bf any extended body of verse the output in alphabetic script, 

number of details of which the 0n e paper presented to the Sym- 
scholar of prosody might wish to P° s *um dealt with the facilities for 
keep track might well exceed human producing concordances to works In 
tapacity. Three of the Symposium’s ®* otlC scripts Such as the Persian 

S leakers described' their methodolo- form of Arable, avafiable to all 
es for enlisting the help of the com- British Universities from the Atlas 
puter In this task, two of them carry- Laboratory, 

(ng out some preliminary tagging of n , „ ,, 
the words of the text, the third opera- Publishing the 
tfog direct on Aw" raw* text.,.. outnut 
^InaU these'applicationsoEllter^ty * ■ 

datA-pfocwslng, os WeQ'aa hi. others. - As; was illustrated by many of the 
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the words of the text, the third opera- Publishing the 
ypg direct on the " raw: “ text., .. ‘ butnut 

■'^InaU these'applicatlonsoE Jlter^ty * ■ 

datft-pfocwslng, os WeO'as lh others - As; was illustrated by many of the 
yet to bp mentioned, ptobably. the projects described at this Symposium, 
most laborious apd error-ridden $tage une-printer output from literary 
6f the operation Is that of “input",'- data-processing—for example for a 
the;conversion.oflnrgebodie^of| e x* concordance—{s commonly ex- 
gnd other litltial;datfi into computer- tremely voluminous and lends to 
loadable form. Until recently (be reault iri aq unwieldy mass of paper, 
PtUy .widely available means of doina often presenting quite serious prob- 

’ rm* Una. . tliA <* IrMb -rtf aKinn. A ' _il_ , i 


available possibility f or . w 1 
resources of a large comm, 
such as the “ MEMgP"^ 
summoning up the inr^ 1 " 
quired over a telephone Si' 
he computer which hoA k 
archive on to one-T 1 ■ 

11 f'lltlinrln D.,.. -r.^ ne i ®»H 


* i 


" Cathode Ray Tube Temi? i- 
" video-display consok”T i ’ 
like a television screen onlu 
message can be held until di 

fir lint I ti nnl U,. 1,11 ® _ 


the others, which include several in 
Britain, have their machines seared 
in practice to particular fonts pro¬ 
duced by ordinary electric type¬ 
writers. Jn the speaker's own ease 
U proved substantially cheaper to 




or until another is requested* f 

ually we may also hipe B J 
to consult our principal exiSint* 
cnee books, such ns the grj 
ard dictionaries, and by merely 
before a screen compare |J 
sponding entries In 
One important outcome of 
techniques, as this speaker - 
was that of facilitating co 0 | 
between several or many hi, 

?" WRJilffi® » c »Jcmic projS 
the DEME which may be fwbL 

the resources of n single iiKiimig 

Another large-scale dicti 
jeet for a (selective) “ 
gical " (or concept-based) d 
ol English—employs computer 
tjes ns a means of storing laree 
lilies of data and of sorting ibest- 
resultant dictionary will nodi 
eventually either be published Nit 
Michigan materials in magnetic 
or microfiche form or madcani 
“ on-line " in some such way u 
just been suggested. i 

One speaker devoted his paw' 
a plea for more “centres"of 
computing than exist nt pn 
Cambridge University's Literoy* 
Linguistic Computing Centre b p 
haps tile only institution at preset 
existence in the English-spa 
world exclusively devoted icuiss 
of work, though centres of this 
exist in a number of other count 
two represented nt the Sym 
were Leiden University's L 
vaor Ncdcrlandsc Lexicoiogie 
the Centre dc Trailemcnt E 
nique des Documents of HicC 
University of Louvain. The 
speaker proposed that British 
lars engaged in work of this 
should band themselves log 
to gather and share knowledge 
experience and to establish stesi 
for such things as character sek 
formats and documentation aadt 
act as a kind of prcssurc-groro k 
this sort of interest, An offer off 
lilies in this direction carnet" 1 
representatives of thc ; Litei 
Linguistics Group of M> 
University's Institute of Sc' 
Technology, whoso freely d 
newsletter might serve as fl 
house within Britain for su 
much us the journal Co 
the Humanities (published t 
University or New York) d 
larger urea. 

Clearly another valuable W 
which such needs are. met is hy 
current symposia or conferences 
the first Cambridge or tbe. J 
Edinburgh one. The third ol 
is scheduled for April 1W4 »p 
tnke place in Cardiff. 
csted should write to ProfesserK^ 
Churchhouse, Computing 
University of Cardiff). HggL 
proceedings of this Edinbw'g 
paslum, to be puWBhedJaW^ra 
oy Edinburgh UniveraityT^^j 
probably under the title ip® ^ 
puter and Literary StudJ •[{ 
mine both useful 
beginners in this field snflJBwgj 
a more controversial kind-w.^ 
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aaieCTURE _ 

«BV DNP. as John Harris has 
remarked, the giants of cight- 
Lnib-cenlury architecture have 
j to their biographers. Among 
■Linen active in this field none 
more assiduously than 
T snoud, who already has sev- 
JW great names hung among 
Srudy trophies. Miss Stroud, 
docs not wield a great uxo • 
<4 is more that of the beaver. 
3y as Industrious as that well- 
airhileclurai nibblcr; but as 
deal of the beaver’s work must 
, fai reducing mighty trees to 
igod shavings, so Miss Stroud's 
X tend to sink into banks of 
detail and it is sometimes hard 
tofcr the original heart wood. 

Itcrge Dance is the latest of her 
fes, Those who have read Miss 
offs hooka on Brown, Holland 
Aerest will be prepared for what 
r (adhere: most noticeably, an 
i amount of pniustnking 
that has turned up quunti- 
smaH information surrounding 
of Dance and his father, little 
it seems, Miss Stroud can 
to return to the obscurity in 
i has until now decently Inin. 
L ',a portrait of two architects 
of whore lives were spent on 
duties (as Surveyor to the City 
) and were in consequence 
Toed by the bureaucracy 
wabbles of local government, 
II it is lo be fair and accurate, 
doe weight tu {he constant 
of trivia which in the mnss 
: (o so much. But over and 
one has the sense, in plodding 
$ all the details, of a machine 
* at an inexplicably low pres- 
a constant shortage of sub¬ 
material, padded out with the 
of churchwardens nnd lessees, 
1 »ever laid such-nnd-such a 
oa stone, and when and how 
was discovered. We, ns 
u Dance, are dogged by sub- 
which meet and meet 
to inspect new work and see 
wiawa to be done "—though 
J bo admitted (hut the fuboiiuus 
}“*°Wlged to make gives us, 
,laJ vi a measure of the 


Steps to neoclassicism 


t 


E! 
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patience and good humour (but 
Dance needed constantly to exercise. 

Now doubtless it is right that all 
this information should be available 
somewhere; but stretched out as it is 
here, through a lengthy text, it serves 
lo make the going not leisurely but 
extremely tedious. Worse, it tends 
largely to obscure the major works 
which it must be the object of such 
a book to reveal; and, worse still, it 
implies an undiacriminnting habit of 
mind which, ulus, is as apparent in 
the pedestrian and uncritical descrip¬ 
tions of buildings as in the inability to 
determine what should be lefi out. 

By the end of her book Miss 
Stroud enn say with some compla¬ 
cency that the younger Dance’s 
genius “ is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged ", Yet the extent and nature 
of his achievement is singularly hard 
for the modern student to grasp— 
nbovc ail because we enn now sec 
so shockingly little of his work on the 
ground. Almost all Dance’s major 
—and minor—buildings have been 
destroyed, and of the few that arc 
left hardly one has escaped large- 
scale alteration. (Part of Ouildhall 
went as recently us 1969, nnd. when 
Miss Stroud was writing, die house 
designed for his brother in Piccadilly 
was under threat—perhaps it too 
has now disappeared.) It is not hard 
lo see from photographs that New¬ 
gate Gaol must have been of» gran¬ 
deur to match the nearby and 
equal ly-to-be-lamcntcd Bnnk of 
Englund by Dunce's great pupil: its 
majestic grimness seems to have 
been rather like that of the early 
Rcnnissauce fortrcss-pnlnccs in 
Florence. But it is only one build¬ 
ing, even if his greatest; and it Is n 
specialist answer Lo so special u prob- 


DOROTIIY STROUD • 

George Dance 

Architect 1741-1825. 

262pp. plus 80 plates. Faber and 
Faber. £12. 

iem that by itself it might almost 
justify Fergusson's absurd dismissal 
of it (quoted by Miss Stroud) as an 
architectural fluke. 

Dance's "gonius” was not of the 
kind that produces n momentary flare 
and then sinks down into mediocrity. 
One thing we find out from Miss 
Stroud is how constantly- he was ex¬ 
perimenting nnd innovating, in plan¬ 
ning ns in architecture—something ail 
the more remarkable in one whose 
commissions were so largely governed 
by the cramping hand of local autho¬ 
rity. Dance was the first to introduce 
crescents and circuses into the plan¬ 
ning of London—at first (following a 
visit to Bath) on a tiny scale in the 
Minorics, but Inter more grandly in 
Finsbury. He seems also lo have 
been the first to design a civic building 
(or pnrt of one) in selfconscious 
Oothic, albeit of a funny kind. The 
centre piece of Guildhall has not 
pleased everyone (Pugin, of course, 
thought it simply deplorable), but it 
has a perky individual charm most 
welcome in the faceless London of the 
seventies. Dance's Gotbic was per¬ 
haps not very inventive—he seems, 
for example, to have been able to 
think of only one kind of turret, an 
enormously lengthened Victorian 
pillar box—but he must have bad 
some real sense of the structural logic 
of the Gothic style, which is rarely 
apparent in the gimcrack papier- 
mAchd castles of his contemporaries. 



Fox und other Quaker leaders, nnd 
an imprisonment in Newgale, after 
which Perrot went into voluntary exile 
in America. His own writings, many 
passages from which are inedrpor- 


pruducing this study of his troubled 
life. 
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. ..v w, 'opuwu scan.- „ :~ umpui is Dy micro- 

nmg ; employing a device .which In- ?£ he ', 0n£ Jmporlant paper dealt with 
effect reads dirpctly from type to cbm- . 5? p f na *P r making generally avail- 
ptiter Input One intefesilqg, paper- * b !f computer-generated micro- 
presented to th<LSymposium 'TbrnV : the 

i tjhe (jpeaker'a'own/expcrjeticea- with• ■JSSStS Early , Modern English 
-.various fame who brfer.an optical; ! “^ collection 0 f ^ ree , 

‘ Wahning; ; serylpo—the machinery re- ^iS? n ‘ plu ? c l^SJ ,ns bum «P in the 
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K. G. B. Bakewell mafej g 
promise to marry P^L^j 
theory and besides stingy 
major code* and ^ 5W J s1 ”?kUri 

topics—author/iitie and .subJP 

logues, special materiata-a^ 

log and arrangement-of 
also hps chapters on wJ fl . j^. 
nization of cataloguing^- 
library system, end , on. 
methods of infonnatio.■ 

computers and so on.,. ■. ; 

become a formidabk aubjg 
a language to, match W 1 
Here and elsertfr.Sl 




C*y and Memoirs 

l J 4VfD R - Bertrand Russell. 

^velHare. Freud. 56pp. 

***’ E. J. N. Mahatma 
fi 2pp., 

-Paperback, 50p each. 
^Pta lilllc booklets in 
” „ “ oke re of Modern 
®? M8 » edited by A. D. 
r Professor of Divinity 
"l University, and dircc- 
“Mwmers and university 
dQ lhelr 
‘btit futmldable sub- 

^tnlt^mM il ^ ard t0 “V 
*P 0 O to 20,000 words, 

SJ'IJfto ^peeled difil- 
rS-JS appears embar- 
eloquent attacks 
if similarly 

«Sifisr-. G ^ icui 

»,J*- neurosis, and 
n^L'^S&T K i lhc ories 

Hi.'“A 1 extranrrim^n.- 




ments of mmeeo 

SB kiBds whlch 
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ifflilich Masters" 

h ' i ' m.SjL ' more 

^ bSter written, 

John Penal, 

. v^HIstora^ Society. 

Quaker who 
! Wb|ofeeTurks and 
^JWrtiprisoned 
eotjur-, 
iii 
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Collccting 

Hall, John. Staffordshire Portrait 
Figures. 

Desmonde, Kay. Dolls anti Dolls 
Houses. 

Davis, Derek C. English Bottles and 1 
'Decanters 1650-1900. 

Reilly, Robin. Wedgwood Jasper. 
8Qpp. Charles Letts. £1,50 each. 
Charles Letts have diversified from 
diaries into the field of books for the 
collector. The first four volumes of 
their new "Collectors’ Guides" are 
now to hand. Each contains an 
introduction and some Six tv col¬ 
oured ^lustrations with full descrip¬ 
tions. The. texts are written , by. 
specialist dealers. The illustrations 
are excellent. These booklets can be 
Strongly recommended to new col¬ 
lectors and are very good value. 

Costume 

Edwards. T. j. Regimental Badges. 

,358pp. Charles Knight. £2.80., 

T. J. Edwards's authentic and com¬ 
prehensive catalogue of the badge? 
of the regiments (notf mostly gone 
of amalgamated) of -the British 
Army it now reprinted from the 
1 first, edition. Each badge is' illus¬ 
trated and laecompartied by a brief 
but accurate historical description, 
the whole being intfodMced by a 
short general survey bf the eyjMu-' 
tfon of badges since primitive times. 

Economics 

Fleming, h MaiIcur Ewyiin-fn* 
i let national Economics. 358pp- . 
y Aiknapd Unwin. $4.5Q. 

of 'ifjjv 

Depqly i Director of the . Research _ 


Department of the Internationa) 
Monetary Fund is of considerable 
importance. It consists of a series of 
contributions chiefly lo the theory 
of international trade, under three 
major headings. The first Is on the 
costs and benefits of restrictions on- 
trade, the second concerns the possi¬ 
bilities of International monetary 
reform, and the third discusses the, 

S s in which adjustments to the 
nee of payments affect the 
domestic economy. 

The topicality of these essays is 
partly, of course,^ accidental hut It 
shows clearly that any economist 
who had kept up-.wilh Dr Fleming's 
work over die years, and with the 
developments to which it was chiefly 
a reaction, would be weJI able to 
understand the. recent series of 
economic events which have led the 
world'into its present systems of 
floating exchange rates—in striking 
contradiction to what was the con¬ 
ventional wisdom in almost all' 
countries a year ago. Indeed the 
last essay, on the reason for wider 


Dance’s real importance, however, 
is surely ns n forerunner of ncoclnssi* 
cism. A forerunner hj essentially 
seems, though he lived nnd worked 
on until the 1820s nnd was only q 
down years Sonne's senior. Miss 
Stroud points out that already by 
1763, when Dunce gained a gold 
medal in Parma for his competition 
design for a public gallery, “ the ex¬ 
ternal . . , elevations , ,*. show, by 
the simplicity of their mnsonry and 
the absence of a central emphasis, 
that Dance had already absorbed 
nco-classical principles ", Within two 
years All Hallows, London Wall, had 
set Dance "among the earliest ex¬ 
ponents of neo-classicism In this 
country *\ Miss Stroud hardly 
helps us to understand why (his 
church wns so advanced, for she 
seems to equate In importance the 
major architectural innovations nnd 
such an oddity as the placing of the 
pulpit against the north wall and the 
prcncher’s consequent need to dis¬ 
appear through the wall to reach it 
Soane, as Miss Stroud reminds us, 
Wns at first startled by these novel¬ 
ties (not the pulpit), but then came 
lo see their rightness: “ not only the 
eye was pleased but the judgment 
was satisfied with this example of 
refined taste “ Soane’s training in the 
rules of architecture, therefore, at 
first resisted but was finally over¬ 
come by (he power of original design. 

The tension is most'instructive, as 
is all the evidence of Soane's debt 
to Dance. Admirers of those charac¬ 
teristically Soanian domes in the Old 
Colonial nnd Old Dividend offices of 
the Bnnk of England, In vyhlch (he 
pendenUycs continued uninterrupted 
into the surface of the vault, will note 
that Dance had done the same with 
the dome of the new Common Coun- 
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ciJ Chamber at Guildhall as early as 
1777, though the effect was neutra¬ 
lized' and largely spoilt by the paint¬ 
ings which Alderman Koydcll insisted 
on. ■ Boyddi did, however, provide 
Daricc with the opportunity of mak¬ 
ing one of his most remarkable neo¬ 
classical designs, for the long- 
destroyed Shakespeare Gallery in Pull 
Mull, which looks forward to, if it 
did not actually influence, the some¬ 
what later work of Thomas Harrison 
and a host of ninciccnth-century 
followers. 

Eycn if Dance’s genius is every¬ 
where acknowledged it is still not very 
easy, to say why he is important. 
Except on . Soane, and to a lesser 
extent Smirkc, his direct influence 
seems to have been small; but the 
maih exception can be argued to be 
the most important thing of all. 
Dance assuredly did not have the 
commanding genius of Soane; yet 
Sonnd' would have been, at the least, 
a very different architect, if not a 
smaller one, had he not had the bene¬ 
fit of Dance's training, example and 
friendship. Of the latter there is no 
more eloquent and moving demon¬ 
stration than his gentle but firm 
reproof, sent when Soane- in a some¬ 
what underhand way sought to gain 
advantage for himself und tried Jo 
enlist Dance’s aid: • 

I know of but one rale that comprehends 
nil moral duties, do as you would be 
done unto. Under the Influence of thjs 
principle 1 cannot do what you desire, 
I reel that / ought not; in every thing 
that I ran serve or oblige you, w™ does 
not interfere with the rule of rigid, I 
shall always from reel regard and friend¬ 
ship be eager to stand forward. In this 
case I wish from my "sailI you wou’d not 
add to the mortification of the indivi¬ 
dual. You do not want such means to 
forward your reputation and I am sure 
it will be cbnsidcr’d as invidious, if you 
force yourself Into this business. 

Haw fine nnd clear this is in Its scru¬ 
pulous concern for what is right and 
just, yet how free from primness and 
any sense of superiority. Miss Stroud, 
gives us just enough of Dance's letters 
to make Us wish for ten times as many 
nnd regret all the more the space" 
given up! to the churchwardens and 
sub-committees. 


English'. / 

Ron, Ivan. A Style of Your Own. 

164pp. Newton Abbot: Davit! and. 

Charles. £1.95. ' 

fhe-feofKW of cqursp has a‘ style ofs l 
bis own. and it is’used’ to good pur* * 
pose in this aid to the writing-off * 
sound English. The result: is a pithily- J ; 
written book which can be read for 
entertainment' as -well as. instrqcV 
lion. Interest ■’ Is caught by'..as 
selection j of passages from various 
sources, ..which . are Identified :• 
and!' discussed- hfter the- 1 
has been given.time to form hi? owii: 
judgment of their merlts : and de¬ 
merits.' “ The most couinion df qnf 
bad habit?, in any writing nteflhl to . 
be read by two or; mflre peopfe,! is to 
try, to makeitsounons ff somebody ■ • 
eli had written it.JY.the Butodrrtr'/ 
mStits, adding that '^anyone wb^canN 
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truly pkMil iii>( guilty In dial tli.ir ^ 1 
iKVil give Mil mure dum^fii (o hi< 
Myle. mull* it is ill lie unci imn;ea hie. 

History 

Wm». M. It. 7 iu ■ A it mini'll rathe 
flistnry of hhtiu. JK34-IU47: lien- 
eral AdiniiiKtralicui. A72pp. 
f>Kl'«*rd University Press. H 10 . . 

This scholarly ami enmprehensrve 
survey, which. as llie aullior status, 
lias been in gestation for a decade, 
cannot but enhance a rcpuiaiiun 
ulready soundly established by his 
previous studies on ilie judicial and 
central administrations id the Fast 
India Company, on the Indian middle 
classes, and on political behaviour. 
Ii deals in turn with the Government 
Itself, the cculnd secretariat, the 
public services, ilic provinces,' the 
administration of fiiiiince. the 
revenue system, the administration of 
justice, and local self-government, 


h.iri.m w.ir kinds of the Dark Ages 
into the feudal army nl the early 
Middle Ages". I lie claim is, how¬ 
ever. tar Inn sweeping to he .sustained. 
On die wider themes ol history to 
which Vcsev Norman alludes, such 
'.’is die growth of feudal society and 
organisation, he has in tact little new 
In s;iy*. and in connexion with llie 
Crusades and (lie " Hnlv War " w ith 
which lie is specially concerned it is 
surely remarkable dial the magister¬ 
ial work of Erdmann finds no place 
iri his bibliography. On the other 


towards resolution, a fact which is 
oltcn overlooked hy many doctors 
and others who work in the various 
Helds ol health. 

Philately 

Giiiihivs. Sr \ni i v. Einnpe I. Foreign 
Stamp C aliilogiic A-F. 4b7pp. 

Slanley Gibbons. £2.25. 

The breakdown into single country 
.sections of the old Parts Two and 
Three of Gibbons's catalogue not 


hand, Mr Norman writes with vigour J|* ,VI,| K proved successful, the pub- 


and occasionally with cluirm. unci 
there will be few who will not find 
pleasure in lii.s remarks on medieval 
arms and armour. In this respect, 
loo. the illustrations are a delight. 


lishers have now begun publishing 
these in six parts, three devoted 
purely to Europe and three to cover 
the rest of the world (outside the 


Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It in 
the fruit of a long quest through Hie 
lands and cities of the lorntcr multi- 
national Empire (muM of whose ter¬ 
ritory is now behind the Iron C ur¬ 
tain). Mr Hiihmnmi lias visited local 
museums, private houses ami mem¬ 
bers of the nobility in ( rualia and 
Hungary. Hohcuiia and Austria. He 
iiiiist have combed many an archive 
and attic. 

The photographs are all from be¬ 
tween IX-K) and Fill 
magnificent. ITiey are arranged in 
such typical -sections as Vienna, 
Society, Fragile. I lie Provinces, C ra- 
cow. The Military, each group being 
briefly introduced hy Mr Huhinann. 


long as a Midland coil i, 
the record of t hc ra jfe 
the outbreak W 
World War in which i , 1 
u * make victory \ 

a happy „ ne and 
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i or me luiurc. His fi nc 
Pictures show plainly hwflJS 
scene has changed withe * 

: " Bl ” ,V ,|, " k ' 

i.iin. the slip coach and theSf 
goods cruising round the cw^jr 


^Librarian 


IHIIIom District Library 


Thomas. John. The V’ny Bridge 
Di.va.vler. 2i>Npp. Newton .Abbot: 
David and Charles. t’.'JS. 

When the bridge over llie T*irlh of 

_ _ ^. _____ Tay broke in IS70 a passenger train 

But the great strength ufliiis iiiipres- Ponged to its doom. Now Mr 
sive book is that the author has pot Thomas goes over the records of that 
confined himself to .selling out with “uTuI dine. He describes the proud 
clarity and precision the faeN construction of thc bridge, the terror 
which ha has ascertained with such of llie.storm. the inquirythat followed 
care from nunicmiis sources, nnh. the disaster and the activities behind 


Sports and Pastimes 

l r St rani ip, Riuiahd. btiu ri | 


British Cohunonwcalthi including the fn l iemr.n 

coimtHcs 111 S'h Ff'm * a r 1 Ur °l’ Cl,n 1,041 con!rihul,is :i «horl sketch of the 

: 3 « !“ S5TL SJSt 

The pricing is importaiii as it colors exwllent;‘nisikxi 1^ MilK-rr^llHl‘ to ir ol ^niksonih 


. , Stage. 

were last listed in the |Q7tl Part Two 
fpiiblislicd in I Ohm. Prices for sets 
are now given and this helps to offset 



crnnicntal and adniinisiraiive struc¬ 
ture to which they succeeded. The 
vital importance i>r the general shift 
from the principle of status to the 
principle of contract is thoroughly 
Investigated; its consequences, often 
unfortunate, are clearly set out. 
Although this is essentially a book in¬ 
tended for. thc advanced student of 
the history of British rule in India, it 
contains much lint! thc general 
gender needs to know. ■ • 


Medicine 


market value is considerably less. 


Railways 

MimianL). D. F. S leu in I.tHoiinniie.s 
i of ilu: Sou/h African Rail wavs. 
Volume 1. 144pp. Newton Abbot; 
David and C'harlcs. £3.W. 

With his second volume D. I '. Holland 
ends the history of the steam loco- 


irvnileatlons are invited from Chartered Librarians 
CSiMbD ost. The successful applicant will be 
«sMnsibl 9 for the Ml range of library development In 
Slom Area, Including services to schools and 
menial Brasses Mon, Haverlgg.Salary within Librarians' Scale 

and Hudson. £2.50. PP ' y ' 932 , according to qualiflcatlona and 

St mien is of the muiiunienbl b, Scailon forms and fuller details from 
m our churches can hardly om SJnlvLibrarian, 1 Portland Square, Carlisle. CA1 IPS, 
ol « lack of books on the 2 rowtiom applications should be sent by 5th May, 1972. 

f.j.R. WHITFIELD, Clerk of the County Council 

IVOjl 


Henry I riVick’s The Pin,,,, 
Brasses in (Hit (TLS. ScptcnEF 
1 . 07 1 1 was chiefly dislinguivhtdij 
line gilded illustrations;Jcr« 
train's Brasses and Brass fl s y 
England (7 I.S, July 16, |V7 Ik 


(£l,932-£2,199) 

experience ol library 


OrriiKVNE, A. I,. Effectiveness and 
Efficiency, % 02pp. Nuffield Pruvin- 
ciiil Hospitals Trust, £1.-| ; 5. 

A. L: Cochrane believes in the value 
of the randomized controlled trial 
(RCTl as a means of deciding lllie Photograph V 
effectiveness and efficiency or medi- ‘ 

cal treatment. He lius' a number of Huhmann. 
sensible and realistic suggestions to 


fine gildeil illusli'ilions" DENBIGHSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

library department 

, . /■ itbILiUchb an invited (or tlw undermentioned posts In the County 
■ r-iio.f ,, n u,, ' Tftian IRadqmrters. which is situated in Ruthin, a pleasant market 

irillcu on brasses as a source dw t^ Ln Mind mounlaini ami wiltiin eaxy reach ot Liverpool and 

torieal inl'onnation ; and d»Knw. .. ^ , . „ 

lings’s Hrimes and Bran imCHOOLS LIBRARIAN A.P. Grade 4 (1 

<nx aSSTi HmZ Searisss ts rcquifeJ - w "° shou,d havc 

®I|0H ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST A.P. Grade 3 
_ (£[,6$3-£l'932) 

should POKCU QD Honours Decree nr the Diploma In Archive 
lUaiehinlion and sIkhiIJ havc had Rl IcaM Iwn yean experience in a 
.. .. ——.Jlwid/AreUm Depnriment uf a I oeal Authority. 

Holland’s touch f slirvi ' in « Brasses in each for ^ ***** upon t ' u “ ,ifL ' 0 ' UHU “ Hd 

l ( Iliciaiicnuly |S Pities on (late, type of i’04unit*S^Sn forme nnd further pnnlciiiara nro oltuUiwMe from the Derk 

|2 Gikl Executive Officer C'nmiiy Office*, Rinliin. Denbighshire 
, Jim 1VN, to whom ciimplcleil applicntinna must ho returned by 
nwHdiy, IA May. 1972. Canvassing illinnalinea, 


►grapliy t!!n bm a'reaMiv r: c lwi, | y inwripV^n !' 1 'a hriSinirodudui 

Africa -md » -,« « ^ W r ! n ,4 * iui[ b lines the history of engravedM 
NN. Fran/. ?/«■ Dahshur* witlTLnv nf dl K°| IU ‘ y ° ,V f d «'ul there is also a glossary. 1 
ire. 320pp. Rout ledge and Y !V‘ ,nj o1 llw Bnc lueomotiycs lie _ < 


describes. 


, , —.. Empire. 320pp. Rnuilcdgt: 

make on how waste of all-sorts might Kegan Paul. £5.50. 

MamiAN, Vrncv. The Medieval'’Sol- couldFor Fran/. Hubmanu. until reeenlly Casskrikv, H. C\ Railways Since 
tUer. 278pp. Arthur Barker £3. SL'ui, ^ Picture-editor of the Austrian period- ^ 128pp. Neiviun' Ahh.„ ■ 


Tins attractively produced book is 
staled to have traced in nut line “ (he 
development of thc undisciplined bar- 


Hcullh Service, which could then be 
used for other urgent purposes. He 
draws attention to llie fact that the 
nafuraf tendency of much disease is 


ical Magnum, photography is “ (he 
tough form of documentation His 
book is a collection oI" original 
photographs from thc world of the 


128pp. Newton Abbot; 
David and Charles. £3,25. 

In the sequel to his Railways between 
the Wars H. C. C'asxerley, a writer 
ol long experience and a memory as 


’tliii price uf The Coinphi 7 
l evtionary mid Mass-Boaf^ 
several liturgical bonks review 
April 14. should he £1.50 and at I 
us slated: amt llie correct price rf|| 
Piayer of ihe Church, which i 
l ive Supplements, is £3.50. 
published hy Geoffrey C hapuui 
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iCAtie of Education, «hkh ommJ 
U iM Ii eoailnulns to expand. 
j umv HI be xi ihe annoprlata 

(■ He NJ.C Seam for Librarian*. 

tin yankatarr and for mi of appll- 

l an be nbtaincd from Ibe Prlnct- 
hs Uidudr toil fie of PducuUon. 
iWilalL » whom aprUeailone 
g.iabamed not later I ban Wed. 
10. 1972. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM LIBRARY 

ARCillTnCTURB LIBRARY 
_ APPIJCATIONS arc liwlled from qiiolL 
fled Librarian! for a port at ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (III In charge of ihe Archl- 
lei lure Library. Aprruptlaie tubjeet 
Ii no tiled te and/or axperienn »ould be an 
xdraniHgc. Sinrilng aniary aveonlln* 10 
iiialini-ntlani and experience on I Lbrurlana 
Scale El. 140 lo 11,911. 1-urther pnrlleu- 
Ibm and appllmlcMi rurma from Ibe nctlr- 
Irar. Unlvcniiy Of Noillnihara. NU7 3RD, 
la rrhom ■npllealloai xhaukl be (ciurned 
n« birr iteui U April, J97L Pie see 
quote reference 180 . 
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[1ICHNICAL COLLEGE 
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nONS lit buried from iull- 
I verm tar ibe abate rq$l 
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Pfo/rtilculal. Technical UoUlarly, 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES 
BARBADOS 

APPLICATIONS am Invited for POST 
of PROFESSOR In MODERN LANUU- 
AOES in Ibe Dlvlxlon of Uumanlllea. A 
mafax to wren In French n pit fc table, 
Appolnlce am be expected in axiiuae 
duika ai bum ai poaalble and preferably 
pul (aier ibaa I October. 1972. 

Salary icalet i £4,239 lo £3,750 per 
a*num. Child alloauee. F.S S.U. Family 
PMUiea; Iriennial nudy lea»e. 

DciaUed appliatlooa 16 coptcrt nxndnx 

{ referee* by Ii Mar. JB72 by penoni 
i ini in (he America* and Caribbean area 
Irffilrar, -Unlveniiy ol Um . Weal 
a. TCIacrtOfl 7. Jamaica, and by all 
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THE BOOTS COMPANY LIMITED 


LIBRARIANS 


There are two vacancies for Chartered Librarians In 
the Company's Library in Nottingham. 

This busy industrial library has a staff of fourteen 
and serves the chemical biological and medical 
Interests of the Company's expanding pharmaceutical 
end agricultural research programmes. It also provides 
a literature and information service for production, 
marketing and administrative departments. 

Applications for these posts are Invited from Char¬ 
tered Librarians of either sex. For the more senior post 
several years experience will be looked for. For either 
post, library experience In one or more' of Hie subject 
fields would be an advantage. 

Salary will be negotiable. Employment conditions 
include a profit sharing bonus and contributory pension 
scheme. 

Please write for an application form to■ 

Mrs. E- M. Durrance, 
Employment Officer, 

The Boots Company Ltd., 
Station Street, 

Nottingham NQ2 3AA 



JAMAICA 

UNIVIRSI1Y OP TI1F. WEST INDIES 

PfAV' L oV* aI^TANT ''CUTra^aW! 

Applkaru iHmiW puttcu an academia 
dearie and appropriate profeuioaxl quail- 
fitiiioiia. or Felloaililp of (ho Library ■ 
Ai> Orta lion or inc tqulvulrnr (I he former 
preferably). Experience to ealiln^ulm 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT LIBRARIES DIVISION 
Applications are invited for the appointment of n 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

In llie Music and Record Library* Brent Central Library, 
N.W.10. 

Applicants should have completed Library Association 
examinations or made substantial progress towards qualifi¬ 
cation. , 

Salary A P.2 (£1.395 to £1.653) plus £105 London Weighting. 
ComrncncHig point determined by experience. 

Forms of nppltaation nee obtainable from the Administra¬ 
tion Manager, Room 905, Brent Houio, High Road, Wem¬ 
bley, Middlesex, and should ba returned by 28th Aprrf, 
1972. 

1 K.B.BPITS, 

Administration Manager. 



LONDON BOROUGH 
OF 

LEWISHAM 


RECORDS OFFICER 

(Rcf.CE. 188) 

£2^04-12,562 APS 

To supervise the efficient running of the Town Clerk 
and Chief Executive's Department Records A Filing 
Section comprising inactive records and ‘^“•working 
fUes. Applicants should possess Intermediate DMA o* 

SSSa^BSSSte, '.*■«. atortaH. ta 

01-690 7666 (24 hour Ansa/one service), quoting 
reference CE. 188 and job title, or write (or rail at) 
Pttrtonnel Division, London Borough of Lewisham, 
Town HaH, Catford, London SE 6 4RU. 
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Other Vacant 
Appointments 


YORKSHIRE * 
ARTS ASSOCIATION _ 


STAINLESS STEEL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

LIBRARY A INFORMATION. 
DEPARTMENT 

S3 Vine tot S quart. Uniat SW 1 P 2 NY 

; LIBRARY AbBTANf: 

required ter bwy Uhruy & Ift- 
formallon D^partainnl. r Oullw 
Inolude tbana, Inlwllbraiy loana, 
lournal reoordt and rpalnienanot 
ot oltiar fl*nw(d Nbranr 
Ability to type wiwWr b* 

Van to 04 . Salary wilt b» MtOrd- 
Injt lo 104 , 4 xp«ftB 0 « «n«l/« 
Bualinaatfonti. APPtlWiw ihwj|d 
be niadt to F* WrMtor. Tht 

aMii»s.. Bto 4 l ‘ R^eiopmtnl 

AsMobficn.. •» W t: ^bvb 
M droe*. _ L;i' 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARIES DIVISION . ' , 

LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE 

Sutton (District) Library 

Salary Grade: SOI. £2 I 36B-£2,871 < inclusive of 
£105 London Weighting. Chartered Librarian with 
appropriate experience required for this key post In 
a busy service. 

Point of entry on the salary grade will be according 
to qualifications and experience. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

Present salary GradeSpecial (Librarians) Cl,245- 
£2,037 (with a bar at £1,758) Inclusive ol £105 
London Weighting. 

Minimum starting salary for Chartered Librarian 
£1,75B, Including London Weighting. Chartered 
Librarian with previous experience In children's lib¬ 
raries Is required fqr this Important post based 
Initially at the busy Wellington District Library. 
Details and application forms (returnable not rater 
than the 28th April, 1972) from Roy Smith, F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian, Central Library, Manor Park 
Road, Carshalton, Surrey. Please quote ref. 880. 

T. M. H. Scott 
Principal Chief Officer 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 

ASSISTANTS 

Five posts in Edinburgh, four In the Dapartment of Printed 
Books and one in the Department ol Manuscripts. 

The dulfos of tho candidates selected far the Pwila in llie Dcpurlmeni 
ol Prlnicx] Bookx w 111 be aa Eolluwx s 

(a) Accessions Department; 

Checkins of baokaellera' analogues, foreign and Rrilisli antin''nr Inn; 
BnfoUog wild prepxxBlten of modern foreign wrks far binding; prepara¬ 
tion ot ordera for booki, mostly foreign; genera! clerical ssilxltmce. 

(b) Information and Reader Services; 

A&slailng 'willi general service and information to readers and members 
of Ihe public; preparation of photography orders and requeals for inter- 
library loans. 

(c) Map Room: 

Cataloguing and Indexing of inaiM anil relaled materials; service, to 
rqufari,. 

(d) Official Papara: 

Initial processing of officii I pgpors of (he United Kingdom, Common, 
nsallli run] foreign govenuncnis, iniernational organltationx, and Ihe 
United Nations and Ha ageiuin; general onlsinnce wCUt clerical duties. 
The duties of the .candidate selected for tiie nasi in llw pepertmenl 
of Manuscripts will Include the initial sorting end arranging of col lectio os 
at pnperi; hnndllng phdiagnpby orders and binding requisitions; and 
routine departmental lacks, 

QUALIPIOATtONS: Candidates (aged at least IQ should nsrmnlly 
hivo S,C.n. or O.C.H. ‘ passes In English or KngUsh Langusab .and al . 
lean mo other aubjecl*, or vs equivalent-or higher quairGeaiMn. . 
SALARY: £591 at age Id to £1,2*5 At 23 of over on copy (possibly 
higher If ai least 26); scale maximum £1,500. Non-contritmlury pension. 
Write to the Secretery. National Library ot Scotlsad, George 1Y Bridge, 
Edinburgh EU1 1E\Y, lor aa application (arm. Closing date Maj U, 
1972. 


County Borough of [[[ J SIDE 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Reference Librarian 

Salary scale: £2,199-£2,457 

Applications are invited for the above post In 
the Middlesbrough Central library. 

Applicants must be' Chartered Librarians with a 
considerable background' of reference Library 



extensive local collection, end will be requited 
to supervise and co-ordinate the reference de¬ 
partments In the Stockton and Redcar District 
Libraries.'. 

Applications giving full details of age, qualifies-, 
dons and experience should be sent to. Borough 
Librarian, Central Llbreryj 
Middlesbrough; Tee aside, TS 
187?. •••; 


Victoria .-.Square, 
1 2AY r by 8th M«y f 
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